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THE ROAD NORTHWARDS. 


BY RICHARD FISHER. 


Rarty in the year 1926 the 
National Museum of New York 
decided that they would carry 
out excavations on one of the 
(msader castles that form a 
thain along the northern fron- 
tier of Palestine, and in March 
ofthat year Mr Wister Calver, 
who was deputed to head the 
expedition, arrived in Jeru- 
lem. He immediately re- 
ported himself at the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, and one 
of his first demands was for 
m assistant who understood 
Arabic, had some knowledge 
of archeology, and had had 
experience in the control of 
Arab labour. 

At that time I was in Jeru- 
lem, having just returned 
fm archeological work in 
Trans-Jordan, and was attached 
othe British School of Archs- 
tlogy, which is a kindred or- 
fulisation to the Department 
ot Antiquities. Most of the 
talarcheological assistants and 


were already engaged 
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upon ‘ digs,’ and although I 
was more a chronicler and 
journalist than an active ex- 
cavator, I did possess the qualifi- 
cations that Calver demanded. 
The Professor sent for me and 
asked me whether or no I 
would care to take on the job. 
He also suggested that I had 
better go down to the American 
Colony, where Calver was stay- 
ing, and talk over the question 
with him. 

I found Calver in the court- 
yard of the Colony. He was 
a tall, extraordinarily thin man 
of about sixty. During his life 
he had worked as a fitter in 
the New York subways, but 
his great hobby had been the 
study of American Indian re- 
mains and excavations of the 
sites of the British military 
camps which had existed in 
the United States of America 
before and during the War of 
Independence. 

The National Museum had 
had some correspondence with 

N 
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the Department of Antiquities, 
and the castle site that they 
had settled upon was the Castle 
Montfort, or to give it its Arab 
name, the Kelat-Kur’n, which 
was situated high up the Waddi 
Kur’n. It had been built by 
the Teutonic Knights, and was 
famed for its strength through- 
out the later Crusades. l- 
though it had capitulated to 
Saladin (Salahed’din), it had 
never been taken by storm until 
it fell to Beybars, the great 
Egyptian general, at the end 
of the Crusade period. And 
so gallant was the defence that 
the Moslem general ordered 
that the castle should be torn 
to the ground and all its de- 
fenders put to the sword. The 
Teutonic Order was one of the 
richest bodies which had taken 
part in the Crusades, and Castle 
Montfort was its headquarters 
‘and treasury. But though the 
conquering Beybars searched 
everywhere, his chronicles state 
that he found no treasure at 
Castle Montfort. The Crusader 
chroniclers accuse him of using 
some extremely unpleasant and 
unorthodox methods in the 
hope of extracting a confession 
as to the hiding-place, but 
either the Christian prisoners 
did not know, or they died 
with their secret. 

After a delay of about four 
days, we received the permit 
to excavate from the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, and I was 
sent north to Haifa, there to 
join an Inspector of Anti- 
quities and trek up to Castle 
Montfort and survey. Mean- 
while Calver was to wait for 
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another man called Parker to 
come from Sarafand, ag he 
would employ anything from 
two hundred men upwards, and 
for one man to supervise work 
of this magnitude, and at the 
same time carry out the ordin. 
ary duties of a first assistant, 
was impossible. The committee 
in New York suggested a per: 
sonnel of two assistants, four 
foremen and two hundred 
labourers. 

Arrived in Haifa, I found 
the Inspector of Antiquities 
was away at Miggido, and would 
not be ready until three days 
later, so I started to get the 
expedition under way. There 
were a hundred and one dif- 
ferent things that I had to 
order. Tents, cooking utensils, 
personal servants, cooks, guards, 
tools, tinned food and fresh 
food, a bread supply, bedding, 
explosives and large sieves, 
through which the earth taken 
from the workings could be 
passed; but the Levantine 
merchant is a wonderful person, 
and if it is made worth his 
while he can produce anything 
under the sun. What had to 
be made specially was under- 
taken by the prison authorities 
at Acre. 

Ben ‘Israel, the Inspector 
of Antiquities, arrived back, 
and the next day we started 
out. The first part of the 
journey was made by car t 
Acre, where we picked up ou 
horses at the prison. We then 
rode eastwards over the Ace 
Plain towards the 
Highlands. There had bee 
rain during the night, and the 
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of the plain was soft and 
under the horses’ hoofs. 
As we rode along Ben ‘Israel 
pointed out to me the fork in 
the hills which was the entrance 
ofthe Waddi Kur’n. “‘ Twenty 
miles away. Doesn’t look it, 
does it? Judgment of distance 
is almost impossible on a morn- 
ing like this. Everything is so 
clear.” 

Then something at the side 
of the track attracted his atten- 
tim, and he pointed with his 
crop. Just where we were 
riding the Public Works Depart- 
ment had been making prepara- 
tions for the construction of a 
road, and had cut away a por- 
tin of the side of a mound. 
Their excavations had disclosed 
several cannon balls and not 
a few human bones. The 


former they had piled into a 


neat little heap, and surmounted 
it with the battered remains of 
a skull. 

“ One of Napoleon’s soldiers.”’ 
Ben ‘Israel shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “They call that hill his, 
and say that he directed the 
battle from there.” He pointed 
to @ sugar-loaf hill some half- 
mile away. ‘Anyhow, he 
fought somewhere on this plain. 
And, of course, your friends 
the Crusaders did too. It’s 
seen the passage of the armies 
of the world. The people of 
this part of the globe like to 
fight; it’s a part of their 
nature. Always some sort of 
‘War going on. ‘Always some 
trouble.” 


“And what war is going on 
how ? ” 


“The Druse are getting ready 
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to fight again, and there is big 
trouble in the Houran. You’ll 
have heard some whispers in 
Jerusalem, but for policy’s sake 
the Government will make little 
of it. They always blanket up 
everything for the sake of their 
French friends across the bor- 
der. But we in the north 
know that there is going to be 
trouble, and big trouble too. 
After all, you have only to 
keep your ears open to hear and 
your eyes open to see. Up at 
Castle Montfort you may see 
many things, and, on the other 
hand, you may see nothing. 
Only if you do see anything 
that is not meant for you to 
see, just take my advice.” 

** And what’s that ? ” 

“Remember that your going 
to Castle Montfort is for arche- 
ology. Your Nelson had a 
blind eye, and he used it when 
it suited him. You can have 
a blind eye too. Remember 
where you are, just on the edge 
of the frontier, and leave any- 
thing that’s political to the 
Government. Otherwise you'll 
have trouble.” 

The Inspector was a Jew, 
but a Levantine born and bred. 
He was considered a very good 
man by the Department of 
Antiquities, and was in high 
favour with the Arab effendis, 
who invariably treated him as 
a confidant and equal, which, 
in the face of the rather pecu- 
liar political position in Pales- 
tine, showed the inclination of 
his views. Later I had reason 
to ponder on the significance 
of his warning, but at the time 
I dismissed it as one of those 
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sweeping assumptions of inside 
knowledge with which the na- 
tive Palestinian, Arab or Jew, 
seeks to impress the British. 

By the evening we reached 
the Moslem village of Tiershiha, 
where, after the inevitable re- 
ception by the mukdah and an 
almost unending supply of ex- 
tremely unpleasant, weak, over- 
sugared Persian tea, we were 
allowed to withdraw. How- 
ever, before we did leave the 
mukdah’s house we had tact- 
fully asked for his assistance in 
recruiting labour. He listened 
to what we had to say on this 
subject politely, but rather to 
my surprise did not show any 
particular pleasure. This was 
peculiar. The mukdah of a 
village invariably acts as labour 
broker for his community, and, 
as well as a small rake-off from 
the daily wage of each worker 
he supplies, expects and in- 
variably gets a pretty good 
back-hander from the employer 
at the completion of the work. 
Nevertheless, the mukdah of 
Tiershiha did not show any 
alacrity to avail himself of an 
almost heaven-sent opportunity 
of making easy money. 

As soon a8 we were outside 
the house I asked Ben ‘Israel 
what he thought about it. 
To my question he shrugged 
his shoulders and refused to 
commit himself. Spring was a 
bad time of year to get labour 
from a fellah village. That 
Tiershiha was a bad village. 
He did not say exactly why, 
but nodded his head towards 
the Syrian frontier, or at least 
where I supposed it to be, 
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for it was now completely 
dark. 

A police orderly had been 
sent up the day before with g 
message to a Dr Ali Beyduni 
that we proposed to park our. 
selves on him for the night, 
as we knew that his house was 
the only one anywhere ap- 
proaching European conditions, 
As a matter of fact, this pro- 
cedure is usual when on #rek, 
and not so bad as it seems, for 
you live essentially in a land 
of give and take. In our saddle 
holsters we carried such dei- 
cacies as real French sardines, a 
pound or so of Australian butter 
and frangi (European) bread, 
and these we would offer to 
the doctor in return for his 
hospitality. Besides which we 
also carried our own blankets, 
and all we required from him 
was a roof over our heads, the 
use of a biscuit mattress and, 
if possible, a truckle bedstead. 

The doctor, a short dapper 
person in rather too im- 
maculate Western clothes, re- 
ceived us with every evidence 
of pleasure. He accepted our 
presents, and before very long 
we found ourselves sitting down 
to a really good dinner. Bey- 
duni declared himself genuinely 
interested in the intended ex- 
cavations at Castle Montfort, 
and told us with some little 
pride that he was directly 
descended from an officer who 
had served in Saladin’s armies. 

When the coffee came and 
the doctor rose to get us 4 
liqueur, Ben “Israel bent for- 
ward and touched me on the 
arm. 
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“Don’t talk politics,” he 

. “Til tell you after- 

yards. But I can’t now. He 

may try to draw you on the 

Moslem question in Syria, but 

amply say that you don’t know 

very much about it. And for 

heaven’s sake don’t let him 

know that you have any jour- 
nalistic interests.”’ 

Sure enough Beyduni did try 
to swing the conversation into 
a political channel, but finding 
no encouragement from either 
of ws he let the matter drop. 
We pleaded tiredness and the 
fact that we had an early start 
to make, and went to bed. 

The next morning the doc- 
tor’s groom had the horses 
round at six o’clock. We left 
Tiershiha behind us, and swung 
up the hill towards the small 
Christian village of Mallia. The 


track we followed was rough 
and difficult for the horses, 
but here and there patches of 


systematically laid cobbles 
would break through. I asked 
Ben ‘Israel the reason of this, 
amd his explanation was in- 
teresting. ‘‘ It’s the Crusaders’ 
Road. They built a chain of 
fortresses, as you know— 
A’jloun, Tiberias, Safed, Mallia, 
Castle Montfort, Kelat Jeddin, 
and, of course, Acre—but, what 
Was More, they joined them up 
with a road. They, like the 
Romans, realised the utter 
hecessity of transport facilities. 
Here and there sections of this 
tad remain, and at others it 
lost.” He broke off and 
Minted in front of him. ‘‘ The 
Crusaders surveyed these moun- 
tains, the Jebel Adathar, and 
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there is a track that starts from 
Mallia and leads right over the 
Syrian frontier to the Jebel 
Zohr. From there to Hermon, 
where the bulk of the fighting 
is, isn’t a far cry.” 

“Which means that there is 
pretty easy access from here 
into Syria? But, of course, 
the authorities on both sides 
will know?” He laughed and 
shook his head. 

“ The authorities on this side 
don’t seem to bother their 
heads very much about it. 
And the French—well, at the 
present moment they are not 
well enough in favour with 
the Moslem and Druse sections 
of the community to command 
any particular confidences.” 

That this Crusader Road 
northwards into Syria existed 
he was certain. He was also 
certain that the fords were 
kept well paved, and the moun- 
tain tracks reinforced, but, ex- 
cept for those who were in the 
know, he challenged anybody 
to get through. Then for a 
little he talked history and 
explained why this secret road 
had been made. For con- 
siderable periods the Crusaders 
had been allied with the Old 
Man of the Mountains, who was 
simply the leader of a Druse 
sect, to whom the medieval 
Westerners ascribed super- 
natural powers. Some means 
of communication between the 
Crusaders and their ally was 
an absolute necessity, but such 
a route would have to pass 
through a large section of 
enemy territory, and it was 
necessary for the secret to be 
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kept. To-day it was held just 
as carefully as seven hundred 
years ago. 

We reached Mallia, and here 
I was introduced to the Greek 
Catholic priest, Father Stephen, 
and the schoolmaster, Joseph 
Zamour. To observe conven- 
tion we were forced to dis- 
mount and take coffee and 
some extremely unpleasant 
créme-de-menthe, which the 
priest assured us he had made 
himself, and I am quite cer- 
tain that he had. After a 
couple of glasses of this hor- 
rible concoction Father Stephen 
became quite confidential. If 
I wished for any alcohol or 
arrack, a very popular native 
drink, he would be able to get 
them for me at very reduced 
prices. 

As he made this suggestion 
I caught Ben ’Israel’s eye, and 
he smiled back at me, then said 
quite openly in English, which 
neither of the others under- 
stood, “‘Smuggled stuff. Our 
friend the Road Northwards.” 

The castle at Mallia was by 
far the most imposing building 
in the somewhat squalid village, 
and the priest, hearing that I 
was connected with the pro- 
posed activities at Castle Mont- 
fort, insisted that I must ex- 
amine it under his guidance. 

It was an imposing struc- 
ture, and although some of the 
upper part had decayed away, 
the lower stories were in a 
wonderful state of preserva- 
tion. The church, which was 
evidently largely the same as 
in the time of the Crusades, 
relied for its inner wall upon 
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the castle. Its arches were 
Norman, massive and yet 


simple, though many of them 
were damaged, and there was 
every indication that at some 
time or other the building had 
suffered from fire. Behind the 
altar I noticed a trap-door, 
which might have led to some 
sort of crypt or cellar. Evi- 
dently some person had been 
cleaning the church, for ordin- 
arily this portion was always 
carefully covered with rugs. 

The rooms on the ground 
floor of the castle were the 
schoolmaster’s dwelling, while 
a larger centre room, by its 
furnishing, was used as a guest- 
room; a stairway led to the 
next storey, and here the roof 
had fallen in, so that save for 
one room with a jerry-built 
wooden roof the others were 
open to the heavens and un- 
inhabitable. 

It was extremely interesting 
to find a Crusader castle in 
modern occupation, however 
primitive, and, although there 
is the better known example 
of Kelat el-Has’n in Syria, the 
castle at Mallia was occupied 
practically without any altera- 
tion, while at el-Has’n there 
has been a great deal of 
modernisation of one sort and 
another. 

Before we left Mallia I asked 
Father Stephen as to the pros- 
pect of getting labour from the 
village, and again I was struck 
by the evasiveness of his reply. 

First he inquired how much 
I would pay? I stated that 


the sum would be eleven piastres 
per day for men, and six 
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piastres per day for boys and 
women (in English money about 
two shillings and a penny per 
day for men and one shilling 
and a halfpenny for boys and 
women). Besides which I 
stated that there would be a 
backsheesh for finds and good 
work. 

Father Stephen pointed out 
that my terms were but little 
above Government rates, which 
in Palestine are the rock-bottom 
of labour prices; that spring 
was a bad time to bring the 
men away from the land; and 
that the men as a whole 
were unsettled because of the 
trouble. He nodded his head 
towards Syria. Anyhow, he 
would do what he could. 

We refused an invitation to 
stop for the mid-day meal, but 
we had already lost a good deal 
of time, and it was well after 
ten o'clock before we finally 
got clear of the village. As 
soon as I had the opportunity 
I asked Ben “Israel his views 
as to getting labour from either 
of the two villages. 

He was silent for a while, 
and I had a feeling that he 
was considering just how much 
he should say; then he evi- 
dently realised that it was 
better for him to take me into 
his confidence rather than let 
me form my own opinions. 

“T never expected that you 
would get labour from either 
of these villages; and, as a 
matter of fact, I think it is 
just as well you did not. You 
would not be satisfied with the 
type of worker they would 
Send you. As for the rest— 
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well, to be perfectly candid 
with¥you, there is something 
on, but what it is I am not 
sure. It may have to do with 
the Druse trouble, or it may 
simply be a question of smug- 
gling. That’s a game they are 
always playing in this part of 
the world; stil——’ He 
broke off and pointed to twenty 
or so large donkeys grazing at 
the side of the track. “ These 
seem to be in splendid condi- 
tion. Rather curious for a 
village like Mallia to have 
animals of that type, and I 
noticed others as we were leav- 
ing Tiershiha. They are worth 
every bit of six pounds each, 
and youve not going to tell 
me that the people of Mallia 
are able to afford anything 
like that sum unless there is 
something in the wind ? ” 

“You mean ? ” I asked. 

He laughed to himself. “I 
suppose that everybody likes 
to play the detective, but little 
things do connect up with the 
possibility of a main issue. 
The first thing is that Dr 
Beyduni has thought fit to 
come to Tiershiha and start a 
private practice. His family 
history as far as the French 
are concerned has been a pretty 
stormy one. The Beydunis 
are one of the leading Moslem 
families in Damascus, and are 
great upholders of the founda- 
tion of a Moslem Arab king- 
dom, as promised under the 
Hussein-MacMahon agreement. 
That went by the board as 
soon as the French were given 
the mandate and pushed Feisul 
out. The Beydunis still stick 











to the idea that there ought 
to be a Moslem king ruling 
over Moslem Damascus. The 
French have put one of his 
uncles in jail and exiled two 
more; I have heard it said 
that young Beyduni himself 
was politely told by the French 
that they would prefer him out 
of the country.” 

“And so he has come to 
Tiershiha, which is right on 
the start of your romantic 
Road Northwards ? ” 

* And right into the middle 
of the very people who have 
been using it for illegal purposes 
ever since the Crusades.” 

“Then why don’t you tell 
the police and the political 
people ? ” I demanded. 

* Because I make it a golden 
rule to mind my own business. 
Contemporary history is a little 
too modern for me. The good- 
will of the people in my district 
means a great deal. They 
bring in their archeological 
finds and don’t molest the 
places that I have marked out 
as sites. And one other thing, 
the Palestine Police isn’t en- 
tirely made up of fools. The 
same applies to the Political 
Department. You'll get all the 
men that you want from Zeb 
and the other coast villages, 
so take my advice and don’t 
bother your head about things 
that do not concern you, other- 
wise——”’ 

“‘ Otherwise ?”’ I echoed. I 
was beginning to get just a 
little tired of his manner and 
the way he put things. 

“Well, you do want the ‘dig’ 
to be a success, don’t you? ” 
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The conversation finished 
abruptly, and though I made 
several attempts to draw him 
into the topic once more, he 
refused to open the discussion 
again. I rather wondered 
whether he thought that he 
had said too much, or feared 
I might go to the authorities 
with some story or other. 

The scenery through which 
we were now travelling was 
magnificent. In spring-time the 
forests of Northern Palestine 
and the Galilean Highlands are 
hard to beat; the extraor- 
dinary green of the valleys and 
the mauve hue of thehilltops, the 
little brown patches of cultiva- 
tion, and again the clumps of 
the grey prickly poterium higher 
up the hillsides. Wild flowers 
were everywhere in profusion, 
and as we reached the upper 
end of the Waddi Kur’n the 
constant appearance of gorse 
bushes, a legacy of the Crusades, 
was very marked. 

It was just after one o’clock 
when we reached the side of 
the waddi immediately oppo- 
site Castle Montfort, and here, 
tying up our horses, we found 
a shaded spot and lunched. 
Dr Beyduni had given us eggs 
and pickled olives, to which 
I was able to add a chicken 
I had brought from Haifa, and 
Ben “Israel a fairly plentiful 
supply of Western bread. As 
soon as we had finished we 
descended to the bottom of the 
waddi and started to climb 
upwards towards the castle. 

Castle Montfort is built on 
a spur of hill that divides the 
middle reach of the Waddi 
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Kur’n, and the length of the 
eastle, over all, is about two 
hundred and fifty yards. From 
the main part of the hill it is 
cut off by a deep quarried 
moat, from which a large part 
of the stone used in its build- 
ing was taken. On the other 
three sides the hill sweeps 
down with tremendous steep- 
ness, and to add to the castle’s 
inaccessibility the entire east- 
ern and southern sides had 
been buttressed with large 
blocks of smooth-faced stone. 

It took us just over twenty 
minutes to reach the top, and 
once arrived there the pano- 
rama obtained of the surround- 
ing country was truly marvel- 
lous. The castle itself was 
nothing much more than a 
mass of débris and broken 
masonry, but we started our 
survey and measured up rough- 
ly what would be necessary to 
lift. By five o’clock we had 
by no means finished, so we 
went down to our horses again, 
hobbled them and set them 
loose beside the river; then, 
collecting blankets and ground 
sheets, we went up to the castle 
once more, and, clearing out 
some of the débris from one 
of the archways, made prepara- 
tions for settling in for the 
night. There was plenty of 
wood to be had, so we made 
a fire and had another picnic 
meal; Ben “Israel produced a 
pocket patience set, and we 
played cards until somewhere 
near ten o’clock. 

Sitting there and playing 
cards to the jumping fire-light 
beneath a ruined archway of 
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a Crusade castle was surely 
strange enough, yet I felt a 
certain eeriness in my surround- 
ings. Thesilence was complete, 
save for the river burbling past 
some two hundred feet below, 
the occasional bark of a fox 
or the neigh from one of our 
horses, and as the night grew 
late the croak of the bull- 
frogs about the river banks, 
When the ‘dig’ started and 
we had a full staff of Arab 
workmen and a properly or- 
ganised camp, matters were 
different; but I must admit 
that that night, when I spread 
out my ground sheet and made 
ready to turn in, I took out 
my automatic pistol, saw care- 
fully that it was loaded, and 
placed it within easy reach at 
my side. By common consent 
we agreed that we would turn 
in early, as besides finishing 
the survey and fixing on a site 
for a camp we had a long ride 
before us on the morrow. 

How long I had slept I do 
not know, but I was awakened 
by a hand violently shaking 
my shoulder. I reached out 
for my pistol, but before I 
could grasp it the voice of Ben 
"Israel checked me. 

“Don’t be a fool and don’t 
make any noise,” he whispered, 
his mouth close to my ear. 
* And listen! Can you hear 
anything ? ” 

It was still pitch dark and 
everything was silent. Even 
the bull-frogs had ceased their 
hideous croaking, which is actu- 
ally an indication that some- 
thing is astir, and I strained 
my ears for the faintest sound. 
N2 
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“Do you hear anything ? ” 

From high up the waddi 
came very faintly the sound of 
hoofs, the scrambling uneven 
sort of sound that mules or 
donkeys make when moving 
over rough ground. The sound 
was rapidly getting fainter, 
when suddenly there came the 
whip-like crack of a rifle shot, 
followed by two more shots. 
Then silence, save for the now 
almost imperceptible sound of 
the animals’ hoofs. 

“The Road Northwards,” 
said Ben “Israel, and lighted 
a cigarette. He had switched 
on his electric torch, and was 
settling himself down in his 
blankets. 

* Aren’t you going to find 
out what’s happened ? ” I pro- 
tested. 

“What about your proverb 
of looking for a needle in a 
haystack ? And if we do come 
up with either side of the con- 
tending parties, the chances 
are that they will shoot at 
sight. Besides,” he laughed, 
*you’ve a °38 and I’ve noth- 
ing but a riding-whip. Not 
much good against men who 
have rifles and see nearly as 
well by night as they can dur- 
ing the daytime.” 

There was horse-logic in what 
he said; though I sat smok- 
ing and listening for about 
half an hour, I heard nothing 
more, and the bull-frogs had 
started their hideous chorus 
once again—a sure sign of all 
clear. 

We finished our survey by 
about ten the next morning, 
and we had not been long on 
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our journey towards the coast 
when we fell in with a corporal 
and six constables of the 
mounted section of the Pales- 
tine Police. They were moving 
in from™ Kades to Ras-en- 
Nakoura, and had been on 
frontier patrol. The N.C.O, 
nodded back towards one of 
the younger constables, who, 
I must say, looked extremely 
sheepish. 

“Last night Darweesh was 
guard of our bivouac. And 
he says that he heard smugglers 
on the other side of the waddi. 
Therefore he must fire his rifle 
and wake all of us up. And 
then when day comes we must 
hunt for four hours and find 
nothing. Now because the fool 
has fired three cartridges there 
will be a report to make to 
the Bryant beik. May Allah, 
who is all-powerful, deliver 
his servant from those who 
come hot-headed and officious 
from the drill square at 
Jerusalem ! ” 

That, I was to find, was the 
very general outlook of any 
but the British authorities. 
Ben Israel had told me pretty 
plainly that he did not wish 
to be mixed up with the busi- 
ness. And the expedition was 
to be amongst mountains and 
amongst Arabs who for count- 
less years probably had been 
engaged in an illicit trade. 
Their goodwill would mean a 
great deal to us. As a matter 
of fact, I did mention the 
matter unofficially to two Brit- 
ish police officers, but from the 
way they received my informa- 
tion I had a feeling that they 
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did not lay much store by what 
I had to say. 

Within a week we were estab- 
lished on the site, and had 
collected some fifty excellent 
workmen from the two vil- 
lages of Zeb and Bassa. From 
Tiberias I engaged a very 
experienced archeological fore- 
man, and had the good fortune 
to find amongst the workmen 
from Zeb an Algerian called 
Ibraiham, whom I immediately 
promoted to the position of 
second rais. 

Ibraiham Feis was a man 
of about thirty-five, and ex- 
traordinarily powerfully built. 
He was an ex-soldier, and had 
served both during and after the 
war in the Tirailleurs d’ Afrique, 
after which he had been de- 
mobilised, but, returning to his 
village, could not settle down 
to the humdrum existence. 
(Moslem countries have their 
post-war difficulties with their 
returned fighting men in the 
same way as other countries.) 
Therefore he had hit upon the 
idea of performing the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and had arrived 
in the Hejas when war was 
being waged between King 
Hussein and Iben Souad. Hus- 
sein, who laid claims to the 
Caliphate, and who was re- 
garded as a very holy man by 
the orthodox Mohammedans, 
was very hard pressed by Iben 
Souad and his dissenting Waha- 
bis, and he hit upon the idea 
of enrolling in his army all 
pilgrims with military service. 

Ibraiham, with his papers 
to show that he had held the 
position of a sous-officier, was 
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at that{time¥short of money 
and offered his services, which 
were immediately accepted. 
Unfortunately Hussein lost the 
war, so Ibraiham, after some 
twelve months of service with- 
out pay, found that he had 
been bilked. Hussein and his 
treasure-chest fled the country. 

He adopted a method which 
is not uncommon amongst 
Mecca pilgrims. Dotted about 
the whole of Northern Arabia, 
Trans - Jordania, Palestine, 
Syria and Anatolia are pilgrim 
villages, communal institutions, 
at which hospitality is extended 
to the ‘hajji. But if the 
‘hajji’ is young and fit to 
work, work is found for him. 
The money so earned is col- 
lected by the headman, a re- 
duction made for living ex- 
penses, and the remainder set 
aside for the pilgrim, until 
there is enough to carry him 
over the next stage of his 
journey. Actually in the case 
of Ibraiham he was paid direct 
by the expedition, but he never 
failed to return every half- 
piastre to the mukdah that 
was possible, and to pay faith- 
fully for all his food, which was 
supplied by the village of Zeb. 

This man Ibraiham was a 
curious mixture. First, he was 
a very devout Moslem; in 
fact, he was nearly fanatical 
about his religion. During the 
earlier part of the excavations 
the Moslem fast of Ramadan 
was in operation, and while 
this fast is taking place no 
devout Mohammedan will either 
eat, drink, or smoke from sun- 
rise to sunset. As at this 
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time the Moslems are in a 
very nervous condition, we 
separated their gangs from 
the Christian workmen, keep- 
ing the Moslems to the cuts 
on the chambers at the lower 
end of the castle, and the Chris- 
tians to the clearing of the 
débris from about the ruined 
keep. However, the Moslem 
gangs had already got to the 
level of finds, and we were 
sieving every basketful that 
they brought out. The man 
in charge of the large arche- 
ological sieve was a Christian, 
so employed because he had 
had previous experience in this 
more technical type of work. 
The day was extremely hot, 
and the Moslems were very 
evidently feeling the combined 
effects of the heat and their 
fast. Usef, the Christian, went 
to the tanniky of drinking water 
and filled his mug, came back, 
openly drained it in the sight 
of the Moslem workmen, then 
threw the few remaining drops 
out upon the floor. He said 
afterwards that it was an acci- 
dent, and we had to accept his 
story for what it was worth, 
but some of the water struck 
Ibraiham, who was directing 
the gang. Ibraiham thereupon 
rushed to the tanniky, threw 
the whole of its contents over 
Usef, then picked him up like 
a child, and but for the timely 
arrival of Parker, the second 
assistant, would have thrown 
him over the battlements, a 
clear drop of three hundred feet. 
I fined both men a day’s pay, 
but Ibraiham was too useful 
to be deposed from his posi- 
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tion, and Usef, after several 
attempts to have him dis- 
missed and various threats 
about bringing in the police, 
finally left the excavations. 
Ibraiham in the meantime 
proved himself to be invalu- 
able. As far as I myself was 
concerned he saved me from 
being bitten by a grey viper 
he had spotted crouching under 
a rock which we were about 
to move with jacks. The bite 
from this type of reptile is not 
necessarily fatal, but had it 
not been for him and the way 
in which he threw himself be- 
tween me and the gs , a 
certainly would Sa¥se—ptetr 
bitten. Later one of the men 
was bitten in the face by 
another of these snakes and 
did die; but he was in a very 
weak state of health and full 
of malaria. Still, I had to 
thank Ibraiham for saving me 
from a very risky and un- 
pleasant accident. 

The ‘ dig’ had gone forward 
for about three weeks when 
Calver announced that he 
wanted more workmen. The 
mukdahs of both Zeb and 
Bassa were approached. They 
declared that they had sent 
us every man they could pos- 
sibly spare and had only re- 
tained a minimum for the care 
of their crops and flocks. I 
suggested to Calver that we 
could always get extra work- 
men from Acre. Parker, who 
was in charge of the commis- 
sariat, objected. Men from 
Acre would have to be fed and 
housed, and we had neither the 
food nor the tents to do this. 
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“What about Mallia or Tier- 


shiha?”’ he asked. “If you 
can get men from near-by 
villages it would be much 
better.” 

I explained that I had previ- 
ously tried to raise men from 
these villages and drawn a 
blank. Calver, however, had 
the idea that his money ought 
to bring them, so I said I 
would start the next day after 
lunch. I also said that I 
would take Ibraiham with me 
and pick up the pay money 
from the police station at Tier- 
shiha, where it was sent weekly 
by the Ottoman Bank. 

One thin, and another held 
me back the next morning, and 
I did not get under way until 
after lunch. Then as Ibraiham 
and I started up the defile 
to the track that ran along the 
southern side of the Waddi 
Kur’n 1 saw him look at the 
sky and shake his head. The 
sky was heavily overcast, and 
there was not a breath of air 
of any sort, while the atmos- 
phere was humid. The horses 
did not like it either, and 
although I could manage mine 
fairly easily with the European 
curb and snafile-bridle I was 
using, Ibraiham, who was rid- 
ing his Arab fashion on a 
twitch-halter, had all that he 
could do to keep control. 

After about two hours’ riding 
we reached the top of the 
waddi. Here the going be- 
came extremely bad. ‘There 
had been rain the night before, 
and the loose cobbles were 
interspersed with a thick clayish 
mud slime, which made the 
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horses stumble and _ slither 
about. Ibraiham, who had 


been silently regarding the 
track, suddenly turned his head 
towards me. 

“Does this lead to a big 
town, monsieur ?”’ He invari- 
ably spoke French to me. 

I shook my head. “To 
Mallia and Tiershiha, as you 
know, and, of course, to the 
Waddi Kur’n. Otherwise what 
is there for it to connect ? The 
mountains, and as for Syria, 
are there not the passes of 
Banias and Ras-el-Nakoura ? ” 
I made little of it. ‘‘ Perhaps 
a few fellah’heen who tend 
their tobacco plots or the goat- 
herds ? ” 

“And these goat-herds and 
these fellah’heen, are they rich 
men to have so many beasts of 
burden? Have they so much 
merchandise that they need a 
flock of beasts to carry it ? ” 

He pointed down, and I saw 
the spoor of mules and donkeys. 
Many had passed along that 
track within the last few hours, 
and because of the rain during 
the night their hoof-marks stood 
out plainly. 

* And should a man travel 
northwards along this road, 
then where would he arrive, 
monsieur ?” asked Ibraiham 
abruptly. 

‘“* There is no road.” 

“But should there be a 
road ? ” 

“In Syria. Surely you know 
that lies to the north of Pales- 
tine ? ” 

Ibraiham was forced to be 
content with my somewhat 
graceless explanation. 
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We skirted Mallia and arrived 
at Tiershiha at about six. Here 
I went at once to the police 
station and picked up the 
money, then rode round to 
Dr Beyduni’s house, where his 
servant received me with every 
outward sign of desolation. 

The doctor had gone to Acre 
that very morning. Had he 
known of my coming, no doubt 
he would have stayed to re- 
ceive me. But, then, how was 
he to know? In the mean- 
time, his house was at my 
service if I should care to stop 
the night. 

I did not answer this invita- 
tion immediately. As a matter 
of fact I was in a quan- 
dary. I had banked on the 
fact that Beyduni would be at 
home and had not bothered 
to send a message of my com- 
ing. Now I found myself in 
Tiershiha without a bed, and 
night was rapidly coming on. 
I weighed up the alternatives 
and found none of them very 
appetising. I had previously 
been to the mukdah’s house, 
and it looked none too clean. 
I could have persuaded the 
sergeant at the police barracks 
to let me sleep on the floor 
there, but except for one 
horse-blanket I had no other 
bedding. 

I explained my dilemma to 
Ibraiham, but he could be of 
little help, and I realised that 
I now had upwards of seventy 
pounds in silver coinage in my 
possession. Of course I could 
always put the cash bag back 
in the police-station, but I had 
broken the bank seal in order 


to check the amount, and it 
was doubtful if the sergeant 
would again take charge of it 
under these conditions. 

Then suddenly I thought of 
the priest and schoolmaster at 
Mallia. After all, Mallia had 
some aspects of being a clean 
village, which ‘Tiershiha cer- 
tainly was not, and both Father 
Stephen and Joseph Zamour 
seemed more inviting in the 
réle of hosts than any of the 
dignitaries of Tiershiha, now 
that Beyduni was out of the 
question. .. I told Ibraiham what 
I proposed to do and turned 
my horse about. Before I 
could move away Ibraiham 
checked me. 

“Mallia is a Christian vil- 
lage?’ he asked. I nodded. 
“Then might I escort monsieur 
as far as Mallia and return to 
Tiershiha ? ”’ 

“Why so? ” 

“Because it is Ramadan. 
Here there will be festivities ; 
it will be easy for me to get 
the food that I want. I 
Mallia they will have eaten 
during the day.” 

Then what he was driving 
at struck me, and I dismissed 
him at once. The poor devil 
had gone the whole day with- 
out food or drink. No wonder 
that he wished to make merry 
to some degree with his fellow- 
fasters. I told him that he 


could stop in Tiershiha as long 
as he wished, and refused even 
to allow him to ride with me 
to Mallia. However, I realised 
the probability of his taking 
part in an all-night carouse, 
and ordered that he should be 
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in Mallia not later than eleven 
o’clock. 

Father Stephen could not 
have been more gushing in his 
welcome, but in spite of his 
voluble politenesses in French 
I had a very strong feeling 
that he was not nearly so 
pleased to see me as he made 
out. He asked me into his 
house, pressed a good deal of 
arrack upon me, and ordered 
that a brace of chickens should 
be roasted for dinner. But 
when I explained that I was 
stranded without a night’s 
lodging, I saw what I took to 
be the faintest glimmer of sus- 
picion on his face. 

“A night’s lodging?” He 
jumped to his feet and paced 
up and down the narrow con- 
fines of the room. ‘“ Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure, 
but what have I to offer? I 
have only one bedroom.” He 
raised his hands in extravagant 
regret, then sitting down again 
cupped his bearded chin in his 
hands. 

“I could sleep on _ this 
settee ? ” 

“But my servant sleeps 
there ; you would not wish to 
turn him out? Wait, I shall 
think.” He filled his glass 
from the arrack bottle and 
pushed the latter towards me. 
“There is Joseph, the school- 
master ; he has plenty of space, 
and a wife and daughter to 
help with the management of 
his house. I shall ask him to 
give you shelter.” 

He hurried to the door and 
shouted out into the street. 
T heard him giving instructions, 
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and then a voice answered him 
saying that the errand would 
be carried out. 

While we awaited the answer 
from Joseph a servant came 
and called Father Stephen into 
the back of the house. I heard 
him talking in Arabic to the 
servant, then another voice 
joined in—a voice that sounded 
vaguely familiar. The tones 
were too low to hear what they 
said, but I am sure that Father 
Stephen thought I knew no 
Arabic. I did catch the words 
Ingleest (Englishman) and an- 
tika (the Arabic corruption for 
antiquities). The fact that the 
voice of the other man seemed 
so familiar annoyed me, yet 
I knew it would be the height 
of bad form for me to intrude 
upon a conversation to which 
I had not been bidden. The 
Arabie that was being spoken 
was of the cultured type, and 
quite distinct from fellah or 
badu, which were the dialects 
of the villagers. The conversa- 
tion came to an end and Father 
Stephen returned, to be joined 
a minute or so later by Joseph, 
the schoolmaster. 

Of course, said Joseph, his 
house would be honoured by 
my presence. He made several 
flowery speeches on the sub- 
ject, which filled in the some- 
what languishing conversation 
until dinner was served. As 
soon as we had finished the 
meal Father Stephen rose to 
his feet. Would I excuse him ? 
He had not known of my 
coming, and had made an 
engagement to go and pray 
with a dying woman who lived 
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on the outskirts of the village. 
He knew that I would not 
prevent him from such an 
errand of mercy. However, 
before he went he produced a 
bottle of his home-made liqueur 
and insisted that we should all 
pledge ourselves in it. Then, 
charging Joseph to show every 
hospitality, he wrapped him- 
self in his cloak and, putting 
on his black circular hat, passed 
through the doorway into the 
night. 

Left with Joseph I tried for 
some time to carry on @ con- 
versation, but found this no 
easy matter. Hither he was 
nervous of me—some Arabs 
are very reticent in the pres- 
ence of foreigners, whom they 
think are all in some way 
or other connected with the 
Palestine Government, and 
therefore bound to a policy of 
pro-Zionism—or his mind was 
occupied with something else. 
For no matter what subject I 
introduced he would wander 
away from it after a few mo- 
ments and become silent again. 
At last he suggested that it 
would be better to go across to 
his house in the Castle Mallia. 
I protested that it was early 
to go to bed. It was just nine 
o’clock, but he said that there 
was no need to retire for the 
night, only that he had a very 
young baby and did not wish 
to disturb him by a late en- 
trance; so I was forced to 
concede to the wishes of my 
host. 

Outside it was pitch dark. 
During the whole day the sky 
had been overcast, and to the 
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east lightning was flickering 
on the horizon. Also the village 
seemed to be deserted. The 
doors of the houses were shut, 
and only in one or two of them 
was there any sign of light. 
As we walked along I men- 
tioned that Ibraiham was down 
in Tiershiha, but that he would 
come along later, and this news 
pleased Joseph even less. He 
had no room in his house for 
my servant, but he would send 
@ message down to Ibraiham 
to say that he was to come up 
to Mallia at dawn next morn- 
ing. He added the words, “ If 
that would suit me,” but for 
all his cursory politeness I 
realised that he implied an 
ultimatum. 

For a moment I considered 
whether I should demand 
my horse from its stable and 
return at once to Tiershiha, for, 
after all, the floor of the police 
barracks would be preferable 
to this scant courtesy; but 
I had a feeling that something 
was going on, and if I did 
return to Tiershiha I would 
simply be playing into the 
hands of the villagers. I there- 
fore agreed to change Ibrai- 
ham’s orders, and wrote a note 
to that effect, which Joseph 
promised he would have de- 
spatched at once. He seemed 
vastly relieved that I had fallen 
in with his plans. 

As I expected, preparations 
had been made for me to sleep 
in the centre chamber. A 
pallet was on the floor, and the 
blankets taken from my horse 
were folded up upon it. Before 
entering I had asked Joseph as 
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to my horse, and found him 
comfortably housed in a lean-to 
shed on the western side of the 


castle. Joseph’s wife, a fat, 
rather good-looking Syrian, 
brought us Persian tea, and, 
after a final cigarette, he pleaded 
to be excused and left me to 
my own devices. It was just 
twenty minutes to ten when 
he left me, and I must admit 
that I found myself anything 
but enamoured of the prospect 
of the night that I was to 
spend. 

Two of his children were 
yelling their heads off in a room 
above, and I could hear the 
high-pitched tones of his wife 
as she tried to silence them ; 
the pallet was none too clean ; 
the small oil-lamp, the only 
light that I had, was smoking 
terribly, and any attempts to 
overcome this only seemed to 
make matters a great deal 
worse. Besides which I did 
not feel in the slightest tired, 
and I had nothing whatsoever 
to read. 

For a while I lay on my back 
looking up at the arched ceil- 
ing, watching the ever-changing 
shadows thrown by the flicker- 
ing lamp. My thoughts turned 
to the Crusaders, and I found 
myself wondering what manner 
of men had built this place, of 
their habits and customs. Then 
the smoke from the lamp be- 
coming entirely overbearing, I 
blew it out, and wrapping 
myself in the blankets tried to 
sleep. For half an hour I tried 
to count imaginary sheep pass- 
ing through a gateway, but 
the unwelcome attentions of a 
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camel-bug forced me to put 
the lamp on once more. It 
took ten minutes to catch and 
destroy this pest, and fearing 
the attentions of others of his 
kind, I used all the remaining 
parafin to rub my ankles, 
wrists, hands and neck. I had 
just finished this when I heard 
stealthy footsteps on the stone 
stairs and the click of the latch 
on the outside door. Joseph, 
it seemed, had gone out. Any- 
how, now I was beginning to 
feel drowsy, and my interest 
was decreasing in Joseph and 
his doings. For a little while 
I watched the lightning flicker- 
ing through a loophole, then 
fell asleep. 

I awoke with the crash of 
thunder in my ears, and I had 
hardly opened my eyes when a 
most vivid flash of lightning set 
the whole chamber blazing with 
light. The pealing of the thun- 
der was terrific, and situated 
as I was in the vaulted chamber 
the noise was deafening. The 
flashes, too, were coming quick- 
ly one after another. I glanced 
at my watch and found that 
it was nineteen minutes past 
twelve. In the intervals I 
could hear Joseph’s children 
squealing with terror and his 
wife’s tremulous attempts to 
keep them quiet. I could hear, 
too, that she was praying, and 
her words, a weird mixture of 
Arabic and Greek, added to 
the eeriness of the situation. 

In one corner of the chamber 
was a wooden door, and this, 
Joseph had told me, led to a 
wash-house and privy. By 
the light of a flash cf lightning 
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I saw that the door was slowly 
being” pushed open. Another 
flash showed plainly that a 
brown hand was grasping its 
edge. I snatched up my pistol 
and clicked in the safety catch. 

“Don’t shoot, monsieur ! 
Don’t shoot ! ” 

Another great flash lighted 
up the room, and I saw Ibrai- 
ham standing in the doorway. 

“ Tbraiham. The devil! 
Who told you to come here ? 
What right have you to break 
into private houses? To dis- 
obey the laws of hospitality ? ” 

A finger went to his lips, 
then he moved silently across 
the floor towards me. 

“‘ Monsieur, these villages are 
the villages of madmen. They 
are all mad. I heard whispers 
in the bazaars that they are 
nervous because you are here, 
yet why should they be ner- 
vous ? Then when your mes- 
sage came to me, I knew that 
it was for me to come to 
you.” 

“ Because I send you a mes- 
sage telling you to stop in 
Tiershiha, you take it as in- 
structions to come to me in 
Mallia.” 

In half a dozen pithy Arab 
sentences I made it pretty 
plain to him that I did not 
follow the lines of his deduc- 
tion. But in spite of my 
anger with him for his dis- 
obedience, I was forced to see 
the logic of his explanation. 
I had told him to come up not 
later than eleven o’clock, then 
by a note I had countermanded 
the order. If some outside 
influence had not brought pres- 
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sure to bear, why then should 
I change that order ? 

“And now that you are 
here ? ” 

“‘ Monsieur, I think that there 
is something happening to-night 
which you should see.” 

The rain was in sheets, and 
little pools were already collect- 
ing beneath the glassless loop- 
holes. It was raining, as it only 
can in @ sub-tropical thunder- 
storm, whole water. He seemed 
so much in a hurry for me to 
start that there was nothing 
for it but to go with him. I 
picked up a blanket and 
wrapped it about my shoulders, 
then followed him to the hole 
in the wall that led to the wash- 
house. We reached the edge 
of a rough stone platform that 
jutted out from the side of the 
building. Ibraiham touched my 
arm. 

“Tl jump first; the drop 
is about two metres. No, don’t 
use your torchlight, somebody 
may be watching.” 

Next instant he had jumped, 
and I heard a squelch as he 
landed. I could hear him 
urging me to join him. I 
jumped and sank almost to 
my knees in a refuse heap; 
Ibraiham reached out a hand 
and steadied me, and, still 
holding on to each other, we 
floundered out and reached the 
bottom of the dried-up moat. 

Although the moat was or- 
dinarily dry a good deal of 
water had now collected there, 
which made progress very diffi- 
cult. The fact that I was 
wearing riding-boots and spurs 
speedily brought about a catas- 
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trophe ; my right spur caught 
in some loose masonry, and I 
came down with a thud into 
the slime at the bottom of the 
moat. 

* Lie still ! ’ whispered Ibrai- 
ham. <A flash of lightning 
lighted up everything, and 
ahead I saw for an instant a 
train of pack-mules moving 
away from the village, while 
at either end of the train rode 
a horseman, a rifle slung about 
his shoulders. 

The fact that these men 
carried rifles was in itself sig- 
nificant. In Palestine, and in 
Syria for that matter, the 
natives are not allowed to be 
armed, and rifle-carrying with- 
out permit is punished with a 
pretty stiff term of imprison- 
ment. 

“Is this what you have 
brought me to see ? ” 

“Yes.” I could feel Ibrai- 
ham’s breath against the side 
of my face. ‘Three other of 
these trains have I seen. Per- 
haps in these lies the reason 
why you cannot get workmen 
from Mallia or Tiershiha ? ” 

** And where are they going ?”’ 

“Js that difficult to guess ? ” 

We reached the edge of the 
moat and cautiously scrambled 
out of it. We were now on the 
main track that led into the 
village and our progress had 
to be made with the utmost 
caution. It was certain the 
villagers knew the risk they 
were running and that their 
policy would be to fire first 
and ask questions afterwards. 
At the same time we were 
moving along the bare face 
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of the western wall of the 
castle, and the intermittent 
lightning made our chances of 
discovery very great. Suddenly 
a voice called out hoarsely, and 
I heard another, which I recog- 
nised to be that of Joseph, 
answer. 

They moved away and our 
progress forward continued. 
“* Where are we going ? ” 

“To the canisee.”’ 

“To the church ? ” 

We reached the end of the 
western wall and turned south- 
wards; ahead of us lay the 
church and behind it the school- 
house. Progress was not easier, 
and I could hear the stamping 
and restless movement of wait- 
ing animals. A door was thrown 
open; @ shaft of yellow light 
showed for an instant a mule; 
it was dragged inside and the 
door closed. 

“ The school ? ” 

“Yes. There is a crack in 
a shutter. Come with me, and 
you will see what is going on 
inside.” 

We made a stealthy circuit 
of the mules, then came back 
to the side of the schoolhouse 
again. Ibraiham found the 
shutter, and a chink of light 
showed where I could see in- 
side. 

Certainly the sight was 
strange enough. Half a dozen 
Arabs were in the room, while 
seated cross-legged on a sofa 
was Dr Beyduni. A burnous 
was thrown about his shoulders, 
but underneath this he wore 
his ordinary European clothes. 
Behind him stood Father 
Stephen, while on the floor 
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before him a couple of Arabs 
were busily making up two 
bulky - looking packages. <A 
third Arab held the mule. As 
soon as the packing was finished 
the mule was thrust outside 
and another was brought in 
to take its place. The three 
remaining Arabs in the mean- 
time had gone out of the room 
and come back with their arms 
laden. As the first laid his 
burden on the sacking I started. 
Ten rifle-barrels, quite unmis- 
takable for all their wrapping 
in grease-paper. These were 
carefully packed about with 
hay, then stitched up into a 
sacking bundle. As soon as 
this was completed the parcel 
was lifted up, placed on one 
of the side panniers of the 
mule’s harness and _ secure- 
ly strapped. Another Arab 
brought in a dozen or so stocks, 
and the same operation was 
carried through. Four mules 
were loaded in this way, then 
Beyduni went to the door and 
called out. A big Druse tribes- 
man came into the room. 

He salaamed, wheeled about, 
and was gone. We heard him 
eall to his drivers to marshal 
the mules, and the clatter of 
their hoofs as they moved 
away. Beyduni sat listening 
until the last sound, then took 
out a packet and lighted a 
cigarette. 

It took us three minutes to 
get back to the refuse tip, but 
before we arrived there we 
heard Father Stephen call for 
Joseph. Arrived there we had 
to take a chance on the electric 
torch, otherwise I could never 
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have gained the ledge. Ibrai- 
ham leant against the wall and 
I climbed upon his shoulders, 
then reaching upwards slung 
myself up. 

“To-morrow,” I whispered, 
then slipped through the open- 
ing into the chamber. Hardly 
had I thrown off my coat and 
pulled the blankets over myself 
than the door opened, and 
Joseph, a lamp in his hand, 
came silently into the room. 
For a minute or so he stood 
looking at me, but evidently 
I had taken him in with my 
feigned sleep. 

By seven o’clock next morn- 
ing I had breakfasted and 
was on the road. Officially 
my journey had been entirely 
unsuccessiul: there was no 
labour to be had at either 
Mallia or Tiershiha. Father 
Stephen trumped up an excuse 
that as we had been doing 
some excavations of graves he 
could not advise any of his 
flock to take part in the dese- 
cration of Catholic burying- 
places. The mukdah at Tier- 
shiha relied upon vague excuses 
as to crops and flocks and a 
general declaration that he 
needed every man available. 
Ibraiham discovered for me 
that Dr Beyduni was still 
officially absent. We were two 
miles along the remnants of 
the Crusader road before I 
mentioned the happenings of 
the night before. 

“What you have seen with 
your own eyes cannot lie.” 
He laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ What more can 
I say? This morning I asked 
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many men in Tiershiha of the 
best route to Syria. I told 
them that I was in a hurry: 
could they suggest a direct 
route by which I could ride my 
horse? They said they knew 
of none save by the coast and 
by Bahr Tubariya.” 

* And yet two hundred rifles 
are moving along another route 
which is much more direct ? ” 

“And it must be of good 
surface, too ; those mules were 
heavily laden. Too heavily for 
very rough country. Monsieur, 
I would give much to discover 
just which way they have 
gone.” 

“So would the police and 
so would the French.” 

For the first ten miles the 
spoor of the mules was plain 
enough on the side of the road, 
but as we reached the head of 
the Waddi Kur’n it became 
completely lost. With time 
on our hands Ibraiham and I 
spent three hours looking about 
in vain for any sign of this 
Road Northwards, or of any 
hoof-marks which could show 
us where so large a body of 
animals could have passed. At 
jJast, realising that the men 
were waiting for their pay, I 
was forced to give up the 
search and make for Castle 
Montfort. 

Four days after my visit to 
Mallia, Bryant of the Palestine 
Police, on inspection, called in 
upon us. We feasted him to 
the best of our ability, and 
when the others had cleared 
off to their tents I asked him 
if he knew anything of this 
Road Northwards ? He looked 
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at me curiously, then shook 
his head. 

“They’ve been filling you 
with that story too?” He 
threw back his head and 
laughed. “It’s pretty obvious 
that these villages around here 
have some connection with 
those just over the border. 
After all, it was only the war 
that made the boundaries, and 
they all smuggle. Contraband 
is looked upon as a heaven-sent 
method of adding to their 
legitimate incomes, but how 
the devil are you to put your 
finger on it? Archeological 
theories and the present-day 
conditions don’t run together. 
If you have anything to report, 
then let’s have it.” 

I shook my head and lied. 
“‘ Nothing really. Only I won- 
dered ?’’ I said. For, after 
all, his reception of my first 
inquiry could hardly be termed 
sympathetic. 

“ How’s the Druse business 
getting along ? ” I asked. 

“Pretty big thing. Much 
more to settle it than the 
French at first thought. Why, 
are you feeling the draught 
here at all? ” 

A sudden commotion outside 
made him break off. We heard 
the night-guard challenge, then 
an answer. 

“Habib! Ami! Freund!” 

Together we moved to the 
entrance of the tent. Said, the 
night-guard, and a police con- 
stable were advancing, leading 
between them a forlorn indi- 
vidual in the tattered remnants 
of what had been at one time 
a French military uniform. 
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“Who the devil are you? ” 
demanded Bryant, first in Eng- 
lish and then in French. The 
man answered him in the latter 
language. 

He was a deserter from the 
Foreign Legion, and had given 
himself up to the Druse some 
four days ago. The Druse had 
treated him fairly well, and 
sent him into Palestine on the 
first opportunity. 

* And how did you come ? ” 
demanded Bryant. 

“TI don’t know, mon ecapi- 
taine. It was dark. The night 
before last we started and all 
to-day we have hidden; then 
when night came we moved 
on again. About three miles 
from here we halted, and they 
told me to keep down the 
valley and I would come on 


this camp. I did what they 
told me to do.” 
“And who are they?” 


snapped Bryant. 

“ The men with whom I was.” 

* You do not know them ? ” 

“No, mon capitaine.” 

“ And where did you start 
from ? ” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Then which was the nearest 
town to you when you gave 
yourself up.” 

“ Rashiyiah.” 

“ Bring him into the tent,” 
ordered Bryant, and then to 
me, ‘‘ You have a map here ? 
A large scale ? ” 

I fetched the map and 
spread it out upon the drawing- 
table. We found Rashiyiah 


on the north side of Mount 
Hermon, and measured off the 
distance between it and Kelat 
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Kur’n. It was fifty miles as 
the crow flies. Bryant looked 
keenly at the man. “ You 
were how far from Rashiyiah ? ” 
he demanded. ‘I know some- 
thing of the methods in the 
Legion; when they are near 
to a frontier they don’t let you 
fellows know any too much 
about your whereabouts.” 

“A day’s march. I noticed 
that Hermon lay to the north- 
east.” 

“Then you were pretty close 
to Hasbeiya. Ever hear that 
name ? ” 

The prisoner shook his head. 
“No, the men did not mention 


the name of any place. At 
least not in my hearing.” 
“And the Druse? The 


enemy ? 
to you?” 

“I was sent out on outpost. 
I had made up my mind to 
try to escape from the Legion 
as soon as it was possible. 
When night came I did not 
wait to be relieved, but moved 
forward to where the enemy 
lay. One of the tribesmen saw 
me and took me _ prisoner. 
They gave me food, then said 
that at the first opportunity 
they would send me into British 
territory.” 

** And your nationality is ? ” 

“German.” 

“I thought so,”’ said Bryant. 
“ Keep a guard over him until 
to-morrow. Understand, a 
strict guard. Dismiss!” He 
acknowledged the policeman’s 
salute, waited until the prisoner 
and his guard were out of ear- 
shot, then turned to me. “ Be- 
fore this happened you said 


What did they do 
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something about the Road 
Northwards. Do you know 
anything about it? I mean, 
what were you driving at when 
you said that ? ”’ 

“You may find that I’ve led 
you into a mare’s nest. They’re 
so darned clever.” 

“Tll take the chance of 
that.” 


“So they plant the Road 
Northwards with simsim and 
with barley, with anything that 
will grow up quickly and ob- 
scure it. But to those who 
know it, it remains just the 
same. All the rivers and 
streams are crossed with well- 
paved fords. The paths along 
the hillsides are metalled and 
buttressed. The marshes and 
swamps are made hard either 
with stones or tree-trunks. But 
everywhere they go out of their 
way to obscure the passage 
with vegetation. On the hill- 
sides they plant it about with 
trees, in the waddis they sow 
crops, by the fords they en- 
courage a wilderness of reeds, 
and when on the plains they 
spread out so as not to show 
their passage by the many 
hoof-marks of their animals. At 
the head of the Waddi Kur’n 
the Road Northwards starts, 
and it does not end until it 
reaches the shadow of Mount 
Hermon itself, Hasbeiya. And 
from there it leads on to 
the ancient castle of the 
Ismaelians.” 

“Castle Altamont.” Bryant 
leaned forward and regarded 
Ibraiham intently. ‘‘ You are 
sure of this ? ” 





Ibraiham nodded his head. 
“Yes, monsieur.” 

With my permission he had 
gone out to seek for the Road 
Northwards, and after night- 
fall had fallen in with a mule 
convoy moving northwards. 
For three hours he followed it, 
then missing his footing on a 
hillside he slid some twenty 
feet and the noise had dis- 
turbed the smugglers. One 
detached himself from the 
others and coming back spotted 
him. Ibraiham’s only weapon 
was a Single-barrelled sixteen- 
bore shot-gun, and as the other 
man was armed with a rifle and 
made not the slightest qualms 
about using it, the fight had 
been an uneven one from the 
start. He judged that when 
he was hit in the shoulder he 
must have been practically on 
the frontier and close to the 
Wesh-Shaghun, but to the east- 
wards of it. He could take us 
there again, of that he was 
sure; but whether to the 
exact spot or not he could not 
promise. 

Asked by Bryant as_ to 
whether he thought any of the 
men had recognised him, he 
said that he thought not. In 
fact, when they had first seen 
him they had cried out that he 
was a frontier guard, and also 
after his attacker had dropped 
him he did not think he had 
made any effort to come nearer. 

Bryant made copious notes, 
then at last raised himself to 
his feet. “You'll keep this 
to yourselves; not breathe a 
word, and also keep clear of 
Mallia and Tiershiha. I want 
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this lot red-handed. Not the 
slightest use unless I get them 
on trek. Also”—he looked 
across at me—‘‘for all your 
good name and veracity, I’m 
not going to risk offending a 
powerful effendi like Beyduni 
or incur the displeasure of 
the religious community by 
arresting Father Stephen or 
breaking into his church. But 
in the meantime, if anything 
does come of it, I'll promise 
you this, Ill let you know. 
And Ibraiham, for your sake 
as well as mine, I’m going to 
put you into the police hospital 
at Acre.” 

Dr Beyduni rode over and 
was abject in his apologies. 
Had he known that I was 
coming he would not have 
gone to Acre. Next time would 
I please send a messenger to 
say when I was coming to 
Tiershiha. I accepted his ex- 
planations, and assured him 
that I had slept comfortably 
at Mallia. I was certain that 
he had no suspicions as far 
as I was concerned. 

However, he did shoot one 
question at me which showed 
that he was pretty well in- 
formed as to what took place 
in the camp. “I hear,” he 
said, “‘ that you have had some 
trouble with one of your fore- 
men? I hope that the man is 
doing well ? ” 

I countered his inquiry with 
a subterfuge which is very 
typical amongst the Arabs 
themselves. I immediately 
started to abuse Ibraiham. 
He was a clumsy fool. Be- 
cause he had had service in 
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the French Army he thought 
that he was as good as his 
betters. He had borrowed a 
gun to go shooting chic-caw 
(partridge), and in his efforts 
had shot himself. Fortunately 
Bryant had come along and 
had taken him away for using 
a gun without alicence. I was 
well rid of him. 

“T heard something about 
a brush with smugglers; is 
there any truth in that ? ” 

“ He told me that cock-and- 
bull story. Simply lied to save 
himself. Bryant does not be- 
lieve a word of it.” To em- 
phasise my remarks I banged 
the table in front of me with 
my hand, and Beyduni seemed 
entirely contented with my 
explanation. And as Calver 
appeared on the scene and 
annexed him for the purpose 
of asking innumerable ques- 
tions as to Arab folk-lore, he 
did not get the opportunity of 
pressing his inquiries further. 

Three days after Beyduni’s 
visit a plain-clothes policeman 
came to my tent. Ostensibly 
he was selling eggs, but as soon 
a8 we were alone he produced 
from inside his gallibiah a note 
from Bryant. The note showed 
that he meant business, and 
I asked the policeman the plan 
of campaign. The rendezvous 
was to be some eight miles from 
the head of the Waddi Kur’n, 
on the edge of the Wesh- 
Shaghun, and Bryant had told 
him to bring me on _ foot. 
Horses would attract attention. 
Also I was to wear a cuffier, 
the Arab head-dress, and 4 
burnous. 
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Feisul, the policeman, moved 
quickly. After all, he had 
little or nothing to encumber 
him, a pair of cotton trousers 
and a thin cotton vest, his 
burnous thrown over his shoul- 
ders, and his feet bare. But 
for me it was different. The 
grey flannel trousers that I 
wore felt like lead, and a 
flannel cricket shirt clung to 
my body in the most un- 
pleasant manner; also I was 
not used to wearing a cuffer 
draped about my face and 
neck, and although this means 
of keeping off the sun is per- 
haps one of the best in the 
world, it takes time to get used 
to it. Up hill and down dale 
we went, Feisul swinging ahead 
and constantly stopping to 
allow me to come up. The 
paths we followed were ex- 
tremely rough, and stones con- 
stantly found their way into 
my boots, necessitating further 
stops for their removal. 

Yet for all this unpleasant- 
ness I had time to take in the 
beauty and wildness of the 
scenery about me. The rearing 
majestic hills, with their barren 
heads and circling of the grey 
prickly poterium, and lower 
the mulberry, oak and cousina ; 
because it was still spring and 
the ground had not yet dried 
up flowers were blooming in 
profusion. The squill, the tulip 
and the anemone were at the 
height of their shortlived ex- 
istence, and on the lower slopes 
of the hills and in the waddis 
wild olive, cypress and cedars 
were pretty plentiful. Cer- 
tainly the scenery was beau- 
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tiful enough if it had not been 
so oppressively hot, and I felt 
very keenly the disadvantage 
of my sixteen stone odd. We 
halted at the side of a stream, 
and Feisul producing a gourd 
filled it with water ; then having 
collected some wild mint, which 
he mixed with the water, he 
offered it to me to drink. The 
mixture of the mint and the 
stream water was a very re- 
freshing one. 

“How much farther?” I 
asked. 

He pointed to the mountains 
ahead. ‘Over there. Two 
miles. El-Shems (Syria).”’ 

I realised that we were in 
the no-man’s-land between 
Syria and Palestine and that 
the end of our journey was 
near. It took us three-quarters 
of an hour of hard climbing 
to reach the top of the next 
ridge, and below us lay the 
upper reaches of the Waddi 
Abu-Mohamet. We started to 
descend, scrambling and slith- 
ering down a goat-track, and 
reached @ fairly thick belt of 
stunted oak. Here Feisul halted 
and cupping his hands sent out 
a queer shrill whistle. A mo- 
ment later an answering whistle 
came from about a couple of 
hundred yards farther down the 
waddi. 

We went towards the sound, 
and as we reached a belt of 
mulberry trees the large figure 
of Bryant stepped out. 

A sergeant and four men of 
the British gendarmerie were 
sitting some twenty yards away, 
and a little farther off were 


ten native constables and a 
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sergeant. With Bryant was a 
youthful lieutenant of the 
French Colonial Army, to whom 
I was introduced. 

Ibraiham, too, was there, and 
came up to me and salaamed. 
He was very full of his own 
importance, and told me that 
the French soldiers were Tirail- 
leurs d’Afrique, and came from 
villages close to his own. 

“You’ve brought a rifle for 
me ? ” I asked Bryant. 

He nodded. ‘“ But you won’t 
need it for six hours at the 
very least. It will be mid- 
night before any of our friends 
are here.” Six hours of wait- 
ing ! 

Before it became dark we 
had a scratch meal; then, to 
while away the time, Bryant, 
de Grasket, and the five British 
policemen played vingt-et-un. 
About ten o’clock de Grasket 
moved off stealthily to take up 
his position with his men, and 
Bryant sent the British con- 
tingent to take up the post he 
had chosen for them at the 
head of the waddi’s fork, which 
was about two hundred and 
fifty yards higher up. The 
Arab police he posted near to 
us, a8 he realised that restraint, 
so necessary in an undertaking 
of this sort, was not their 
strong point, and a too hastily 
fired rifle would spoil the entire 
plan of campaign. Ibraiham 
remained with us. 

The night was pitch dark, 
and in spite of the heat of the 
day none too warm. As I lay 
peering out into the darkness 
and fingering the butt of my 
rifle a thousand thoughts came 
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into my mind. The whole 
thing might be a failure? 
Ibraiham might have got on 
to the wrong scent altogether ? 
The gun-runners might have 
the wind up and not come? 
And at the same time there 
were other thoughts. I knew 
what wild firers French native 
troops could be, and we were 
exactly vis-a-vis to them across 
the waddi. Not a very pleasant 
thought. 

The native police were hum- 
ming to themselves, and Bryant 
ordered them to stop that 
noise and came across to me. 

“It’s a big thing, a darned 
big thing. I hope for all our 
sakes that we shall pull it off.” 

“Then you think that it’s 
the goods ? ”’ 

** Of course it is. The R.A.F. 
and the authorities in Trans- 
Jordan have been sending thou- 
sands on a wild goose chase, 
and all the while they’ve been 
running guns under our very 
noses. Really, it is obvious 
when you come to think of it. 
The Syrian malcontents were 
only too glad to lead the T.-J. 
people up the garden and get 
away with it here.” 

We talked on for a while, 
and then glancing at my watch 
I saw that it was already mid- 
night. Bryant went back to 
his Arab police, and I could 
hear the rustling as he moved 
them into a final position and 
the click of the breeches 4s 
they loaded their rifles. 

At first the sound of the 
smugglers’ approach was almost 
imperceptible, but gradually it 
came nearer and nearer. A 
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couple of wild pigs had also 
heard, for they came bolting 
up the waddi and squealing as 
they came. 

I could hear the clatter and 
slither of the mules, and the 
heavier sound of .the horse- 
hoofs. One of the drovers was 
humming one of those tunes so 
dear to the fellah and the 
others were taking up the 
chorus. At the most they 
were only singing half-voice, 
but so still was the night that 
I could hear the song with 
perfect plainness. 

Three hundred yards, two 
hundred, one hundred, fifty. 
Now the convoy was almost 
dead below us, still entirely 
unaware of our presence. 

“Qui va 14?” bawled de 
Grasket. ‘“ Halte! Qui vala?”’ 

The clatter of frightened ani- 
mals, shouts of men, an order 
yelled out in Arabic, and the 
splash and flounder as a mule 
slipped and fell into the water. 

Bang! A _ bullet whined 
harmlessly over our heads. 
Bang! Bang! The men at 
the end of the convoy were 
beginning to fire. With a dull 
report a rocket sped up into 
the air, and as it burst it lit 
up the waddi beneath. For a 
second I saw the convoy, a 
group of frightened tribesmen 
at its head, behind the mules 
and the drovers. A Véry light 
blazed out, and showed that 
the men at the head of the 
convoy were trying to enfilade, 
and already the mules were 
being swung about for a hasty 
retreat. Across the waddi the 
French had started to fire, the 
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sharp crack of their rifles was 
increasing in volume, and the 
Véry lights were now going up 
one after another. I could see 
that the gun-runners had dis- 
mounted and were taking cover 
wherever it was possible ; their 
horses they had driven off, but 
this strategy was quite usual 
in their method of fighting, 
and if they escaped they would 
be able to pick them up later. 

Bryant came crawling to my 
side. “I’m going to leave it 
to the French if I can. Unless, 
of course, they come back into 
British territory, or the job’s 
too big for them to handle.” 
He broke off. “‘ By Jove, what 
was that ? ” 

High up the other side of the 
waddi, above where de Grasket 
and his men were stationed, 
had come another burst of 
firing. Bryant swore under his 
breath. “ I might have guessed 
that it was not as simple as it 
looked,” he grunted. “If I'd 
only thought I might have 
known that they would have 
some guardian angels some- 
where. Anyhow, that settles 
it ; we'll have to come in.” 

His whistle shrilled out and 
the gendarmerie started to fire. 
Their position at the fork of 
the waddi gave them a sweeping 
command. The men in the 
waddi beneath were still firing 
hard, and, as soon as the Arab 
police joined in, they directed 
a good portion of their fire in 
our direction. Most of their 
shots went high, but two bullets 
spattered against a boulder 
behind me, and I heard a native 
constable call out shrilly that 
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he was hit. Both the gun- 
runners in the waddi and their 
friends up above were holding 
their fire and waiting for a 
rifle-flash, then shooting at it. 
I found this to my own cost, 
for each shot that I took 
brought back one in return, 
more often than not nearer 
than was pleasant. 

Feisul, the tracker, came 
crawling through the under- 
growth. “‘ Ya’seedi, there are 
anything up to a hundred men 
with the convoy. About ten 
have been hit, and they are 
taking them back.” 

“ Rather more than we bar- 
gained for,” said Bryant to 
himself. ‘“‘ Very well, Feisul ; 
slip back to the sarweesche 
ingleesi (English sergeant) and 
tell him to hold on for all he’s 
worth. Sergeant Mohamet is 
at the bottom of the drift with 
ten men ; he’ll hold them what- 
ever happens. Never thought 
that they would put up a fight 
like this ! ” 

A moment later a _ bullet 
buried itself in a tree a little 
to the left of me. Bryant 
gripped my arm. ‘For the 
love of Heaven, be careful. If 
you, @ civilian, go and get 
yourself killed, I’m in for it.” 

“ And in the meantime——” 

He grunted. “I can’t do a 
thing without de Grasket ; it’s 
up to him to make the move. 
Anyhow, I’m safe enough here, 
and I don’t think that. our 
friends will get out of the waddi 
in a hurry.” 

From what happened after- 
wards it was obvious that the 
gun-runners had looked upon 





the western end of the waddi 
as their means of escape, and 
it had been their plan to hold 
our fire at the eastern end while 
they drew off their main body 
to the west. The Druse on 
the north side of the waddi 
were in @ very much better 
position than the French, and 
as soon as the convoy was freed 
it would have been an easy 
matter for them to draw off. 
But now that they found the 
western end was blocked they 
started to press again towards 
the east. 

The firing increased on all 
sides, but a great deal of it 
was blind, as the supply of 
rockets and Véry lights was 
running short. Bryant had 
only brought a hundred, and 
I reckoned more than eighty 
had been fired. 

De Grasket’s whistle sounded. 
Once, twice, three times. The 
French were scrambling down 
the waddi for all they were 
worth, and we could hear 
the rattle of displaced stones 
as they came. The British 
gendarmerie were moving in, 
and Bryant started away at 
the head of his Arab police. 
The British gendarmerie threw 
a couple of Mills bombs, and 
the crash and shatter as they 
exploded in the confined space 
seemed tremendous. The sound 
of the explosions went echoing 
away down the waddi, and 
after a moment’s pause the 
firing began again, but now 
from the waddi itself there 
came no shots. 

A few of our remaining Véry 
lights blazed out, and the 
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French finished their scramble 
with a species of charge, or 
rather @ helter-skelter descent 
with rifle and fixed bayonet. 
Bryant had timed the advance 
of his own men perfectly, and 
we arrived at the bottom in- 
stantaneously with the French. 

There was little or no hand- 
to-hand fighting, but farther 
down the waddi the French 
took four prisoners and bay- 
oneted two men. The British 
gendarmes had knocked one 
man on the head and shot 
another with a pistol. The 
bag, as Bryant put it, was 
hardly as big as he had ex- 
pected. And in the meantime 
there were at least three hours 
before dawn. 

De Grasket had had seven 
men killed and twenty-six were 
wounded ; Sergeant Dobbs re- 
ported two wounded, and 
Bryant had three men wounded, 
one of them very seriously. Of 
the smugglers ten were dead 
and seven seriously wounded ; 
there were also seven prisoners. 
Of the Druse on the top of the 
hills it was impossible to say 
how many had been hit, and 
certainly they had lived up to 
tradition as far as taking away 
both their dead and wounded. 

When dawn came we were 
doomed to a certain degree of 
disappointment. Save for the 
wounded mules all the others 
had disappeared, as had the 
horses, nor was there any sign 
of the rest of the men whom 
Feisul had counted in the 
convoy. 

Still what we did find was 
at least satisfactory. We found 
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two more wounded men and 
another dead one, while four- 
teen mules had either been 
killed outright or had to be put 
down. An examination of their 
packs showed that the informa- 
tion which I had given was in 


every way correct. Each car- 
ried a consignment of munitions 
of one sort or another. In all 
we collected ninety-six rifles 
and upwards of seven thousand 
rounds of ammunition. These 
de Grasket took charge of, as 
he also did of the prisoners, 
claiming that the action had 
taken place within the French 
zone. I asked Bryant why he 
had not pressed for a propor- 
tion of the spoils, but he shook 
his head. 

“They’re of no use to me 
and of more interest to him. 
Anyhow ”—he glanced towards 
the prisoners—‘“ our prisons are 
full and. ” He gave a little 
significant jerk of his head. 

By eight o’clock we had 
buried the dead and generally 
cleaned up, and half an hour 
later de Grasket, after an effu- 
sive farewell, marched away 
at the head of his column. 
And with him went Ibraiham, 
a very proud and self-conscious 
individual, who insisted on kiss- 
ing my hands, always an em- 
barrassing salute to the ordinary 
man. He had shown his papers 
to de Grasket, who had prom- 
ised that he would see the 
colonel and get him a re- 
engagement in the Tirailleurs 
d’ Afrique. 

The trackers soon discovered 
the secrets of the Road North- 
wards, and pegged it out with 
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whitened stakes. The fords 
were in perfect condition, as 
were the buttressed pathways 
on the side of the hills. Later 
the officials of the Department 
of Public Works came along 
and did with a few sticks of 
dynamite what time had failed 
to do. It seemed desecration, 
but after all it was necessary. 
While such a route existed 
smuggling and contraband 
would be rife between the two 
countries, and in the face of 
their troubles with the Druse 
the French were pretty em- 
phatic that it should be de- 
stroyed. 

Beyduni, though carefully 
watched, slipped his guard on 
the night of the ambush and 
escaped the country. I heard 
afterwards that he found an 
asylum in Egypt, and two 
years later when things settled 
down he was forgiven by the 
French and allowed to return 
to Syria. Father Stephen found 
pressing business in Cyprus, 
and the authorities let him go. 
The mukdahs of both Mallia 
and Tiershiha were deposed 
from office and a large fine 
put upon the villages. Joseph, 
the schoolmaster, was brought 
before a judge and given a 
year’s imprisonment, but the 
charge that they brought 
against him was that of run- 
ning drugs; there was not a 
mention of either rifles or am- 
munition in his indictment. 
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The French did not hang the 
prisoners they had taken, but 
exchanged them for soldiers 
that the Druse had captured. 
Which, after all, was extremely 
well deserved on the part of the 
tribesmen, for they had fought 
clean throughout. 

Some months later, when 
the excavations at Kelat Kur’n 
were over, I was acting as a 
correspondent at the taking of 
Sueida. The fire was extremely 
hot, and for personal safety I 
was crouching behind a boul- 
der. <A little behind me a party 
of French troops was resting, 
and as I lay watching the opera- 
tions I felt a hand touch me 
on the shoulder. Turning my 
head I saw Ibraiham, the galons 
of a sergeant on his sleeve. 
He pointed towards the Druse 
positions and laughed. 

“ They shoot well ? ” 

I agreed with him and he 
shook his head. 

“I was just wondering if 
any of those rifles that are 
firing at us ever passed through 
@ little village called} Mallia,” 
he said, “and if we saw any 
of them one night in that 
schoolroom ? ”’ 

A whistle blew behind us, 
and he turned and started to 
crawl his way back to his 
platoon. The little schoolroom 
at Mallia? I found that my 
own thoughts were centring 
themselves upon the same ques- 
tion. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LATTER-DAY SAILING-SHIP 
OWNER. 


BY SIR WILLIAM GARTHWAITE, BART. 


As a boy I loved, in my 
spare time, to walk round the 
docks, my particular favourites 
being the East and West India 
Docks in London, and _ to 
watch the ships—which were 
mostly sailing-ships at that 
time—discharging. What a 
forest of masts! Ships from 
the West and East, a medley 
of tongues; strange-looking 
men discharging strange-looking 
cargoes; the scent of spices, 
hides, copra, sugar, coffee, tim- 
ber—everything confused and 
mixed up, but an order in all 
the chaos. Ships showing the 
traces of their fights with the 
sea—rusted and salt-covered. 
All this made me read the 
accounts of the travels of the 
Elizabethan and later navi- 
gators with a keen devouring 
interest ; and, besides teaching 
me geography, it taught me 
many other things about the 
world and its products which 
became very useful later on. 
Moreover, it woke up in me 
the ‘ wanderlust ’ which I sup- 
pose I inherited from some 
remote Norse ancestors. At 
the age of twelve I made my 
first voyage into the blue. 
Unknown to anyone, even my 
parents, I saved up my pocket- 
money and bought myself a 
return third-class ticket from 
London to Calais. I did the 
trip there and back in a day ; 


I spent three or four hours on 
French soil, and was exces- 
sively proud of being able to 
go into some of the shops and, 
in exceedingly poor French, 
make some trifling purchases. 
For years I kept this trip a 
dead secret. 

Then I remember I read in 
one of Charles Reade’s books 
about the usefulness of a man 
knowing a trade; I also read 
elsewhere that the children of 
the Czar and the Emperor of 
Germany had to learn trades, 
so that, in the event of for- 
tune ceasing to smile upon 
them, they could earn their 
own livings; rather a pro- 
phetic forethought as things 
have turned out! I therefore 
thought that what was good 
for them must be good for me, 
and I had myself taught car- 
pentry and cabinet-making and 
signwriting, and attained a cer- 
tain proficiency, until one day 
I discovered that this was 
taking up too much of my 
time. I dropped my training 
for a trade and devoted myself 
more to languages, learnt 
French and went to France ; 
I learnt German and spent 
a little while in Heidelberg. 
I took up Italian, drifted into 
Spanish, and finally ended up 
with Portuguese. In between 
times I was working and more 
or less earning money, the work- 
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ing always interspersed with 
reading and a good deal of 
exercise, walking tours, cycling 
tours, motor-cycling, sailing, 
mild mountain climbing. Holi- 
days were invariably spent 
abroad, my whole life regulated 
in a serious way—probably far 
too serious. However, I do 
not intend to go into the 
intimate side. Always present 
was the desire to have some- 
thing to do with the sea, to 
have the power to send ships 
here and there, to order my 
dream ships to India, to the 
Far East; whole chapters of 
fantastic unpractical dreams, 
while walking, riding, sleeping, 
with no solid basis. Then 
came some useful experience 
in the office of an engineer 
doing an export business 
abroad, which was my first 
real connection with ships ; 
and some years in charge of a 
branch of a coal business work- 
ing with France, where I got 
accustomed to all the techni- 
calities ef loading and dis- 
charging sailing-ships and 
steamers. Finally my _ real 
chance came, which allowed 
me to make use of all the know- 
ledge I had acquired in one 
very interesting and exceed- 
ingly arduous job. 

In 1867 a treaty was con- 
cluded between Brazil and 
Bolivia, one of the conditions 
being that Brazil was _ to 
build a railway between the 
Madeira River, which runs into 
the Amazon about one hundred 
miles below Manaos, and the 
Mamoré River, which descends 
from the highlands of Bolivia. 


This railway had to be built 
to avoid the Falls in the 
Maderia River between Sao 
Antonio and Guajara-Merim, 
a distance of about 300 miles, 
The idea was to offer an easy 
exit to the Atlantic for the 
rich products of Bolivia from 
the eastern slope of the Andes. 

An American, Colonel George 
Earl Church, undertook to 
construct this railway in 1872. 
A year afterwards nothing 
had been done except that it 
was reported “the country 
was @ charnel-house, the men 
dying off like flies; that the 
road ran through an _ inhos- 
pitable wilderness of swamp 
and porphyry ridges alternat- 
ing, and that, with the com- 
mand of all the capital in the 
world and half its population, 
it would be impossible to build 
the road.” 

Different attempts were made 
to continue the railway, and 
finally in 1879 the construction 
was abandoned. It was a 
situation very similar to that 
of the first attempt to build 
the Panama Canal. The climate 
was in every way unhealthy: 
the men engaged in the con- 
struction died from every 
known and, at the time, many 
unknown tropical diseases. All 
the railway stock and material 
was left to rot where it stood, 
and in a few years’ time the 
wilderness covered up prac- 
tically every trace of the work 
which had been attempted. 

In 1907 a contract was signed 
between the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the group repre- 
sented by Mr Percival Farquhar 
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to construct the Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway, and this time 
it succeeded, the railway being 
finished in 1913. 

In connection with the con- 
struction of this railway I had 
some very interesting experi- 
ences, a8 it fell to me to pur- 
chase the whole of the material 
that was required and ship 
it to Sao Antonio. This was 
an immense undertaking, as 
it included everything that 
was necessary not for the rail- 
way alone, but food, medical 
supplies and a great number 
of the men. 

After studying the few data 
there were available regarding 
the Madeira River, I ascer- 
tained that there was a differ- 
ence in the level between 
high-water and low-water of 
over twenty feet, and that 
the river was navigable for 
ocean-going steamers, with great 
care, for four months in the 
year, from January to April. 
I must explain that from Para 
to Itacoatiara, at the mouth 
of the Madeira, it is about 900 
miles from the sea and from 
Itacoatiara to SAo Antonio 700 
miles, so that ocean - going 
steamers had to make a trip 
of about 1600 miles from the 
sea practically into the foot- 
hills of the Andes. I chartered 
a large number of steamers, 
practically all British, one of 
the first being very appropri- 
ately named the s.8s. England ; 
and I thus had the privilege 
of sending to this distant spot 
in the Amazon Valley the 
first ordinary ‘ tramp,’ drawing 
twenty-two feet of water, which 
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had ever ventured so far into 
the Valley of the Amazon. Of 
course, the Booth Line had 
been sending their steamers for 
years up the Amazon to Manaos 
and Iquitos, but I first opened 
up the Madeira for normal 
modern ‘ tramps.’ 

There were many interesting 
episodes in connection with 
the construction of this railway. 
Sickness of the staff was the 
greatest enemy, and_ the 
Directors were compelled to 
construct up-to-date hospitals 
with a staff of doctors and 
nurses to look after the lab- 
ourers and engineers who fell 
ill. At least 10 per cent of the 
force was ill most of the time, 
and as at one time 3000 men 
were engaged, the medical staff 
was a big undertaking. 

Living in Paris, I was apt to 
be called upon at any of the 
twenty-four hours of the day 
by a cable requesting immedi- 
ate help in one matter or 
another. 

For the first voyages of my 
steamers I was greatly troubled 
by the sickness of the crews. 
Although they only remained 
at their discharging port for 
ten to fifteen days, practically 
every man on board got malaria 
in a bad form, so much so that 
by the time they got down the 
Amazon River and out at sea 
almost the whole crew would 
be ill. In one steamer every 
man of the crew, inclusive of 
the officers, was ill. Steam 
could not be kept up, and for 
two or three days the steamer 
drifted helpless at sea, until 
finally some of the men re- 
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covered and enough steam 
was got up to take her into 
the neighbouring port—Bar- 
bados, I believe it was. 

Profiting by this lesson I 
made it a practice to send out 
with every steamer a doctor 
with a supply of medicines— 
mostly quinine—and mosquito- 
netting, after which the trouble 
diminished. 

The need for small craft 
became speedily apparent. 
There was no time to build 
them, and I had to scour 
round and find lighters and 
tugs to assist in the trans- 
portation on the Madeira River. 
Most of these I was able to 
purchase in Holland, where 
river transportation is more 
developed than in_ other 
European countries. These 
tugs and lighters were sent 
out with ‘ scratch ’ crews, many 
in the winter-time, and most 
arrived without damage. 

The courage and hardihood 
of the masters in charge of 
such craft is worthy of com- 
ment, although they never 
seemed to think they were 
doing anything more than 
ordinary routine work. It 
needs, however, pretty good 
nerves for a man to take a 
70-foot tug from Holland to 
Brazil during the winter gales— 
a tug not built for regular sea- 
going work—towing a lighter 
of 300 or 400 tons partly bal- 
lasted with coal. Of course, 
all these craft were strength- 
ened for the voyage and had 
to pass survey. I remember 
discussing with the master of 
one of these tugs the question 
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of his lifeboat accommodation 
(the said master being about 
the shape and colour of a Dutch 
cheese—the red variety), and 
his reply was that, so far as he 
was concerned, he needed no 
lifeboat, as if anything hap- 
pened the lifeboat would not be 
much good, and, in any event, 
he was sure to float! This man 
sailed his ship, in company 
with another tug, during the 
winter gales of February and 
arrived safely at his destina- 
tion, so that he and his one 
officer, one engineer, one assist- 
ant engineer, and crew of four 
deckhands and four stokers 
must have been pretty good 
seamen. Of course, practically 
all were brought up in sail, 
which may account for it. 
Some barges which I built I 
had rigged as schooners and 
sailed them out to Para. 

The supply of labour also 
had to be kept up. Parties of 
labourers came from the Greek 
Islands, the north of Spain and 
elsewhere. Negroes were also 
largely shipped from the West 
Indian Islands. 

To illustrate another of the 
difficulties in connection with 
the construction of such a 
railway, I will recount an 
instance which seems almost 
incredible. Contracts were 
made with the natives and with 
some of the responsible com- 
mercial firms in the Amazon 
Valley for the supply of the 
necessary sleepers, or Cross- 
ties. It was feared by the 
contractors that there would be 
some difficulty in getting de- 
liveries, and they therefore 
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ordered many more than they 
expected to get. However, the 
result was, in spite of the fact 
that the railway was being built 
through forests of wonderful 
hardwood (the trees in many 
instances had to be felled 
with dynamite), that the con- 
struction of the railway was 
finally held up on account 
of the shortage of cross- 
ties. I received an 8.0.8. call 
in Paris, and, after taking 
stock of the situation, I made 
a contract with a firm in 
Australia for the supply of a 
eargo of Australian hardwood 
sleepers, for which I had to 
charter a steamer, and this 
steamer did the 11,000 miles 
journey from Western Australia 
to Sio Antonio, arriving in the 
nick of time, and actually laid 
down the sleepers on the wharf 
at a cheaper price than that 
at which they could be made 
on the spot. On account of 
the activities of the white ant 
(or termite) it is only certain 
categories of hardwood which 
are of any use, and I under- 
stand these Australian sleepers 
gave excellent service. 

Another British product 
which I shipped in enormous 
quantities to Brazil (many hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons per 
annum) was coal in the shape 
of briquettes. On account of 
the climate and the continual 
handling, ordinary coal disinte- 
grates too easily into dust, 
whereas briquettes are easier to 
handle and are also weather- 
proof. 

I may mention, before leav- 
ing the subject of railroad 


construction, that I placed with 
the Marconi Company the first 
order which they received for a 
wireless installation in Brazil, 
or, I believe, in South America, 
as the German Telefunken had 
been universally adopted. I 
saw Senator Marconi several 
times in respect to this. One 
station was put up at Manaos 
and another at Sao Antonio, 
and very great difficulties were 
experienced in getting com- 
munications through on account 
of the extraordinary atmos- 
pheric disturbances caused by 
the dense forests. It was 
finally discovered that the best 
time for working was between 
the hours of 2 and 4 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Apart from my activities 
with the Madeira-Mamoré Rail- 
way, I was instrumental in 
placing an order for a fleet of 
steamers for navigation on the 
Amazon River—steamers bigger 
and better than anything that 
had been sent out before: 
twin-screw boats carrying 1000 
tons on twelve feet, all of 
which were safely navigated 
out to Brazil under their own 
steam ; floating docks and tugs 
for the Port of Pard; tugs 
and other craft for different 
other ports in Brazil; stern- 
wheel steamers for the upper 
reaches of the Mamoré and the 
Beni Rivers. 

One steamer which is of 
particular interest was one 
of the former banana-carrying 
steamers, called the Oracabessa, 
which I bought in 1911, and 
which first put my name on 
Lloyd’s Register as an owner 
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—although it was an owner- 
ship in trust only. I might 
explain that at the port of 
Itacoatiara, where the Madeira 
runs into the Amazon, we had 
a store-ship on which we stored 
goods needed for the construc- 
tion of the railway when the 
water fell too low in the Madeira 
to enable the stores to be sent 
up to S&o Antonio. The hulk 
we had was inadequate for 
our needs, and we decided to 
buy another steamer. My 
choice fell upon the Oracabessa, 
which was a very handsome 
ship and in very good con- 
dition. I loaded her in Swansea 
with briquettes and general 
cargo, and sent her round to 
Antwerp to pick up about 
100 tons of dynamite, of which 
{I shipped out large quantities 
for the construction of the 
railway. She also towed a 
lighter, which, unfortunately, 
was lost in the Channel. As 
the ship was to stay out in 
Brazil, I signed on as many 
negroes as I could, thinking 
that they might find employ- 
ment as labourers on the rail- 
way ; but these men gave end- 
less trouble. The master who 
took out this ship with its 
‘scratch ’ crew was an aggres- 
sive, capable, little man, some- 
thing of the Captain Kettle 
type, and he did his job well. 
On arrival at Para the negroes 
wanted to go ashore, which the 
master would not permit, as 
the ship was clearing at Cus- 
toms at Parad and going direct 
up to Itacoatiara. A mutiny 
took place, and the niggers 
besieged the captain in his 
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cabin. With a revolver in 
his hand he held them at bay, 
threatening to fire into the 
cases of dynamite and blow 
them all to smithereens, in- 
cluding himself, unless they 
behaved. Meanwhile one of 
his officers was signalling fran- 
tically to the shore, and a 
launch full of police coming out 
to the steamer, order was 
speedily restored and a number 
of the negroes were left to 
languish in the verminous dun- 
geons of the Para gaol-house. 
This ship, which paid for her- 
self in one voyage, remained 
in Itacoatiara until 1916, when 
she was sold to some Brazilians 
for about five times more than 
I gave for her. She was put 
into dry dock, fitted with new 
boilers and generally repaired, 
and did good service between 
New York and Brazil during 
the war, earning, I believe, a 
small fortune for her pur- 
chasers. Her name was 
changed, and I do not know 
what has become of her now. 
In July 1914 I was returning 
from South America, and all 
the way across we had news 
by wireless which rather dis- 
turbed us. On our way up- 
Channel to Southampton we 
were passed by the Grand 
Fleet, bound we knew not 
where, but apparently for the 
North Sea; fighting ships in 
an endless line flung out across 
the horizon. The spectacle was 
so impressive that it almost 
inspired one with awe, and 
certainly with pride in one’s 
nationality. 
Directly arising from the war 
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started my association with 
sailing - ships; the purchase 
by me of the three-masted 
schooner ise, square-rigged 
on the foremast. Her master 
little dreamed when he sailed 
for Germany in 1914 with 
his cargo of about 350 tons 
of hides that his ship was to 
have the distinction of being 
the first enemy ship captured 
after the declaration of war, 
but so it was. On the after- 
noon of the 4th August 1914, 
while she was feeling her way 
up to the entrance of the 
Channel, the Else was captured 
and brought into Falmouth. 
Another happening which no 
one could then foresee was that 
the Else was destined to become 
one of the most famous of the 
*Q’ ships, whose heroic deeds 
helped so much during one 
period to keep the submarine 
menace within bounds. 


The Else was put up for 


auction and sold to my com- 
pany, and her name was 
changed to First Prize. My 
intention was to use her for 
the coasting trade, but, later 
on, I was informed by the 
Admiralty that they desired 
such a ship for special pur- 
poses, and I offered her to the 
Admiralty unconditionally. I 
was proud and flattered that a 
ship I had was wanted in con- 
nection with the war and 
deemed it a privilege to be in 
@ position to offer such a ship. 
I also made an offer to man 
the ship and fit her with motors 
and to take service myself on 
her, but this offer was declined 
by the Admiralty, and in a 


very pleasant way I was told 
to get on with my business. 
Engines were put in her, and 
finally, after having had her 
name once more changed to 
H.M.S8. Prize, she went to sea 
under the command of Lieu- 
tenant W. E. Sanders (who 
afterwards became Lieutenant- 
Commander W. E. Sanders, 
V.C., D.S.0., R.N.R.). San- 
ders was a magnificent seaman 
—a New Zealander by birth— 
and already had a wonderful 
record in other ‘ Q’ ships. 

The Prize had many suc- 
cesses, and one of the greatest 
was its famous fight with the 
submarine U-93, commanded 
by a very able officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Freiherr von 
Spiegel. This submarine, which 
was returning back to Germany 
from her cruise, had already 
sunk eleven Allied ships, and 
its commander decided, al- 
though the Prize looked ‘ small 
game,’ to add a twelfth. After 
a long contest, during which 
the Prize was apparently de- 
serted by the ‘panic party,’ 
notwithstanding which she was 
severely shelled by the sub- 
marine, the U-93 finally ap- 
proached in order to finish her 
off, being convinced that she 
was genuinely deserted. Im- 
mediately the guns on the Prize 
could bear on the submarine 
Sanders opened fire, one of the 
shells striking the forward gun 
of the submarine, blowing it 
to pieces, as well as the gun’s 
crew; another shot destroyed 
the conning-tower and a Lewis- 
gun raked the deck. After that 
the submarine was hit by many 
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shells, and was seen to sink. 
Lieutenant - Commander von 
Spiegel and some petty officers 
were picked up, and all hands 
were forced to set to work to 
prevent the Prize from sinking. 
She finally managed to reach 
the Irish Coast, and was towed 
in. What was more remark- 
able was that the U-93, al- 
though in such a bad way, 
was brought to the surface 
again and sufficiently repaired 
to return to Germany. Lieu- 
tenant Sanders was awarded 
the V.C. and promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Commander, 
and many other decorations 
were given to officers and crew. 
Finally, the Prize came to a 
very lamentable end, together 
with all her crew. Different 
accounts have been given of 
this, and I do not know which 
is the correct version, but I 
will give mine. It was stated 
that the Prize became so well 
known and was so hated for 
her exploits that the Germans 
decided to make a special effort 
to destroy her. She had been 
sighted and photographed by 
various submarines, so that no 
matter how she was disguised 
an expert eye could recognise 
her. This being known, it was 
decided to sail her under special 
conditions, and orders were 
given for her to operate in the 
Atlantic followed at a respect- 
able distance by a British sub- 
marine, the idea being that 
the British submarine should 
tackle any German submarine 
which would go for the Prize. 
According to my account, 
what happened was this. The 
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Prize, two or three hundred 
miles out in the Atlantic, off 
the Irish Coast, was followed 
by the British submarine, which 
later spotted a German sub- 
marine and proceeded to attack 
it, the Prize keeping on her 
course. In the early hours 
of the morning a violent ex- 
plosion occurred, the Prize 
with all her crew was blown 
to smithereens, and everyone 
perished. It appears from 
the reports afterwards given 
by the commander of the 
German submarine which blew 
up the Prize that he was 
hunting for her in company 
with the first submarine which 
was attacked by the Britisher, 
and once the Britisher was 
engaged it was comparatively 
easy work to follow the Prize 
and wait until nightfall in 
order to destroy her. As I 
have already stated, I cannot 


vouch for the truth of this 


version. In any event, the 
result was a glorious death for 
Lieutenant -Commander San- 
ders and his crew, and a cruel 
loss for Great Britain. 

I looked around for another 
ship, as I was determined to 
have one in the navy for the 
duration of the war, and finally 
I purchased the steam-yacht 
Adventuress. 

This vessel was the last 
yacht built in England prior 
to the war. Built by Hepple’s 
of South Shields for an Ameri- 
can, she was of a rather unusual 
form for an English yacht, 
having an American spoon-bow. 
The owner sailed with her in 
July 1914 for America, but 
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when she called at Southampton 
he died suddenly and the yacht 
was sold. She did very good 
service aS an armed patrol 
vessel in the north of Scotland 
and came through the war 
without serious mishap. 

’ When the Adventuress was 
redelivered to me after the war 
I sold her in New York at a 
very good price. 

The Adventuress is still afloat. 
I had heard nothing of her for 
a considerable time, when, in 
1925, I happened to be spending 
the night in Monte Carlo, and 
in the early morning I looked 
out of the window of my 
hotel and saw the outline of a 
yacht which reminded me of 
the Adventuress. I went down 
to the port and was amazed 
to discover that it was the old 
Adventuress. Her name had 
been changed to Beryl, and she 
had become—and I believe 
still is—the property of Lord 
Inverclyde, who had bought 
her from the American owner. 

In 1915, in view of the 
situation created by the war, I 
foresaw that it would be in- 
creasingly difficult to find 
steamers for the transportation 
of the coal, &c., which I was 
shipping, and I began to study 
the question of sailing-ships, 
and decided that I would at 
last realise my youthful dreams 
by becoming a sailing-ship 
owner. 

The first ship I purchased 
was the barque Carnmoney, 
which I took over at St Nazaire 
from her former owners. She 
was a very nice little ship 
of about 2000 tons dead- 


weight, which I sailed in ballast 
to the Gulf of Mexico, but she— 
in common with many other 
of my ships—was torpedoed by 
the Germans. She was attacked 
and sunk on the 14th May 
1917 off the south-west coast of 
Ireland, the crew being picked 
up by a Glasgow steamer. In 
rapid succession followed other 
ships. I purchased the Queen 
Elizabeth, a ship of about 3000 
tons deadweight, which I never 
saw, and which sailed from 
Liverpool in December 1915 in 
ballast. This was a tragic 
purchase, as the ship was not 
heard of again, and until this 
day itis a mystery what became 
of her; whether perils of the 
sea or German submarines no 
one knows. 

I also purchased many of 
the ‘Inver’ ships, such as 
the Invercauld, Invermay, In- 
verneill, Inversnaid and Inver- 
garry, and formed a Canadian 
company, called the Marine 
Navigation Company of Canada 
Ltd., for this purpose, which 
became the owner of my ships. 
The names of most of them 
I changed subsequently to 
‘ Garth ’—e.g., Garthneill, Garth- 
snaid, Garthgarry, &c. Many 
sailors say it is courting bad 
luck to change the name of a 
sailing-ship, but in response I 
would say that, in the case of a 
number of my ships, I was 
unable to change their names 
at once (it is difficult to do 
this except at a home port), 
as they were all on voyage at 
the time, and in spite of this 
many of them were sunk by 
submarines or got into other 
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troubles through the perils of 
the sea. 

From February until Decem- 
ber 1917 I had five sailing- 
ships sunk by submarines and 
two new steamers, the latter 
being on their maiden voyages. 
I was informed confidentially 
by friends at the Admiralty 
that, on account of the activities 
of my First Prize, I had been 
put on the German ‘ black list,’ 
and that my ships had been 
specially sought out for destruc- 
tion. This may be an exaggera- 
tion, but I give it for what 
it is worth. If I take, for 
instance, the sinking of the 
8.8. Garthwaite, a new steamer 
of about 9000 tons deadweight, 
it would really appear as if the 
German submarine had been 
informed of her sailing from 
the Tyne and had been lying in 
wait for her, as twelve hours 
after she sailed she was tor- 
pedoed off Flamborough Head 
and sunk. Unfortunately there 
was some loss of life on this 
occasion, a8 one of the boats 
did not get clear before the 
vessel ‘turned turtle,’ and was 
smashed by one of the masts. 

The full list of my former 
sailing-ships is as follows :— 


H.M.S. Prize (ex First Prize, 
ex Else). 

S/V Queen Elizabeth. 

S/V Carnmoney. 

S/V Garthneill (ex Inverneill). 

S/V Invercauld. 

S/V Invermay. 

8/V Victoria. 

S/V Garthsnaid (ex Inver- 

snaid). 
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S/V Garthgarry (ex Inver. 
garry). 

S/V Garthpool (ex Juteopolis), 
This vessel was the last 
of the British ‘windjam- 
mers.’ 

S/V Garthwray (ex Wray 
Castle). 

S/V Garthforce (ex Riverford). 


I even bought, when shipping 
Was so scarce, a three-masted 
schooner, square-rigged on the 
foremast, which was being built 
on the Douro. She was a 
wooden ship, and I sailed her 
to a Gulf port with a cargo 
and traded her for some time 
between New Orleans and the 
Islands, but as her freights 
were mostly eaten up by ex- 
penses and it was very difficult 
to control the master in those 
days, I finally sold her. This 
was the only one of my sailing- 
ships which I sold in a condi- 
tion to trade. In spite of many 
tempting offers which were 
made to me, I refused to sell 
any of my ships, as I took a 
pride in becoming the biggest 
owner of British deep - water 
sailing-ships, although, as will 
be seen, they were lost one by 
one through the perils of the 
sea. The list of my sailing- 
ships which were sunk by sub- 
marines is as follows :— 


S/V Invercauld: sunk 22nd 
February 1917 off Queens- 
town. 

Schr. Victoria: sunk 16th 
April 1917 in daylight off 
Beachy Head. 


S/V Invermay: sunk 25th 
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April 1917 off south-west 
coast of Ireland. 

8$/V Carnmoney: sunk 14th 
May 1917 off south-west 
coast of Ireland. 

Schr. First Prize: sunk 14th 
August 1917. 


Fortunately, except in the 
case of H.M.S. Prize, there 
was no loss of life and no 
incident to speak of. I must, 
however, speak about the 
manner of the sinking of the 
Invercauld. She was hailed off 
Queenstown by a German sub- 
marine, and signalled to lay-to 
and send a boat aboard the 
submarine. After being ques- 
tioned, the officer in charge of 
the boat was ordered to take 
several of the men from the 
submarine on board the Inver- 
cauld, including one of the 
submarine’s lieutenants. The 
submarine officer interrogated 
the captain, and made a search 
of the ship and started to help 
himself to various objects. The 
captain of the Invercauld, a 
Scot, objected to this, stating 
that he was responsible to his 
owners, but the German officer 
explained that he was about 
to sink the ship and therefore 
this did not ‘cut much ice.’ 
However, the Scot was not 
convinced, and insisted that if 
the articles were taken away a 
receipt be given, and the Ger- 
man officer— probably appre- 
ciating the joke—made out a 
receipt. The crew was ordered 
to desert the ship, and bombs 
were placed on board, which 
duly exploded; but the ship 
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failed to sink, as she was 
laden with timber. A number 
of fish were killed by the ex- 
plosions, and the Invercauld’s 
crew were ordered to pick up 
the dead fish and take them 
to the submarine (a convenient 
way of supplementing the sub- 
marine’s diet). The submarine 
then started shelling, but in 
the midst of this took alarm 
at the sight of smoke on the 
horizon and made off, and 
presently a British destroyer 
appeared and rescued the crew, 
the Invercauld being then in a 
slowly sinking condition. 

At this juncture a few 
remarks with regard to the 
employment of sailing - ships 
during the war period might 
be illuminating. Up to 1917 
sailing-ship owners carried on 
as usual, the ships being de- 
spatched from and sailing to 
home ports, but once the in- 
tensive submarine campaign 
was launched by Germany, 
sailing-ships obviously fell an 
easy prey to the enemy. The 
authorities decided that sailing- 
ships, which were at that time 
still fairly numerous, should be 
only used in the ‘safe’ trades 
and not allowed to come into 
home waters, and as @ con- 
sequence owners were directed 
to sail their ships between 
Australia and North America. 
The cargoes, which were mostly 
of wheat, were discharged 
into steamers either at New 
York or Halifax, and the 
steamers then came across the 
Atlantic under convoy. In 
this way most of the cargoes 
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arrived safely. The sailing- 
ships were then chartered to 
American charterers and mostly 
took general cargo to Australia 
—a trade which had been in 
the hands of the steamships 
for many decades, but for 
which long-trips steamships 
could no longer be spared. 
Thus for a year or two they 
came back into their own. 
Very good freights were paid 
at that time, but the expenses 
at both ends were formidable, 
particularly in New York, and 
amounted on different occasions 
to more than half of the 
freights. 

In 1916 I went across myself 
to Montreal in connection with 
the sailing-ship business, and 
also in connection with the 
supply of railway material and 
rolling-stock to the French 
Government. 

At that time passenger 
steamers were already being 
torpedoed, and the convoy 
system was not very well 
developed. As I wanted to 
get to New York I therefore 
decided to sail on a neutral 
vessel, and went by one of the 
old American liners, and a 
very ‘smelly’ ship it was. 
We sailed without a convoy, 
the American flag painted on 
our sides and the name of the 
vessel in huge letters, and for 
the first three nights there 
were immense clusters of electric 
lights hung on the sides of the 
ship, so that the enemy sub- 
marines might be aware of our 
neutrality. 

A little bit south-west of 
Queenstown, on the outward 
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trip, we heard sounds of firing 
and explosions, and saw smoke 
on the horizon with ships steam- 
ing to and fro, but it was not 
our business as neutrals to 
inquire into this. We made a 
long trip across, and, after 
finishing my business in Mon- 
treal, I looked out for another 
steamer to take me back. I 
finally crossed over again by 
an American steamer. A day 
or two before I sailed some 
ships had been sunk off New 
York by the large German 
submarines which had for the 
first time crossed the Atlantic, 
and New York was generally 
rather upset at the news: 
however, nothing happened. 
One of the consequences of 
my trip to Canada was that I 
took over, with some of my 
friends in that country, an 
important contract from the 
French Government for the 
supply of rolling-stock, the 
whole of which I shipped by 
my own ships and chartered 
steamers to St Nazaire. In 
order to accelerate matters at 
@ very critical period I was 
even compelled to create an 
organisation at Tours and at 
Rouen for the re-erection of the 
rolling-stock, and was thus able 
to deliver it all ready on rails 
to the French railways. Sub- 
sequently this shipping business 
developed into a regular line 
between Montreal, Halifax and 
St Nazaire, conducted under 
very great difficulties on 
account of requisitioning, &c. 
I will refer now to some of 
the more noteworthy ¥ voyages 
made by my sailing-ships. Pro- 
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bably the most interesting of 
all is the episode of the Garth- 
wray. In 1917 there was a 
shortage of whale-oil, which 
was used in the manufacture 
of munitions. A great deal of 
this whale-oil came from South 
Georgia, which, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, is an island 
in the South Atlantic, south- 
east of the Falkland Islands. 
Now the whaling station there 
was short of coal for its whalers, 
and although attempts had 
been made to send coal out, 
they had not been successful. 
Finally I was requested to take 
out a cargo in one of my ships, 
and for this I designated the 
Garthwray, which had just been 
taken over by me. 

I had some difficulty in 
finding a master for this ship, 
but, through the good offices 
of one of my shipowning friends, 
I was introduced to an old 
experienced captain, whom I 
asked to come up to London 
to see me. This captain had 
had a rather exciting ex- 
perience; he had sailed with 
his wife on two different sailing- 
ships, each of which had been 
torpedoed, and in one case the 
ship’s boats were shelled by 
the submarine. He was landed 
on the second occasion in Glas- 
gow, and on his way down 
from Glasgow to London nar- 
rowly missed being in a rather 
serious collision which took 
place on the line at that time 
between a passenger train and 
a troop train, and which re- 
sulted in numerous deaths. He 
was in the City of London on 
the Saturday morning in August 
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1917 when German aeroplanes 
made a sudden attack on Lon- 
don, and he again narrowly 
escaped injury, as a house 
quite near to where he was 
sitting was damaged by one 
of the bombs. I saw him a 
few days afterwards and told 
him what his job would be. 
He had a wonderful record, 
was hale and hearty, and—a 
very strange thing for a master 
of a sailing-ship—he stammered 
slightly ; but I understand that 
when he was on the poop 
this defect did not appear. 
Before he decided anything he 
asked me if he might take his 
wife with him, to which I made 
no objection, and he then 
asked if he might introduce his 
wife, to which I was perfectly 
willing. I discovered that his 
wife had come with him to my 
office, and I was pleasantly 
surprised to find that she was 
quite a demure, refined-looking, 
little lady, nicely turned-out, 
who would have done credit to 
any tea-party given at the 
vicarage by a country parson. 
I explained to this lady what 
the voyage was, and one of 
the first things she asked was 
whether she might see a plan 
of the ship; this I produced 
to her, and it happened that 
the Garthwray was one of the 
few sailing-ships having a chart- 
house on deck instead of all the 
accommodation being under the 
quarter-deck. When she saw 
the plan she immediately said : 
“We quite agree to take this 
ship; I see there is a chart- 
house on deck, and it has 
been the dream of my life to 
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have a ship with a chart- 
house, as it will be so convenient 
in the fine weather for me to 
do my sewing in.” This really 
finally decided the matter, and 
I subsequently heard that this 
lady, who had sailed with her 
husband on practically all his 
voyages, knew quite a lot 
about navigation, was equal to 
many mates in her knowledge 
of ship’s business and assisted 
her husband very considerably 
in his routine work. The cap- 
tain himself was naturally 
nervous about being torpedoed 
a third time, and asked for 
an armed tug and an escort to 
be provided. He said he had 
never been to South Georgia 
before, but anticipated no diffi- 
culty in regard to that. He 
did feel, however, that he could 
not sail unless he was towed 
500 miles out by an armed tug 
and accompanied by an escort. 

After completing loading he 
had to lie for more than a 
month in Newport (Mon.) be- 
fore a tug could be provided. 
The Admiralty informed us 
that an escort was out of the 
question, as they already had 
too much on their hands. The 
Garthwray finished loading on 
19th September 1917, and it was 
only on 3rd November that she 
was towed out from Barry 
Roads. The tow was much 
shorter than anticipated, as the 
weather was very heavy, and 
the tug had to throw off her 
tow-rope for fear of being 
turned over by the Garthwray. 
The tug lost its lifeboat and 
had two men injured. The 
tow-rope was cast off on 
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7th November, and the tug- 
master reported that he hung 
on to the Garthwray all night, 
although he could not steer, it 
blowing a gale from the west. 
I had no more news after 
receiving word from the tug- 
master until I received a tele- 
gram via Buenos Aires stating 
that the Garthwray had arrived 
at South Georgia on the 2nd 
January 1918. The master 
subsequently reported that he 
had been unable to steer the 
course given by the Admiralty 
and had to go to the east of 
the Azores, but he got through 
without incident. He made a 
wonderful passage to South 
Georgia, with no accidents ex- 
cept the blowing away of two 
royals and mizzen topgallant- 
sail. He sighted the coast of 
South Georgia and then thick 
weather came up, but for- 
tunately a whaler had sighted 
him and took him in tow. The 
line parted in a gale, but two 
days later another whaler came 
to his assistance, and he was 
safely brought in. The whole 
trip of 7082 miles took 60 days 
until he was towed in, or 57 
days to off the island, and the 
average miles travelled per day 
was 124, which seems to be an 
excellent record for a ship like 
this, which was never built for 
speed and which was loaded 
with nearly 3000 tons of coal. 
Her best day’s run was 220 miles. 

From South Georgia she was 
ordered to Melbourne, taking 
48 days on the passage at an 
average of 177 miles per day. 
She made some good runs in 
the ‘ Roaring Forties,’ the best 
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day being 304 miles; but, of 
course, She was in ballast. The 
remarks in the captain’s log 
stated that they sighted in- 
numerable icebergs on some 
days, and, generally speaking, 
for the first 15 days of her 
passage from South Georgia it 
was “ Strong winds ; high sea ; 
ship rolling heavily; snow 
squalls, &c.” 

This ship loaded at Melbourne 
for New York, made many trips 
during the war, and then, in 
1922, made another eventful 
voyage. She loaded in Grange- 
mouth about 3000 tons of 
patent fuel, and sailed for 
Iquique on the 15th July 1922; 
but she was not fated to 
arrive at her destination before 
the 22nd December 1923. While 
on passage to Iquique she en- 
countered terrific storms off 
Cape Horn, during the course 
of which she was thrown on 
her beam ends and very nearly 
lost. The cargo shifted, the 
vessel lost many sails, some 
rigging and spars; sustained 
damage to fo’e’sle head, deck- 
house and rudder; and her 
decks were badly strained. Her 
then master (the first captain 
having retired) succeeded in 
bringing her into Monte Video 
and the damage was repaired. 
The second master having ex- 
pressed the desire to be re- 
lieved, another master had to 
be sent out. She sailed again 
on 9th April 1923, but once 
more she had bad luck in 
attempting to round the Horn. 
The ship was badly damaged, 
both aloft and on deck, and 
the cargo shifted. The captain 





decided, in view of her crippled 
state, to make for Cape Town, 
where he arrived on 20th July 
1923, and the damage was 
repaired. The ship set sail for 
Iquique on 27th September 
1923. The captain decided not 
to attempt the passage round 
the Horn, so headed south- 
east and reached his destina- 
tion in 87 days after an un- 
eventful passage. 

The Garthwray was then 
ordered to proceed in ballast 
to Talcahuano, sailing from 
Iquique on 15th March 1924, 
but on the 22nd April, during 
a dense fog, the ship stranded, 
and was wrecked on Santa 
Maria Island, near Coronel. 
The vessel struck on a rocky 
point, and her sides were pierced 
by rocks in several places, but 
all hands succeeded in getting 
safely ashore. 

My barque Garthneill also 
made a notable voyage, in 
spite of herself, in 1919. She 
was chartered, while in Mel- 
bourne, to go to Bunbury 
(Western Australia) to load, a 
distance of about 1000 miles. 
Leaving Melbourne on the 6th 
July 1919, the vessel en- 
countered contrary winds, and 
finally the captain decided to 
put into Sydney on the 29th 
July, after having covered a 
distance of 2226 miles (the 
direct distance by sea from 
Melbourne to Sydney is 570 
miles). The trouble was then 
to get from Sydney to Bunbury. 
After refitting and reprovision- 
ing his ship, he sailed from 
Sydney on the 14th August; 
but again experiencing head 
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winds from the south-west and 
south-south-west, and fearing 
the same weather as he had 
had before, the master decided 
to run round Cape Horn, or, 
in other words, the ship prac- 
tically went round the world 
to get to her loading port. 
She travelled 14,563 miles be- 
tween Sydney and Bunbury, 
the otherwise unfavourable 
winds being now all in her 
favour, and she made the won- 
derful average of over 191 miles 
per day. Days when she did 
between 250 and 300 miles 
were quite common, which, 
for a ship of the build of the 
Garthneill, is remarkable, as 
this class of ship was all built 
for cargo-carrying and not for 
fast sailing. 

In April 1920 this vessel 
loaded a cargo of timber in 
Bunbury, Western Australia, 
for Durban, and after discharg- 
ing there she took a cargo of 
coal for Mauritius, arriving at 
the latter in August 1920, and 
I happened to be in Mauritius 
at that time. I might mention 
that in 1917 I was approached 
by some Mauritians who had 
great difficulty in getting their 
sugar shipped to Europe, and 
I was able to provide them 
with tonnage. Out of this 
business a lasting connection 
grew up between Mauritius and 
myself, and I finally took a 
leading part in the formation 
of a company which purchased 
two sugar estates, comprising 
originally about 16,000 acres, 
together with two mills for 
producing sugar, in which I am 
still interested. The colony of 
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Mauritius is perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary of all 
the British Crown colonies, 
in so far as while it is a 
British colony patriotically at- 
tached to the Empire, yet 
almost without exception the 
principal families are descended 
from the French emigrés— 
mostly from Brittany—of the 
French Revolution of 1789-93, 
and remain devotedly attached 
to France. French is the lan- 
guage commonly used, and the 
colony is officially bilingual. 
There is an élite of about 3000 
Mauritians proud of their 
descent from some of the first 
families of France, who with 
the British settlers (who are 
in the minority) exercise a 
preponderating influence on the 
380,000 odd inhabitants of the 
island. The majority of the 
population is composed of 
native British Indians and the 
descendants of these Indians. 
I understand that when Maur- 
itius was first discovered by 
the Portuguese in about 1507 
there was no trace of its ever 
having been inhabited. There 
were no quadrupeds, and only 
birds, the most famous of which 
was the now extinct dodo. 
When the Garthneill arrived I 
arranged to have a reception 
on board, and invited many of 
the notable Mauritians to in- 
spect the ship so that they 
could get an idea of what life 
was like on board a sailing- 
ship. As a consequence some 
Mauritian boys were recruited 
by me as cadets. 

Another exciting voyage, 
which unfortunately was her 
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last, was that made by my 
ship Garthforce, which sailed in 
November 1921 from Liverpool 
to Sydney with a cargo of 
about 3000 tons of rock-salt 
and 71 tons of gunpowder on 
deck. All went well until 
somewhere south of the Cape 
of Good Hope, her position 
being about lat. 464° south, 
long. 394° east, weather gusty 
and misty at times. On 27th 
January 1923 she sighted Prince 
Edward Island, and on the 
28th, using the captain’s words : 
“Wind north, strong and 
squally, rain and mist; sails 
set, six topsails and fore- 
sail; steering full and bye on 
port tack ; at about 2 A.M. the 
man on the look-out yells out : 
‘Helm hard up—iceberg right 
ahead’: helm was at once put 
hard-a-port, but before the ship 
had ‘time to fall off we struck 
berg about stem on three times 
in quick succession before we 
were able to get the main- 
yards thrown aback. As soon 
as the main-yards were aback, 
the vessel backed off clear 
of the berg.” Considerable 
damage was done; bowsprit 
turned right round to port, 
forepeak flooded with water, 
masts fractured, yards down, 
&e., and the vessel would not 
answer her helm. For three 
days the vessel was unmanage- 
able while being cleared of 
wreckage. They sighted further 
icebergs and narrowly missed 
another collision. The vessel 


continued to experience foul 
weather until 6th February, 
when the master decided to 
jettison some of the salt and 
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all the gunpowder for fear of 
an explosion being brought 
about by falling wreckage, &c. 
Finally, on 12th February, she 
sighted a steamer, which took 
her in tow to Port Natal, 
where she arrived on 20th 
February. The vessel was so 
badly damaged, and the ex- 
pense of repairing her would 
have been so high, that it was 
decided to abandon her to 
underwriters. She was sold as 
she lay, and I believe she is 
still in use as a coal-hulk. 

My 8/V Garthgarry sailed in 
January 1924 from Iaquique 
with a cargo of nitrate, and, 
after an eventful passage, 
arrived at Queenstown on the 
6th June. She encountered 
very heavy weather in the 
South Atlantic, as a result of 
which she had her foretop- 
mast carried away, everything 
being lost or destroyed from the 
lower topsail-yard up ; sails on 
the foremast were destroyed ; 
several jibs and staysails lost ; 
main topmast head strained ; 
bowsprit fractured; hatches 
stove in; rivets wrenehed from 
the bottom, and the ship gen- 
erally strained and damaged. 
The captain improvised a jury- 
rig and reached Queenstown 
safely, sailing the ship to her 
anchorage in the bay without 
the assistance of a tug. She 
was towed from Queenstown to 
Barrow-in-Furness, and, after 
discharging her cargo, was 
found to be so severely damaged 
that it would have cost too 
much to repair her, and she 
was sold to shipbreakers. It 
may be added that the captain 
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received the thanks of Lloyd’s 
underwriters, and a cheque for 
£125, for bringing the ship 
safely to port in spite of the 
heavy damages which she had 
sustained. 

As time went on, not only 
were my own sailing-ships being 
lost from different causes, but 
also those of other British 
owners; and with the ever- 
declining tendency in freights 
there was no inducement to 
construct new sailing - ships, 
until, in 1927, the last two 
square-rigged, deep-water sail- 
ing-ships which were left were 
the William Mitchell, belonging 
to my friend, Mr James A. 
Young of Messrs John Stewart 
& Company, and my Garthpool, 
which latter for many years 
had been the biggest British 
sailing -ship afloat, carrying 
about 4500 tons of cargo. 

In November 1927 Mr Young 
sold his William Mitchell to 
foreigners, and the barque 
Garthpool was the “last sur- 
vivor of a glorious era.” For 
many years I had been steadily 
losing money on these ships, 
but in spite of that I kept on 
sailing them, hoping optimistic- 
ally that freights would take a 
turn for the better. 

Even during the war period 
I had made up my mind that 
it would be a good thing to 
train as many cadets as possible 
on my ships, with an idea of 
ensuring a supply of sail-trained 
officers for the British Merchant 
Navy, and a copy of a letter 
which I sent to all my captains 
is reproduced below, which sets 
forth my ideas on this subject :— 
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“* To The Master, 
WETS Séwkees ses F 


‘* APPRENTICES. 


“Tt is the intention of the 
Company to increase the num- 
ber of Apprentices on board 
each ship to the maximum 
which can be carried. One of 
the chief reasons is the urgent 
necessity of training British- 
born youths, with the ultimate 
idea of their becoming officers 
of the British Mercantile Marine. 
This is a work of National im- 
portance in which your co- 
operation is earnestly re- 
quested. 

“The Company asks you to 
be good enough to pay particu- 
lar attention to the nautical 
education and the general wel- 
fare of the Apprentices’ en- 
trusted to your care. <A regular 
course of instruction should be 
mapped out, to be adhered to 
so far as circumstances permit, 
such instruction to be super- 
vised by yourself, and put 
under the charge of a competent 
officer. 

“A report should be ad- 
dressed to the Company at the 
end of each voyage as to the 
conduct of all Apprentices, so 
that those who display energy 
and zeal may be suitably re- 
warded and those who are un- 
satisfactory may be reported 
upon to their parents or 
guardians. 

“You will receive in your 
next loading port details as to 
the further Apprentices we pro- 
pose to send out to you. 
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“ Please acknowledge receipt 
of this letter. 
“Yours faithfully, . 


In 1927 and 1928 freights 
for wheat home from Australia 
were so particularly bad that 
I refused to accept them, and 
in each of these years I decided 
to purchase for my own account 
a cargo of wheat and loaded it 
in my Own ship, thus going 
back to the Elizabethan times 
of the merchant adventurers. 
I am glad to say that these 
speculations turned out success- 
fully on each occasion, and I 
was able to ‘square the yards ’ 
on the round trip with some- 
thing to the good. For many 
years there was no cargo avail- 
able outwards, so the ships had 
to run out to Australia in 
ballast. 

The end of the Garthpool 
finally came on 11th November 
1929 (Armistice Day). She 
sailed on her last voyage on 
the 23rd October from Hull, 
and, up to the night of the 11th 
November, the voyage passed 
without event, fine weather 
having been experienced. At 
4.16 P.M. on 11th November, 
Sal Island (Cape Verde group) 
was abeam, distant approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles ; fresh 
north-easterly and northerly 
wind and moderate sea; hazy 
weather, course altered to 160°. 
At 8.15 p.m. land sighted on 
starboard bow, bearing 168°. 
The ship was immediately close- 
hauled on the port tack, head- 
ing 135°, wind being north-east 
by east, the ship making eight 
knots. At this time a steamer 


was sighted half a point on 
the port bow, the land being 
also visible through the haze. 
The steamer was passed on the 
port side and then breakers were 
observed on both sides, and 
at 8.40 P.M. all hands were 
called on deck to ‘ wear’ ship 
as breakers were observed right 
ahead. Being close-hauled on 
the port tack it was impossible 
to stand to the eastward, and, 
whilst squaring the main and 
cross-jack yards, the vessel 
struck Ponta Reef, Bonavista 
Island, head on. The main and 
cross-jack yards were laid 
aback and every effort was 
made to back the ship off, 
without avail. At 9.20 P.M. 
all the sails were clewed up and 
both the lifeboats were swung 
out and secured ready to be 
lowered when required. The 
vessel at this time was pounding 
heavily and lurching. The 
ship’s carpenter was instructed 
to sound the pump-well and he 
reported nine inches of water. 
At 9.40 P.M. the vessel took a 
heavy list to port of 20°, the 
water being about twelve feet 
deep in the afterhold, and the 
stern of the vessel gradually 
settling down. It was deemed 
advisable to leave the vessel in 
the two lifeboats owing to the 
heavy pounding and the risk 
of the masts and yards carrying 
away, thus endangering the 
lives of all on board. At mid- 
night the boats were anchored 
about a mile from the beach, 
at a point midway between the 
north-east corner of the island 
and Ponta Reef. At day- 
light the lifeboats proceeded to 
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the north-east corner of the 
island and anchored, where the 
crew were taken ashore by 
native boats. 

Thus disappeared from 
Lloyd’s Register the last of the 
British ‘ windjammers.’ It is a 
melancholy satisfaction to me 
‘that she was lost en pleine 
beauté, still flying the Red 
Ensign under which she had 
victoriously braved the dangers 
and perils of the sea for nearly 
forty years. 

The loss of the vessel was 
attributed partly to the abnor- 
mal south-westerly current ; to 
the fact that the iron-ore—of 
which some of the small islands 
are largely composed — had 
affected the compasses; and 
also to the fact that the 
vessel was considered to be per- 
fectly safe in following what 
was believed to be the track of 
a steamer. This, however, was 
a fatal mistake, as it was 
afterwards discovered that the 
steamer in question (referred to 
above) was a Spanish vessel 
which itself had been ashore 
and abandoned for a consider- 
able period, its cargo having 
been plundered by the natives. 
This cargo, by the way, con- 
sisted of a great quantity of 
sparkling Spanish cider, of 
which a supply was found in 
all the huts of the natives, 
and as a beverage it was 
freely offered to the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Garthpool, 
being much more plentiful 
than water. 
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Since writing the above I 
was asked by the Committee 
of the training ship Worcester 
to present to the ship for their 
museum the ensign of the 
Garthpool, which I gladly did, 
and this was officially received 
on the ship at an impressive 
ceremony presided over by the 
Captain on Easter Monday 
last. 

It may interest some of my 
readers to learn that I am in 
close touch with the Board of 
Education through the ‘Sea 
Lion ’ Sail Training Ship Society 
(which I founded in 1929 for 
the purpose of providing the 
nation with a sail training ship) 
with regard to the manner in 
which this may be done, and 
I hope that in spite of the 
limited resources of the Govern- 
ment we shall soon see the day 
when this great Empire pos- 
sesses such aship. Itis arather 
bitter thought that we alone 
of all the great maritime nations 
have no deep seagoing sailing 
ships in which our future officers 
and pilots can be trained. 

I understand from the Board 
of Education that their theory 
is that something may be done 
along the lines of providing a 
land school and a sea school 
as a means of secondary educa- 
tion; the Board of Education 
considers that the trade or 
profession of the sea should 
be endowed with a system of 
secondary education just as 
much as the engineering or any 
of the other skilled trades. 
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A STORY OF PROGRESS. 


BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, 
K.C.B., K.C.8.I., D.8.0. 


I. THE LAARENCE GARDENS. 


THE Mall at Lahore in the 
long months of the Punjab 
winter is as attractive a spot 
as anyone could wish to see. 
As a capital city of the most 
virile province of India it is 
well that it should be so. The 
colleges, the law courts, the 
public offices have been built 
with great attention to the 
continuity and suitability of 
design, and this Mall is a 
mingling of Eastern art with 
inconspicuous Western — effi- 
ciency that is typical of India 
at its best. 

The Mall and roads are well 
avenued. Ficus religiosa, which 
men call the Banyan, mulberry, 
and that great tree of the 
Punjab, Dalbergia sissu, the 
Shisham, edge its ways; the 
public gardens are full of the 
many eucalypti and all the 
flowering shrubs that Eastern 
gardens cherish, and under them 
the students of the universities 
sit and study. Unfortunately 
their study is not always of 
the best, for if you peer over 
their shoulders you may find 
some cheap translation of 
French eroticism in their hands, 
or the latest effusion from 


Moscow, which is a pity and 
also @ scandal. 

The most beautiful time of 
all in this city of palaces is 
when spring is soon to become 
fierce summer, when _ the 
shisham is at its greenest, when 
the roses are legion, and the 
droning of the Persian wheels, 
bringing the water sleepily from 
well to garden, sets the world 
a-drowse, for “lazily drowsily, 
drowsily lazily ’ is that melo- 
dious song of the wheels. 

Among the trees on the Mall, 
stands the statue of old John 
Lawrence, in hot-weather comfy 
attire, breeches and boots and 
open shirt. In one hand is a 
sword, in the other a great 
quill pen. The subaltern’s ver- 
sion is, “ How can I sharpen 
this pen with this sword?” The 
real question, kindly and harm- 
less, is to the people of the 
Punjab, “Shall we rule be- 
tween us by the ways of Peace 
or the ways of War?” And 
all went well for half a century 
and more, and the old folk 
came in to gaze with affection 
on Jan Laarence, who was 80 
kindly and withal so firm. 
Then some thrice-distilled ass, 





1 Parast=the Persian word for “‘ worship.” 
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whose self-induced inferiority 
complex got the better of him, 
discovered that it meant a slur 
on the people of India. Had 
he his deserts he would still 
not be able to sit down, and 
now and again Chota Lall or 
some such goose moves that 
the statue be removed. Then 
perhaps a half-anna subscrip- 
tion provides a pot of tar, and 
someone’s pillow is stolen, and 
Jan Laarence, whose real statue 
lies in Punjab prosperity, ap- 
pears in a guise of feathers, 
which, no doubt, does not 
worry his shade. 

There is a story in the 
Punjab told in clubs and places 
where they gossip—a _ story 
which is not original, for it is 
told of a greater man in Egypt. 
But this is how it runs, to the 
delight of wild asses and men 
who should know better. 

They tell how a certain 
Governor-General, whose name 
is best told in asterisks, for 
the story can be told of more 
than one, woke up while visiting 
in Government House at Lahore 
to find a shade standing by his 
bedside gazing sadly at him. 

“Who are you ? ” demanded 
the Governor-General. 

“Tam John Lawrence, origin- 
ally of the Punjab. Who are 
you?” 

ce I 
India.” 

“ Ah!” said the shade mus- 
ingly. ‘“Ah!...I remem- 
ber. The man who saved 
himself and lost India.” 

That is not a nice story, but 
when your most staunch friend, 
a police officer, has just been 
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murdered to make a students’ 
holiday, when a young Sikh 
soldier has been so worked up 
that he must slay an English 
lady in her garden and chase 
with a sword her screaming 
children amid the hollyhocks 
and lupins, strong men are not 
always just. Also it is dd 
annoying to have to play tennis 
in the Lahore gardens with a 
revolver on, while students sit 
round with their indecent novels, 
and where the peace of eighty 
years seems to have gone west. 

However, Lahore is still 
Lahore, and Mian Mir is still 
a stout centre of sturdy Indian 
troops and Atkinses, the latter 
better than ever. The good 
guns still stand in the gun-park 
on the plain of the Saint Mian 
Mir, where Sir Charles Napier 
of pious memory showed his 
engineer how to find a site for 
a cantonment .. . found it by 
the simple expedient, as the 
stone records, of sticking his 
orderly’s lance in the ground, 
and saying, “‘ This shall be 
church and centre.” 

No! Lahore life still goes on, 
in those gardens which bear the 
name of Lawrence, where— 


‘* Lightly the demoiselles tittered and 
leapt, 
Merrily capered the players all.” 


Even if near by— 
‘¢. . . a Musalman civil and mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and 

fell 
And he said as he counted his beads 

and smiled, 
God smite their souls to the nether- 
most hell.” 


But the folk who use the 
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gardens most are the Indian 
folk, to whom the police band 
is the last word in music; and 
as it gets dusk ‘Old G.,’ in 
his high three-decker old-world 
fitton,’ crawls round the drive 
in phantom, with perhaps, too, 
dear dead and gone Frank 
Stevenson, who saw the trouble 
coming. That is Lahore in 
the evenings as we love to 
remember it, and see, as it 
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still does, the Governor’s car- 
riage with its four-in-hand of 
camels come back from the 
races, and all the while, so 
moves the world a-pace, young 
Indian girls dance ‘the Blues’ 
at Stiffles, and police search 
the bushes for students with 
revolvers, who want heaven 
and Isvara by way of the 
gallows. The which, my Lords 
and gentlemen, is a mystery. ... 


If. OLD FRIENDS IN LAHORE. 


‘* Down the Mall so hot and dusty 
I could see a great Kiswasti, 
In the distance I could see 
His consort Hamare wasti bhi.” 


So runs the nonsense rhyme 
of the mess-house, and kis-wasti, 
which only means “why on 
earth,” is on the lips of many 
simple folks these days, in- 
chiding those of Ressaldar-major 
and honorary kaptan Ganesha 
Singh, late of Simpson’s Doaba 
Horse. Ganesha Singh had 
been driven in from the wheat 
colony by his friend the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, and was now 
coming down the Mall, flip-flop 
with his great Punjab country- 
man’s shoes on. Incidentally 
he had a red-leather pair em- 
broidered with gold, that his 
young wife Tita-bhai had given 
him, in his pocket, for he had 
come on a twofold mission. 
He was going to call on one 
of the magistrates of Lahore, 
@ friend of long standing, with 
whom he had become friends 
in the early days of the World 


War, when men that were men 
came together. 

The manner of it has a charm 
of its own. Ganesha Singh 
had even in the remote years 
before the war joined the pen- 
sion list, the pasmanda, the 
list of those ‘ with tired feet,’ 
as the expressive Persian has 
it. But when the Punjab 
Government called for pen- 
sioned Indian officers to officer 
Labour Corps and the like, 
Ganesha Singh, burly and 
white-bearded, turned up at 
the English Sahib’s office. 

“Hullo, old soldier,” said 
the Sahib, seeing Ganesha 
Singh’s snow-white beard. 
‘How long have you been 
eating pinson?” 

“Eleven years, Sahib,” re- 
plied a very deep voice; “ but 
when my father heard about 
the war, he said, ‘Get out, I 
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won’t have any of you young 
fellows loafing about the farm. 
Get out and go to the wars!’ 
So here I am, Sahib. Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” 

“How old is your father, 
then ? ” 

“TI don’t know, Sahib, but 
he was a Ressaldar’ when he 
went to the Baillie Guard.” 
(Baillie Guard is the name for 
the Residency at Lucknow, to 
the relief of which many Punjab 
soldiers went.) 

So the two had long been 
fast friends, and he would go 
to the Sahib’s bungalow and 
not to his duftar,? and there 
was no chaprassi * so impudent 
as dare ask for a fee to admit 
him. But he had not brought 
his red shoes, for the ’gistrate 
Sahib, he knew what solid 
Punjabi shoes were for, to walk 
on and no nonsense; but he 
was also going to see his son, 
a student in the Lahore Univer- 
sity. Well, young men nowa- 
days were particular, and his 
son would expect him to look 
his best among student friends. 
La, la! Tita-bhai knew that, 
and it was she who had insisted 
on the red shoes. 

Down the Mall, too, had 
jingled half a dozen Akalis, 
great, grey, grim Sikh fanatics, 
whom the police keep an eye 
on, old soldiers most of them, 
dressed in deep blue with their 
five kakas, quoit, and kirpan 4 
and everything else very much 
en évidence. Not that they 
worried Ganesha Singh, for 
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there among them was his old 
trooper friend, once the drill 
duffedar in his regiment. 

“Aha! Gurdit Singh, Sri 
Khalsa ji ki jai,”* and the 
Akalis clanged an answer. 

Then Gurdit Singh dropped 
behind. “Aha! old friend, 
where’s that son of yours ? ” 

** He is at ischool,” said the 
old man proudly. “ Firsht 
istandard pass, now at kalij.” 

“Ah!” said the Akali, “I 
misdoubt he needs some bam- 
boo backshish.* See you do it, 
and don’t say I did not warn 
you; so long!” and off he 
jogged, while his friend stood 
listening to the long-drawn 
Punjabi, the aunda and jalla, 
that lingers on the tongue, and 
takes longer to say than to 
write its English equivalent. 

“Aha! bamboo backshish, 
that was a good one. They 
all wanted the stick, the best 
backshish perhaps they could 
have. . . . Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” Then the 
old man started. Did he mean 
the boy was in mischief? He 
hurried on to the Sahib’s house, 
now close by. 

The wheel was still droning 
as the patient bullock went 
round and round, and there 
was a click of croquet-balls on 
the pleasant green lawn. There 
were two Memsahibs and an- 
other Sahib too. Perhaps he 
had better wait. Your true 
Indian gentleman is diffident of 
butting in. But Grayson, the 
magistrate, saw the old man, 





1 A captain of horse. 
3 Door-keeper or messenger. 
5 Victory to the holy confederacy. 





2 Office. 
4 Kirpan=a Sikh sword. 
® Backshish= gift, gratuity, tip. 
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and came across smiling with 
hand extended, and then you 
might see that very pretty sight, 
a true Punjab greeting, breast 
to breast with hand over back, 
for all the world like the Five 
Points of Fellowship, if you 
know what that means, there 
on the Englishman’s lawn. 

“Welcome, Ganesha Singh, 
and you are here in the nick 
of time, for I have something 
to say to you, and here staying 
the night with me is my 
brother-in-law, also a cavalry 
soldier. Here, Alec, may I 
introduce Captain Ganesha 
Singh, formerly of the Doaba 
Horse.” 


The officer came _ over. 
“Why, of course, I know of 
Ganesha Singh; his brother 


was my ressaldar when I joined. 
Salaam, Sahib! Ram Ram!” 

And the old man’s face lit 
up, and out of his waistcoat, 
his embroidered waistcoat, came 
a little packet of cardamom 
seeds, the bond of peace and 
badge of friendship all India 
over. 

“ But first of all you must 
have some tea and a tot of 
whiskey for the good of the 
Khalsa, while I and the Sahib 
have our dinner. Come into 
my study.” 

In the study the three sat 
down. 

“I am glad you are here, 
Alec ; it is a bit of luck getting 
you and the old man together. 
We are raiding a poisonous rag 
that is spreading sedition and 
the bomb-cult, Kali Ma and 
all the murder ritual, something 
like the old Thuggee business. 
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Several boys from the univer- 
sity have been got hold of. 
I think the old man’s son is 
in it. We may even get him 
there to-night, for they hold 
their meetings in the editor’s 
office. Now that the old man 
is here, I would perhaps hand 
his son over to him and keep 
him out of arrest. It would 
break the old man’s heart. 
Also there is another—a young 
Muhammadan I want to save— 
who is in it. He is the son of 
old Mehtab Khan Gukkhar of 
the 4th Punjab Cavalry, who 
was honorary magistrate in my 
last division. They ought to 
be in your ranks and not 
getting mixed up with this 
poisonous tomfoolery. Mind 
you, there is something in it. 
The all-fired folly of Govern- 
ment in allowing this quite 
unnecessary poison to spread 
beats me. Pah! Because you 
can let hot air float about 
Trafalgar Square or on Tower 
Hill, you can’t do it here or 
on the Maidan at Calcutta. 
They’ve managed to send these 
boys wild. Then there is the 
curse of Kali, the mother of 
destruction, that gets into their 
hysterical overwrought minds. 
If I can get hold of these two 
boys, can you do anything ? ” 

“Hum! Got quite enough 
to do to keep the poison out 
of the regiment. Some devils 
in the villages are trying to 
bully their women. We watch 
‘em all day, like a mother and 
toddlers. Perhaps the C.O. 
would take them for a bit, if 
they are any sort of good, for 
their fathers’ sake.” 
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Ill. THE ‘BRIGHT STAR OF THE PUNJAB.’ 


If you turn out of the Mall 
as you get towards Anarkalli, 
and take the road to that very 
Sultan Serai where MacIntosh 
Jallaluddeen lay dying, the 
unpublished history of Mother 
Maturin who kept the seaman’s 
haunt at Saigon among his 
papers, and whence Peachy Car- 
neghan and Michael Dravot 
started for Kafiristan, you will 
get into some very narrow 
quarters. Half-way up to the 
Serai there is a tank, a some- 
what fetid tank, and a now for- 
gotten Moslem tomb, and be- 
side it a close bazaar with those 
carved wood upper balconies 
so often connected in the East 
with the courtesans and their 
lairs. In the middle of them 
@ narlrow passage turns to the 
left, and inside is a hive of 
more or less disreputable folk, 
dancers and musicians, some 
Afghan horse-copers and the 
makers of zithers. Up a three- 
pair back lie the editorial office 
and press of the ‘ Bright Star 
of the Punjab,’ a very dis- 
reputable paper which has taken 
the name of a long extinct 
order founded by Runjhit 
Singh. The ‘ Bright Star’ cir- 
culates among a few hundred 
students in Lahore, Amritsar 
and Ferozepore, and has not 
the ghost of a chance of paying 
its way save for its advertise- 
ments. Those advertisements 
are of the only kind that pay 
in India, and one in which 
even more reputable rags deal 
—that is to say, love philtres 





and aphrodisiacs for old men 
and young. In this case the 
appeal is to the students, whom 
the decadent ways of the Hindu 
East may put in need of such. 

In the midst of long columns 
of advertisements, one specially 
powerful for ‘Indian chieves,’ 
stood the turgid incendiary 
leading articles, prating of the 
British sucking their life-blood, 
of trade ruined, of all agricul- 
ture smashed, of daily smother- 
ing of “aspirations, of power- 
ful omniscient determinative 
full of high-cock-a-lorum Indian 
youth ... who can withstand 
us when we call ‘ Hail, mother- 
land,’ and say ‘ Good-morning, 
mister,’ to these haughty magis- 
trates.” We may laugh, but 
it is all very dangerous stuff, 
especially for young men of the 
debating societies, drunk, as 
the great Disraeli once said, 
“ with the exuberance of their 
own verbosity.”” Here is an 
appeal to that strange lust of 
blood that lies somewhere at 
the back of all human nature, 
but which in India is especially 
en évidence, which, added to the 
doctrine of karma, is respon- 
sible for most evil, for the cruel 
irresponsible principle and prac- 
tice of child-marriage, for the 
burning of widows and the un- 
abashed worship of the “‘ organs 
of birth and the circlet of bones, 
and the loose loves carved on 
the temple stones.” 

Siva the Destroyer, the popu- 
lar god Mahadeo, has a sakhii, 
a female force, that folk call 
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his wife, and among her many 
attributes are smallpox and 
its blessings and destruction 
of all kinds. She is often de- 
picted as gnashing her teeth 
over clawfuls of dead. In 
visions she comes urging men 
to murder, “‘ Main bookhi hun ! 
Main bookhi hun!” “T am 
hungry ! Blood ! Blood ! 
Blood ! ” and the student seizes 
his knife to fall on his school 
inspector, and the young sepoy 
goes fantee* and hurls himself 
on his officer’s wife and chil- 
dren, flashing sword in his re- 
eruit hand. ‘‘ Main bookhi 
hun!” 

Listen to this. “ Arise, 
young men, slay and spare 
not, wipe them out root and 
branch. Slay them who spared 
not your women whom they 
raped and slew at Amritsar ; 
spare not the children! Would 
you slay a snake and leave the 
eggs!”? and suchlike and so 
forth. And the anemic-looking 
premature] y-wifed student, who 
was assistant editor, smiled 
with pride at his work and 
cuffed the small boy who was 
compositor, and shouted ‘‘ Kapy 
chahiye ” 2 before he was ready 
with it. 

“Pull Viceroy from his high 
horse, learn to make bombs 
with mothers’ milk. Oh, my 
lord, how truly magnificent ! 
Kali Ma ki jai! Victory to 
Mother Kali! who is queen of 
death traps.” And it is to be 
Observed that our composer 
of leading articles had now 
abandoned the words of a 
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European anarchist and was 
using his own bright phrasing. 
And as we watch him sweat- 
ing to make his mark among 
his readers, we shall see that 
folk are gathering. The editor 
of the ‘Bright Star’ himself 
comes in. Not much older than 
the student, pathetically sallow, 
with fierce, thin, austere lips, 
@ man who had failed to get 
his B.A. degree, largely be- 
cause he was living with a wife 
when he should have been in 
the playing fields, he stood a 
failure as regards his great 
career in a Government office. 
Sour, sour with disappoint- 
ment, sour for a hundred trivial 
causes that no young man 
should have. Half a dozen 
young men also were on their 
way, on the stairs or in the 
courtyard, and there was some- 
thing to be said for the good 
side of that. It was not a 
reputable spot, or suitable for 
students to loiter outside in 
the street. There was a zither 
twanging and a drum, a little 
erotic drum, throbbing in the 
Begum Allah Visayas quarters 
with the latticed balcony, and 
a clink of castanets, and one 
or two of the students heard 
the call. If we steal up the 
narrow stairs in her house while 
the lads are gathering in the 
editor’s room of the ‘ Bright 
Star,’ we shall see the Begum 
herself sitting with half a dozen 
girls around her. There is an 
oleograph of King Edward on 
the wall, with two little oil 
lamps burning before it, as to 





1 Fantee = mad. 
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a@ shrine. For some reason, 
due presumably to the know- 
ledge that he was a proper and 
kingly man, his portrait, thus 
held in sanctity, ornaments 
still many such a salon, in 
field-marshal’s guise, or near 
the ports as an admiral, nor 
has that of King George taken 
the place. For twenty years 
and more now had the Begum 
presided in that latticed salon, 
and heard all the gossip of 
nations pass before her. She 
had also realised that too much 
ghee was the devil for dancing- 
girls, and had kept her youth 
and figure. Sitting there in a 
rich embroidered crimson velvet 
waistcoat and green velvet 
trousers of saucy cut, she looked 
what she was, a queen of enter- 
tainers. Men came to her 
house for many reasons, for 
gossip, society and repartee, 
as well as to consort with her 
dancers. Her girls filled hugas 
to perfection, and the rose- 
water in the huga bowls was 
the best in the market. The 
girls, too, were an attractive 
lot. Two sonsy Punjab widows 
who were not going to shave 
their heads and slave for their 
mothers-in-law to please any- 
one, let alone burn on any 
pyre; three little outcaste 
gipsy gamins with breasts like 
towers, in little green camisoles 
embroidered with dragons’ 
wings, aye, and a daughter of 
her own as fugle-woman—a 
well-run troop that would defy 
competition. Also, and it was 
@ very important point, the 
Begum was on very good terms 
with the police, so much so, 
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that now and again young 
Allanson, one of the assistant 
police officers, a darkish lad 
who could talk Punjabi like 
a Gujar, would sit in her 
dark corner in the guise of a 
long-haired sulky Baluch and 
listen. Incidentally at that 
moment, half a dozen police, 
disguised as Afghan horse- 
thieves, were sitting on the 
embroidered cushions in the 
dark retiring rooms, from one 
of which a hole behind King 
Edward’s portrait actually gave 
peep-way into the editor’s room 
next door. , 
Thus as Din Dyal, ‘ failed 
B.A.,’ assembled his following, 
Allanson or one of his men were 
watching all the while under 
cover of King Edward, and to 
him had now come Grayson 
and with him Ganesha Singh, 
by way of a back door of the 
Begum’s, and all the while the 
zither was twanging and the 
little drum luring, and shuffling 
feet kept the visitors amused. 
And as they peeped in turn, 
this is what they saw and heard 
—the bomb-parast’s ritual. The 
editor’s table was pushed back 
against the window, which was 
heavily curtained, and behind, 
in a niche in the wall, was a 
glaring oleograph of Kali, jewels 
and necklaces stamped out in 
tinsel, and Kali Ma with teeth 
gnashing and hands full of 
writhing human forms. Three 
little lamps flickered in front, 
as they did in front of Edward, 
R.I., next door, and between 
them stood two Mills hand 
grenades. In front knelt one 
of the students, the son, if you 
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please, of ex-Ressaldar of His 
Majesty’s Doaba Horse and 
Honorary Captain Ganesha 
Singh. As the boy crouched 
with his hands out, palms up- 
wards, a low chaunt rose. Kali 
Ma, Kali Ma, Sri, Sri, Kali 
Ma! 

Then the voice of Din Dyal. 
“Repeating that oath after 
me :— 

‘I, Basant Singh, hereby and 
hereon, do solemnly swear that 
I will use bomb (put initiate’s 
hand on bombs) whenever this 
lodge shall so arder, under no 
less a penalty of having tongue 
tarn from throat, and wizand 
slit, if I fail to obey arder, so 
help me Kali Ma.’ ”’ 

And after him the lad Basant 
Singh repeated the rigmarole, 
and as he finished, once again 
the chaunt, “‘ Jai Jai Kali Ma, 
Jai Jai Kali Maki.”’ Then all 
present bowed and laid their 
foreheads on the floor, and 
Dyal Chand threw some powder 
and the chirags flared blue and 
died away. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said 
Grayson. “‘ Of all the impudent 
blighters! let Ganesha Singh 
look.” 

Ganesha Singh looked, and 
once again Basant Singh put 
his hands on the bombs, and 
the chaunt rose, “ Jai Jai Kali 
Ma.” 

“We've got the lot, any- 
way,” said Allanson; “I’ve 
the whole place surrounded, 
and they can’t get away. Din 
Dyal will have a repeating 
pistol, and there is an old 
Bengali who has the same. I 
shall break the door in, Gray- 
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son, with four of my men, and 
the Inspector and I will cover 
those two with our pistols and 
take our chance of the others. 
Shall we start now ? ” 

Grayson nodded, and patted 
Ganesha Singh’s shoulder. 
“You see, old soldier.” But 
the old man could only mutter 
through his set teeth, ““B... 
mch...te!” 

A few minutes more and the 
police officer and his men broke 
in. It was all quiet enough. 
The levelled pistols prevented 
any attempt of the bomb-parasts 
to use their firearms, even had 
they the nerve. Din Dyal 
and the Bengali were hand- 
cuffed, and then one by one 
the remainder, as their names 
were taken. Beside Basant 
Singh was the young Moslem 
who was a son of Mehtab Khan. 

“Those two,” said the 
Deputy Commissioner, “ will 
come to my house in a police 
car with Inspector Nurdin and 
two constables, the remainder 
to the lock-up.” 

And in the ancient Hindu 
metaphor, “that was that.” 
It was all done so quickly 
that in the lattices above the 
zither twanged away, and 
someone was singing the song 
of the Girafita Badshah, the 
Captive King, that moves to 
love and tears and at times is 
distinctly “‘ Na manasib.” The 
scent of musk and atar was 
wafted down into the court 
where the champing of the 
green wheat by the dairyman’s 
buffaloes chorused with the 
notes of the song as the puff- 
bellied hot-weather moon arose. 
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IV. BAMBOO BACKSHISH. 


It had not taken long to dish 
the ‘ Bright Star,’ now safely 
under police lock and key, 
and the magistrate drove back 
to his bungalow, with the 
Ressaldar-major, the young men 
and the police in a Ford behind. 

“TI think we had better leave 
them till the morning, Ganesha 
Singh ; they can be handcuffed 
for to-night in the garage, the 
car can stay outside, and we 
will talk about them.” 

“They will be all right with 
me, Sahib, if the huzur will let 
me have them. The Inspector 
says that Mehtab Khan’s boy 
is his sister’s husband’s nephew. 
We want to talk to them.” 

“Very well, old soldier. You 
arrange.” 

And as they got to the house 
he called to the Inspector— 

“Can you and the Ressaldar 
manage these lads till the 
morning ? ” 

“ Bila shak, Huzur”’ (Without 
doubt), replied the Inspector ; 
“we shall hold them all right, 
and your Honour’s chaprassi 
will give me a blanket for them 
and for myself.”’ 

It was hardly ten o’clock 
when, having seen to the old 
man’s comfort, ordering a 
couple of native beds on to the 
lawn in front of the garage, 
Grayson got to the porch in 
front of his house to find an- 
other car there. 

As he went up the steps on 
to the verandah his wife called : 

“Here is Colonel Conachie 
of the Doaba Horse come to 





see us; they are in camp by 
the fort and have been dining 
in cantonments. Butler ! 
Bring some whiskey-and-soda 
and ice.” 

Colonel Conachie and his 
adjutant, both in their mess 
kit, stood up. 

““ By jove, Conachie, that is 
curious. What are you doing 
here ? ” 

** We're marching down from 
Jhelum to Jullandhur, and were 
kept a bit late owing to that 
frontier trouble. Thought we 
might look you and your wife 
up, even at this late hour. We 
are off early, and we got away 
from the cavalry mess at Mian 
Mir fairly quickly.” 

“Well, anyway, we are de- 
lighted to see you, late or early, 
old chap. Have a drink and a 
cheroot, and I'll tell you what 
we've been doing.” 

So they sat in the cool 
verandah, for all the heat had 
gone out of the night and only 
the scent of the seringa re- 
mained. A bright starry night 
now, Rigel and Betelgeuse clear 
in the heavens, and the chaunt 
of the grasshoppers, rubbing 
their hind-legs, all around them. 

“Do you remember Ganesha 
Singh of your regiment ? ” 

“ Of course, none better. He 
was a duffedar in Money’s 
squadron when I joined the 
Doabas.”’ 

“Well, his son is a student 
in the university, and got 
mixed up with the murder 
gang. A lot of students have 
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been caught by this hysteria. 
There was Saunders’ murder, 
and then Mrs Curtis’, and a lot 
down country—you know the 
mess hot air has got us into. 
Well, to-night we were raiding 
a wretched rag, the ‘ Bright 
Star of the Punjab,’ that is at 
the bottom of all the trouble 
in this university. The old 
man chanced to come and see 
me just as we were off, and I 
took him too. Sure enough his 
boy was among ’em, also a 
Moslem lad, a son of an old 
Subahdar Mehtab Khan of the 
4th P.I. Ive got ’em both 


here. Don’t want to run them 
in with the other scoundrels. 
D—n it, man, what tom- 
foolery this is. This good uni- 
versity here with all these fine 
lads has got the Bengal sedi- 
tion poison running wildfire, for 


no reason whatever. We've 
warned everyone. Oh, it is 
not Irwin; he’s a nice kind 
cove, but it’s too big for him. 
It began in Chelmsford’s time. 
Reading would not face facts, 
but Montagu, he was the lad 
who sold us and India. Started 
the show wrong. Upset all 
ourfriends. I’ve always wanted 
to bring this country on fast, 
but not in a way that it would 
tun away from itself and us. 
You can’t play games here. 
They don’t matter in little 
lands like Ireland or Egypt. 
You know as well as I do how 
this country has been saved 
and helped, and how we are 
always teaching, helping, build- 
ing, but always watching some 
wild devils. Always have, but 
we never expected some ass 
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would let the intelligentsia go 
mad. Rotten lot, too, many 
of them, but these Punjabis 
are different. Well, no use 
talking to you—you know— 
but it is going to take us all 
our time to save the country 
from itself and these clever 
fools. It was all going se well, 
too. As for some in authority, 
hearts full of gold, brains full 
of feathers, as that clever old 
Lady Dorothy said. There’s 
heaps of good if it had not 
taken the wrong turn, and the 
mass of people are with us, 
knowing we are working for 
and with them. Ah! What’s 
that ? ” 

And well might he ask; 
there was a fiendish row from 
the stables. Yells and cries. 
Whack! Whack! Whack! 
They rushed down the steps, 
Grayson thinking of attempts 
at a rescue of his prisoners. 
It was some way to go, and 
when they got there, a chap- 
rassi following with a lantern, 
there was a struggle in progress 
on the lawn and some spec- 
tators at the side. The struggle 
had two groups. Two con- 
stables held two figures, and 
it was from these that the 
sounds came. Whack! Whack! 
Whack! Sob, sob, sob! 

Ganesha Singh was leathering 
his son, and the Inspector his 
wife’s sister’s husband’s nephew. 
As they drew near the head 
chaprassi came and told them, 
“Don’t go near yet Sahib, 
Ressaldar-major Sahib gali ni- 
kalta,” and indeed he was 
“giving gali, good scolding 
tongue,” 
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“You'll join a Bengali mur- 
der gang, will you? You think 
the Sirkar is a bad sirkar, do 
you? Who gave you three 
marabbas of irrigated land? 
Who has brought the whole 
Punjab to wealth and pros- 
perity? Who treats me as 
I’ve never been treated before ? 
Who saved your mother’s life 
when she was ill? Ill teach 
you B... te, you worm, you, 
you swine’s offspring, not my 
son.” 

Whack, whack, whack ! 

A few yards off the Police 
Inspector was at work hard, 
but less vociferously. All that 
could be heard between the 
sounds of the blows on the son 
of Mehtab Khan Ghukkar was 
a sibilant “ Soor-neen, Soor- 
neen!” which being inter- 
preted is “‘ Swine face.” 


Grayson and the colonel 
watched a minute. 
“They'll kill those lads! 


Here! Ganesha Singh, Bus 
Bus! Band karo! Enough, 
enough ; stop it at once!” 

The old man stayed his hand 
and kicked his victim, and the 
Inspector did the same. 

“* Sahib,” said the old soldier, 
“T have just been giving sam- 
jhana, making him understand. 
The Khan Sahib here has been 
doing the same to his chacha!’’ 1 

**T don’t think either of them 
will give any taklif? again. 
Eh Batcha, Bus hogya, back- 
shish bus khaliya?” 

“Have you eaten enough 
gratuity, enough Bamboo Back- 
shish, eh ? ” 

The forms on the grass 
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writhed, and one threw his 
arms round Grayson’s ankles, 
The two angry relatives rested 
content on their stout bamboo 
sticks. By now half a dozen 
lanterns ringed the group. 

Said the- colonel, “ That's 
the sort of stuff to give the 
troops, Grayson. Knocked all 
the bombing out of the lads, 
but I hope no bones are broken. 
Tell you what I'll do. We'll 
drive the lot down to my camp, 
and get the regimental doctor 
to look at them; then it will 
all be quiet. Not bad-looking 
lads either.” He was turning 
them over. “ Here, stand that 
Sikh boy up. A tall lad, a 
choice young man and a goodly 
when he’s better. Here, let 
me see that Mussalman lad. 
H’m, rather slim.” 

The boys were still quietly 
sobbing, now and again a chest 
would heave and a sob come 
forth. 

Grayson nodded. ‘ Take one 
and lead on. Here, you old 
termagant, the Sahib is taking 
the boys down to his doctor 
Sahib. 

“Take the boys with you 
and your adjutant, Conachie. 
Ill bring the old man. Get 
up here you two. Wait while 
I tell the Memsahib.” 

Indeed, an anxious lady was 
shivering on the verandah. 

* All right, my dear. Noth- 
ing serious, but I shan’t be 
home for an hour or so; you 
and Alec go to bed, nothing to 
worry about. I'll tell you in 
the morning. It may all tum 
out admirably.” 





1 Chacha = young relative. 


® Taklif = trouble. 
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The colonel and his adjutant 
were helping the bruised and 
rather helpless lads into their 
ear. 

“ Here, orderly, lift this boy 
in.” 

The colonel put his hand on 
the shoulder that still heaved. 
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“There, there, baba, durro 
mat abhi ilaj hojaega. There, 
there, my son, don’t be fright- 
ened ; you shall now be cured.” 

And the cars drove off, the 
two angry relatives sitting in 
silence beside the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 


Vv. BACK TO THE ARMY AGAIN. 


Down through old Anarkalli 
where Napier had his first can- 
tonments, under the _ great 
blocks of houses in the old 
Moslem capital. Out past the 
Jama Musjid and the domes like 
women’s breasts against the 
sky, under the old Mogul palace 
fortress and the place where 
Runjhit Singh’s widows went 
to their pitiful end, rattled the 
cars, till they came to the line 
of silent tents, and as men slept 
the Ravi, full of melted snow, 
sucked at the deep sandbanks 
hard by. 

Lights were out and all was 
quiet as the leading car drew 
up in front of the quarter-guard 
of the sleeping regiment and 
the adjutant answered the sen- 
try’s challenge, “‘ Hukamdur !” 
(Who comes there). 

“Call the duffedar, sentry !” 
and the N.C.O. comes out of the 
tent cramming on his pugaree. 
“Here, tell the Ressaldar-major 
and the Wordi-major to come 
to the colonel Sahib’s tent.” 

“Tl call the doctor, sir; I 
expect he has turned in.” 

“Help those lads out, Mac- 
Intosh. Get them a blanket 
and let them squat.” 

The Medical Officer then 
arrived, a Sikh himself, and 


the wordi-major. The colonel 
explained the situation. 

“These two boys have been 
properly walloped for their sins. 
We don’t want to make a fuss 
about it, and what mischief 
they have been in is not our 
business.” 

The second car with Grayson 
now drew up, and Ganesha 
Singh got out, stiff and old and 
sad. When you have walloped 
your own son to a jelly, and 
the fire of temper and righteous 
wrath dies out from three- 
score years and ten, you are 
apt to be tired and worn. 

The Ressaldar-major, Hukm 
Singh, a Dogra Rajput, had 
now arrived. When he. saw 
Ganesha Singh, he bowed low 
to touch his knees. Had not 
he been a recruit when the old 
man was wordi-major (native 
adjutant). 

The colonel said, ‘ Hukm 
Singh, the son of Ganesha 
Singh has been badly beaten 
and the doctor Sahib is looking 
to him. I want you to look 
after Kim for a day or two. 
Here you, Ashraf Hussain, there 
is the son of old Mehtab Khan 
of the 4th P.I. in the same 
plight. They live near you; 
look after that lad.” 
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“Who has done this dis- 
graceful thing, Sahib; surely the 
regiment will take vengeance 
for Ganesha Singh’s son!” 

“Well, no, I don’t think 
that will be easy; fact is, they 
have been up to badmashi,* 
and have caught it hot.” 

“Ah well, Huzoor, the 
Doabas are a bit of hard stuff 
too, and their eyes can wander 
when they’re young. There’s 
no need to ask whose dove- 
cots they have ruffled. The 
husbands must have had good 
bamboos. Had we not better 
enlist them? They come of 
good stock and no one will 
touch them here. They must 
be lads of spirit.” 

“‘ Hear that, Grayson? How 
does that strike you? Damn 
it, these seditions are giving 
me enough trouble trying to 
get at my men without having 
some of these young hell-hounds 
in our midst. Why, in the vil- 
lages they are even trying to 
persecute our men’s families.” 

Ganesha Singh had followed 
a good deal. He knelt and 
kissed the colonel’s feet. 

** Sahib! Save the boy and 
this young Moslem too, for two 
old men’s sake. Did we not 
ride knee to knee at Chakdarra 
in Swat, Sahib?” 

* Weshall havetotry. Here, 
doctor man, are those boys 
injured ? ” 

“They won’t lie comfortable 
for a month, sir, but no bones 
broken.” 
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The colonel and his adjutant 
walked up and down betweep 
the silent tents, only the snuffie 
of a horse at an empty hay- 
net gave any sign of life, while 
those around stood waiting. 
It was a big thing taking young 
fisad-wallahs * into a regiment 
like the Doabas, or, indeed, any 
of His Majesty’s Indian corps 
which the sedition mongers 
were so anxious to turn into 
political machines like the old 
Sikh army and break the great 
tradition of camaraderie. But 
the stock was good, the lads 
had learnt their lesson, and 
Ganesha Singh had a claim. 

“Can those boys stand, doc- 
tor? Very well, bring them 
here.” 

The bruised and jellied lads 
shuffled along. 

“Will you two boys behave 
yourselves if I take you into 
the ranks ? ” 

“* Sahib,” said the Moslem, 
“* Hamara peth fissad se bargya” 
(My stomach has had enough of 
rebellion). 

The Sikh boy, Basant Singh, 
put his hands to his head. 

“Very well. Take ’em to 
the hospital tent. All right, 
Ganesha Singh, we'll see to 
them. 

“We ain’t the only one 
to take a badmash. What 
was it Kipling wrote, Gray- 
son ? 


‘* Last night ye had shot at a border 
thief, 
To-night ’tis a man of the Guides.’” 








1 Badmashi = lit.—evil living—mischief. 





2 Fisad = rebellion. 


A SHOOTING TRIP IN CYPRUS. 


BY RED-LEG. 


Cyprus is not one of our 
better known Colonial posses- 
sions. Though it lies on the 
route of those magnificently 
equippedliners which carry every 
year, and in increasing numbers, 
the leisured and monied class 
round the Mediterranean, and 
offer all the advantages of a 
first-class hotel and a perfect 
glut of sightseeing, Cyprus re- 
mains unknown soil to the 
majority. 

But if this is true of Cyprus, 
as a whole, it is more than 
ever true of the western sea- 
board; for such advantages as 
the island possesses in natural 
big-ship anchorages are all in 
the eastern end, and from 
Limasol westwards nature 
would give little assistance to 
even the most skilful and up- 
to-date harbour contractor. It 
was this western coast that 
I had the fortune to visit in 
the late summer of 1930 as 
the guest of the Admiral, and 
those four days will not be 
easily forgotten. 

The great battleship which 
flew the Admiral’s flag at the 
main was quite unsuitable for 
the projected trip, as her deep 
draught prohibited near ap- 
proach to the coast, and so 
ou party transferred to a 
destroyer. We were six—the 
Admiral, his Secretary, the 
Flag-Lieutenant, two Com- 
Manders and myself. 
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Our intention was to shoot 
over the hilly country to the 
north and west of Paphos, and 
so the destroyer anchored off 
the small harbour on a Satur- 
day night. We had some 
qualms about breaking the Sab- 
bath, but our first visitors from 
the shore soon dispelled our 
doubts, as not only was Sunday 
the best day for the villagers, 
but they, the villagers, had 
been warned to be ready. 

The visitors referred to were 
the Commissioner and Com- 
mandant of Police, and nothing 
could have exceeded the 
warmth of welcome to their 
domain or the trouble taken to 
produce sport. 

We discovered that the last 
man-of-war to anchor off the 
port was H.M.S. Chatham 
early in 1914, and it was evident 
that she left happy memories 
amongst that small community 
when the Commandant told us 
that, on learning of the 
Chatham’s success on the 
African coast, the people of 
Paphos sent her a congratula- 
tory telegram. 

That evening the talk was 
mainly about clothes and water- 
bottles. The Admiral was in 
no doubt. An experienced 
traveller, he was the fortunate 
possessor of just the right rig 
for a hot day amongst prickly 
bushes of extraordinary fero- 
city, thistles of unusual sharp- 
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ness and, underfoot, hard dry 
earth, rock or loose stones. 
But the rest of us had to 
make the best of clothes suit- 
able for more gentle pursuits. 
The Secretary’s decision as to 
foot and leg wear was as re- 
markable as subsequent events 
proved it efficient. A pair of 
shoes, spats worthy of Bond 
Street, a pair of sailor’s webbing 
gaiters and hockey knee-pads, 
minus the felt, completed a 
protective covering that would 
indeed have astonished a 
covert-shooting party at 
home. The remainder of us 
determined to brave the thorns 
and wear khaki shorts. Un- 
fortunately, an inherent dis- 
like to departing from the 
accepted sartorial rules forbade 
the wearing of gaiters with 
shoes, and the thistles were 
responsible for much agony 


and, I regret to say, much bad 
language next day. 

My recently purchased white 
topee came under a fire of 
criticism. It would, of course, 
drive all the partridges out of 


the district. Whoever heard 
of shooting in a white hat? 
To my infinite disgust I had 
to invoke the assistance of an 
Able Seaman and dip the 
offending hat in coffee. Cer- 
tainly there was no fear of 
frightening birds after the coffee 
bath, but due, I suppose, to 
inexpert treatment, my precious 
hat came out in blotches of 
variegated brown, and could 
certainly never be worn again 
except on the west coast of 
Cyprus. Whennext day I found 
the Corporal of Police, who ac- 
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companied us, wearing not only 
a white hat but a long white 
streamer behind, I had some 
hard thoughts about my ship. 
mates. 

Water-bottles provided 4 
fruitful subject for discussion 
and dissension. Why is it 
that no two men ever agree on 
the subject of when and how 
much to drink on a shooting 
expedition ? 

In our small party there was 
every shade of opinion. The 
Secretary never drank before 
10 aM., one of the Oon- 
manders drank whenever he 
was thirsty, the other never 
drank at all, even if he was 
almost dying of thirst. But I 
think the Flag-Lieutenant was 
the most original. He filled 
his water-bottle with some- 
thing he did not like, and s0, 
when he badly wanted to cool 
his parched mouth, he was able 
to just let the liquid touch his 
lips and immediately withdraw 
the bottle as the taste was so 
nasty. However, before we 
turned in to our beds, neatly 
laid out on the small quarter- 
deck of the destroyer, each of 
us had settled all these knotty 
points to his own satisfaction, 
and no doubt fell asleep with 
the happy thought that the 
remainder of the party were 
quite unfit to be allowed out 
on the Cypriot hills. 

Next morning we were up at 
cock-crow, and after an ex 
cellent breakfast landed at the 
pier. Small harbours are al- 
ways attractive, and the little 
harbour of Paphos is no excep- 
tion. Even if no shipping is 
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lying inside, the natural haven 
formed by rocks running sea- 
wards from the shore, and the 
old Venetian castle perched on 
the western side, make as 
pretty a picture as could be 
found anywhere when bathed 
in the early morning light. 
But when the harbour is giving 
shelter to a number of pic- 
turesque native sailing craft— 
and this is how we saw it—it 
produces an impression that is 
lasting. It was the season for 
exporting grapes to Port Said, 
and it was with difficulty that 
we managed to tear ourselves 
away from those rakish-looking 
Egyptian craft, with their great 
yards which told of a vast 
stretch of canvas, and the still 
more attractive Cypriot three- 
masters with their powerful 
short masts and yards of im- 
mense length trussed to the 
mastheads. 

But we had to move on if we 
were to avoid the heat of the 
day, and a smart policeman 
in khaki and fez reported, as 
he clicked his heels and came 
to the salute, that the Com- 
mandant’s car was in sight. 

The Admiral entered the 
Commandant’s car, and the 
remainder of us got into two 
rather faded-looking American 
cars. If we had any doubts 
of their engine efficiency, 
these were soon dispelled, and 
that ninety minutes’ drive re- 
minded me, at times, of similar 
drives in Syria, where the 
Syrian drivers love to take the 
hairpin bends at top speed 
and by some miracle of steering 
skid the back wheels round on 
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the soft surface. To do our 
Cypriot drivers justice, they 
were not nearly as wild as my 
Syrian friends, and they drove 
remarkably well. 

The country we passed 
through was typical of the 
Eastern Mediterranean: the 
dusty roads flanked by camel- 
thorn, juniper and some species 
of myrtle; the wide stretches 
of hot, white, dry earth covered 
with dying or dead thistles, 
which in a few months would 
be flourishing corn-fields ; the 
bullocks, long-tailed sheep, 
goats and pigs apparently feed- 
ing off nothing but bare earth ; 
the sudden and welcome change 
to a vast expanse of vines 
neatly arranged in terraces ; 
the not so welcome change to 
the dull colour of olive trees, 
to be replaced a mile on by the 
dark handsome carib leaf— 
this is a panorama familiar to 
all who have visited the Levant. 

For nearly the whole ninety 
minutes we were rising, and as 
we topped each ridge we were 
afforded a new and more beau- 
tiful view of the island with 
its rugged heights and deep 
wooded glens running down to 
the blue shimmering sea. 

Naval officers, by virtue of 
their calling, are not exactly 
poetic souls, but, none the less, 
during that drive I frequently 
heard my companions uttering 
cries of surprise and delight as 
the grand scene changed under 
the rising sun. 

Thanks to the skill of our 
drivers we arrived punctually 
at the village, and the scene 
that followed was not only 
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amusing but exceedingly pic- 
turesque. The whole village 
was there to receive the British 
Admiral, and the babel of 
voices was deafening. Every- 
body talked and talked. What 
it was all about we never 
discovered ; in fact we gradu- 
ally moved to the outside of 
the throng and watched the 
scene with interest. 

There was a sturdy Cypriot 
with ‘“‘ Rural Constable No. 
111 ” on a brassard on his arm ; 
there was a headman on a pony 
with a gun across his knees 
and a whip in his hand; there 
were a number of strong-looking 
countrymen with venerableshot- 
guns ; there were a dozen odd- 
looking dogs whose grand- 
parents had possibly been 
pointers ; and two very smart- 
looking policemen in khaki. 
These, I think, were the more 
important figures, but all were 
undoubtedly equal when it came 
to talking and barking, and we 
began to wonder if we ever 
should start off for the shooting 
ground. Eventually a dear 
old lady appeared with a kind 
of incense- burner, and after 
she had waved this round us 
and thus given a blessing on 
our labours, a general move 
towards the open country took 


place. 
We joined in the procession 
of dogs, men, donkeys and 


children, and, after about half 
a mile over loose stones, we 
arrived at the head of a deep 
valley running down to the 
sea. This was to be our 
‘hunting’ ground, and there 
it was explained that we were 
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to divide up into groups and 
each group would have a ‘ good 
shooting man ’ as guide. 

The sun was by now beating 
down, and the going in places 
was extremely difficult with a 
gun. The sides of the hills 
were covered with loose stones 
and the air was filled with 
some remarkable language, not 
only when the guns were on the 
hillsides, but also when gaiter- 
less legs met the seas of yellow 
thistles. But there were par- 
tridges about, and an occa- 
sional shot from somewhere on 
the hillsides kept one’s mind 
from dwelling too long on the 
acute discomfort of the pro- 
ceedings. Besides the occa- 
sional shot, there was the con- 
tinual shouting from hilltop to 
hilltop, usually started, as far 
as I could see, by the pictur- 
esque old boy on the pony who 
from time to time appeared 
on the sky-line above me. 
The shouts sounded like ‘ Mark,’ 
and we were continually coming 
to the ‘ready’; but after a 
bit we realised that the noise 
had nothing to do with the 
immediate business in hand. 
What it was all about we 
never discovered, but on one 
occasion when a positively furi- 
ous interchange of remarks was 
taking place between two ‘ good 
shooting men,’ I was near 
enough to the policeman, who 


spoke a little English, to ask 


him for an explanation. His 
reply was this: ‘ That man 
say he shoot hare here, other 
man say he shoot hare, both 
say together they shoot hare.” 
Not very interesting, but pos- 
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sibly that endless shouting was 
no more than a series of pro- 
clamations of past prowess with 
the gun. 

By eleven o’clock we were 
nearly at the foot of the 
valley, and I for one was dog- 
tired. The merciless sun, the 
broken and rocky ground and 
the continual pricking had worn 
me out. If one may judge by 
appearances, the remainder of 
the party were in a similar 
plight. I had had one long 
shot at a rapidly retreating 
red-leg, but I had seen birds 
occasionally falling to the other 
guns. The valley had by this 
time narrowed, and the trees 
in the dry water-course were 
thickening up and making our 
advance more difficult. The 
birds, too, had decided that it 
was time to call a halt, and 
though we had marked down 
some in the bushes, neither 
stones nor dogs could dislodge 
them. 

There were fat dogs, thin 
dogs, scarecrows, brown dogs, 
white dogs, spotted dogs, and 
all with the strain of the 
sporting dog showing clearly. 
The dust and the heat were 
against them, and, as far as I 
could see, the stone-throwing 
was more effective than the 
dogs. On the other hand, one 
cannot imagine these ‘ shooting 
men’ without their dogs; the 
picture would be incomplete. 

We all met for lunch under 
two large carib trees, and on 
laying out the bag we found 
we had ten brace of partridges 
and three hares. Not a great 
bag, but I would not have 
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missed that morning’s tramp 
for anything; and one of my 
happiest memories is the old 
headman on his pony, with 
his gun in one hand and a 
whip in the other, keeping up 
a constant flow of conversation 
with those other picturesque 
figures in their long leather 
boots and baggy trousers who 
were often a quarter of a mile 
away from him. 

We lunched off the usual 
potted meat sandwich, but the 
‘shooting men ’ had determined 
to make it a gala day; a 
sucking pig was produced from 
a donkey’s saddle-bag and was 
soon being turned round over 
a wood fire. Some partridges 
later on joined the little pig 
after being plucked and spitted. 

What a happy group we were : 
the local sportsmen all laugh- 
ing and talking at the top of 
their voices, mainly, we sup- 
posed, about some past deeds 
of valour with their guns. 

We had to wait till half-past 
three before starting back up 
the mountain-side, as the heat 
was too great for man, dog, or 
donkey. The return journey 
was not such hard work, though 
some of our party were begin- 
ning to feel footsore. Climbing 
up the mountain-sides was 
much easier than sliding down. 
An occasional shot kept one’s 
mind from thinking of thorns 
and blisters, and towards the 
end of the climb there was a 
great moment when we found 
ourselves in a vineyard bursting 
with a wealth of most luscious 
grapes. We arrived back at 
the village as the sun was 
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setting, and after a pleasant 
little ceremony, which consisted 
of drinking a glass of water and 
eating a pickled walnut and a 
terrific handshaking, we em- 
barked in our cars. It was a 
jolly send-off. The villagers, 
the policemen, the priest, the 
children, the dogs, the donkeys, 
the hens, all collected in the 
little square to see us off; and 
though we could not under- 
stand a word they said, we 
knew that they were wishing 
us ‘God-speed,’ and, what is 
more, that they meant it. 

It was during this drive that 
I noticed the many ‘ Govern- 
ment Demonstration Plots ’— 
small areas cultivated by a 
paternal Government to im- 
prove the farming knowledge 
of the people. 

A bathe and clean, cool 
flannels soon made us forget 
the bodily discomfort we had 
undergone, and a council of 
war decided that our best plan 
was to move round the coast 
and try some low ground that 
looked promising, but could 
only be reached from seaward. 

We were under weigh before 
sunrise, and by six o’clock 
were jumping out of the whaler 
on to a sandy beach about 
fifteen miles to the west of 
Paphos. Local sportsmen again 
joined us, though in smaller 
numbers, and we split up into 
two parties, one moving inland 
towards the high ground, whilst 
the other spread out and moved 
eastward across the low ground. 
I was in the latter party, and 
we soon found ourselves in 


close thickets of juniper, thorn 
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and cistus, and made little 
headway. 

There was no [doubt that 
our local expert had led 
us wrong. It was obviously 
impossible to put birds up, 
shoot, or pick up shot birds, 
and we had a somewhat trying 
time before we emerged into 
more open country. In the 
open country we saw a few 
birds, but we were all longing 
to be with the other party, 
who were firing a lot of car. 
tridges even if they were not 
bagging many birds. By eleven 
we were down at the beach 
again, rather disappointed and 
extremely hot and foot-weary. 
The other party came in half 
an hour later and reported 
plenty of birds on the high 
land. The birds were wild 
and the shooting difficult. Most 
of the shots had been long 
shots at swinging birds, but 
they had succeeded in killing 
four and a half brace. 

Those splendid destroyer folk 
had already rigged up an awning 
on the beach and laid out lunch 
for us, and we were all indeed 
glad to lie down in the shade. 
The iced beer was nectar after 
the long hot tramp. 

At half-past three we were 
once more afoot, and once 
more our guide led us into a 
dreadful stretch of country. 
The juniper, thorns and small 
firs were so thick that we 
had the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining touch, and when 
we finally emerged at the foot 
of a high rocky hill, most of 
the party had had enough. 
Not having fired a shot, I 
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went on with the Admiral and 
one other gun, and I was glad I 
did, a8, shortly after topping 
the crest, we ran into partridges 
and bagged two brace. 

There was no need to call a 
council of war that evening: 
it was evident that everyone 
wanted a day off. If the spirit 
was willing, the feet were weak. 

I personally enjoyed that 
day off, as 1 took the oppor- 
tunity to visit the well-equipped 
silk factory, employing 200 
women, and the interesting 
archeological features of Pa- 
phos. I also spent a short time 
making a further examination 
of the sailing craft and the 
busy little harbour. 

For our last day we decided 
to try fresh ground, though 
some of the party pressed a 
return to the high land, where 
the partridges had been found 
on the second day. Asit turned 
out, we would have been better 
advised if we had acted on 
the minority vote. The de- 
stroyer steamed round to a bay 
on the north-west corner of 
the island, and we were early 
astir next morning. On landing 
we met a charming old man, 
who, we understood, was the 
headman of the nearest village. 
We gathered that he was over 
eighty and a most distinguished 
‘shooting man.’ He produced 
from his saddle-bags a hare 
and a brace of partridges which 
he had shot when riding over 
to meet us. He also produced 
an old whisky bottle half filled 
with Cypriot wine, which he 
had brought as a gift to the 
Admiral. 
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The plan of action was for 
all the guns and bluejacket 
beaters to move eastwards in 
one long line; but like every 
other plan that was made on 
the trip, it soon was forgotten, 
and three of us were unfor- 
tunately persuaded by a local 
expert to swing to the left 
shortly after starting. 

The result was disastrous. 
We found ourselves in impene- 
trable country, and committed 
to climbing a fearsome-looking 
hill. We all got hotter and 
hotter, but, thank goodness, 
retained a sense of humour. 
At one of the worst moments 
I heard the bluejacket on my 
right humming “Art thou 
weary, art thou languid ? ” ; the 
response came shortly after- 
wards from the bluejacket on 
my left, who had just descended 
about eighteen feet on what he 
called his ‘stern-sheets.’ It 
was this. ‘“‘—— weary, —— 
languid, and —— sore dis- 
tressed.” 

To add to our discomfort the 
remainder of the party were 
banging away merrily. We 
met them two hours later, very 
pleased with themselves, quite 
cool and carrying a number of 
partridges and a francolin. 

We longed for sympathy, but 
all we got was, “ What on 
earth were you doing up that 
hill: surely you didn’t expect 
to find birds there!” And our 
local expert, not understanding 
a word, beamed at everybody, 
and was altogether so pleased 
with life that we could not be 
angry. 

We were all back on board 











by two o’clock, and our efforts 
to shoot Cypriot partridges were 
at an end, but we had one more 
chance of letting off our guns 
before we anchored for the 
last time off Paphos. A small 
island, close to the coast, was 
reported to be alive with pigeon, 
so the destroyer stopped when 
she got near, and we all landed 
in the whaler. The information 
proved correct, and we had a 
jolly hour’s sport with those 
difficult birds as they came in 
from the mainland and swung 
round the island before settling 
on their roosting places in the 
rocks. 

The destroyer’s boats moved 
round the island as we shot, 
and whenever a bird dropped in 
the water near the rocks a blue- 
jacket dived in and recovered 
it, for all the world like a water 
spaniel. The darkness closed 
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in very shortly after sunset, 
and we embarked with our bag 
of 36 birds. A good ending to 
a memorable trip. 

Our total bag of 100 head was 
small considering the number of 
guns, but it was one of those 
expeditions which cannot be 
judged by the size of the bag. 

To me every moment was a 
joy, though at times the heat, 
the thistles, the thorns and the 
hard going compelled undue 
attention to momentary bodily 
discomfort. 

What a wonderful fellowis the 
British bluejacket ! As a valet 
he is the equal of Jeeves ; a8 a 
beater he is super-excellent 
and retains his unfailing good- 
humour though shod and at- 
tired most unsuitably; as a 
‘water spaniel’ he is supreme. 
And he is the greatest gentle- 
man in the world. 
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SUMMER IN LABRADOR. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY. 


ONE afternoon during the 
summer of 1920—it was to- 
wards the end of my last term 
at school—a stranger came into 
my room. 

“T’m Geoffrey,” he said. 

I must have gaped, as it 
came into my mind that he 
was a cousin, Geoffrey Gathorne- 
Hardy, whom I never remem- 
bered having seen before ; how- 
ever, I greeted him with all 
the enthusiasm of a victim of 
the monotony of school life ; 
but he saw that I was puzzled. 

“Didn’t you get my letter ? ” 
he asked. 

6s No.” 

“Oh!” he paused, “I’ve 
come to ask if you'll go to 
Labrador with me.” 

It was mere luck that I was 
able to bring to mind where 
Labrador was. Then I remem- 
bered that Geoffrey, before the 
war, with Hesketh Pritchard 
and a guide, had crossed part 
of the as yet untrodden desert 
interior of Labrador. This 
made his surprising question 
seem at least serious. But to 
me, who had never been abroad 
save to France, the plan seemed 
impossible. Yet ‘‘ Why not ? ” 
I thought, as Geoffrey began 
explanations. 

He was interested in the 
Viking discoverers of America 
(I had no more than heard of 
them). As far as is certainly 
known, no buildings of theirs 
VOL. CCXxx,—NO, MCCCXCI. 


have survived in America. But 
in Labrador Geoffrey had been 
told of a ruined village on an 
island near Nain, the remains 
of an unknown race called, by 
the Eskimos, Tunnits. It was 
these ruins which he wished to 
visit. He knew that I was 
interested in archeology, and 
was asking me to go as his 
companion. We would go to 
St John’s in Newfoundland, 
and thence in the Harmony, the 
ship of the Moravian Mission. 
“It will probably turn out 
a mare’s nest,” he said. But 
who cared about a mare’s nest 
when such a tree contained it ? 
I had, as I have said, heard 
of Labrador, but I knew nothing 
of it. To remedy this ignor- 
ance, when Geoffrey was gone 
I looked up the Encyclopedia 
Britannica article and added 
little to my knowledge. Lab- 
rador, I learnt, is the name 
of the whole of the great 
peninsular between Hudson Bay 
and the At:antic. Its area is 
about half a million square 
miles, very little of which has 
been seen by white men. The 
inhabitants of the coast never 
penetrate more than a few 
miles into the interior, which 
is unexplored, and, save for a 
few wandering Indians, un- 
inhabited. It was discovered 
by Europeans centuries before 
Columbus saw the West Indies. 
The coast is under the 
P2 
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Dominion of Newfoundland, the 
Government of which blindly 
applies its domestic game laws 
to this bleak territory with its 
different climate. By this 
means gross hardships are in- 
flicted on the sparse inhabitants 
of Labrador, who rarely see 
deer except when they are out 
of season, and who are fined 
for providing themselves with 
necessary food. 

On the map were what 
seemed, according to conven- 
tional symbols, towns—dots, 
labelled Mokkovik, Hopedale, 
Nain, Okkak and Hebron. I 
visualised cities such as are 
shown to us in cinema stories 
of Alaska, with hotels and 
public-houses, and sometimes 
even a cheap theatre. But for 
all the vagueness of my ideas 
and the sparseness of my know- 
ledge, Labrador was an intoxi- 
cating prospect for a school- 
boy who had never yet seen 
open country that had not been 
cultivated, never a forest that 
men had not cared for, never a 
village that had not been estab- 
lished for centuries. 

I made up my mind to go— 
that is, if I could, for such a 
journey, so unlike any earlier 
happening in my life, seemed 
impossible. But parental per- 
mission was given, difficulties 
faded, and the journey became 
as certain as any future event 
can be. I packed up too many 
clothes, too few books, just 
enough films for my camera, 
a few medicines, and a penny 
whistle with which I often 
tormented my polite uncom- 
plaining companions, 
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It is over ten years since I 
set out on this adventure, an 
adventure which has haunted 
me ever since, giving the im- 
agination a thousand symbols 
to work with. It was like the 
materialisation of a fantasy, 
I had always been possessed 
by the collecting instinct—a 
passion more nearly allied to 
the esthetic sense than is 
generally acknowledged. Inthe 
pursuit of flowers, butterflies, 
fossils, books or china, I had 
often, coming on a rarity, said 
to myself, “This is the real 
thing”; and since then, in 
maturer years, pictures or draw- 
ings, a phrase in music or 
words, or the pose of a dancer, 
have prompted that same in- 
ward assent, which is at once 
criticism and appreciation. 

The prospect of Labrador, 
as we set out, was the prospect 
of a primitive land, where 
men were so few that its 
surface might be reckoned as 
utterly uncultivated ; even the 
settlements became wilder in 
anticipation when Geoffrey told 
me that, so far from finding 
hotels or theatres, I should see 
not even traffic or made roads. 
My collector’s mind contracted 
a taste for desolate and un- 
civilised country, and all along 
the coast I was to find, as it 
were, splendid rarities, and con- 
tinually to say to myself, “ This 
is the real thing!” 

On a rainy August afternoon 
we sailed from Liverpool. A 
missionary, named Townley, 
whom Geoffrey had already 
met in Labrador, was oD 
board, 
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“Are you going up the 
coast?’ he asked us. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you going to Kilinek ? ”’ 
(the most northerly mission 
station). 

“No; I don’t suppose we’ll 
go beyond Nain.” 

“Oh, you’ve not seen the 
coast till you’ve been to 
Kilinek.”’ 

I decided to suppress this 
sad opinion when I returned 
from Labrador. But no re- 
servation was necessary in my 
descriptions, for, in the end, 
having heard of Tunnit re- 
mains near there, we went to 
Kilinek. 

After eight days we passed 
through the Narrows into the 
beautiful harbour of St John’s. 
It was raining. Captain Jack- 
son of the Harmony, the most 
welcome and best-known man 
on the coast of Northern Labra- 
dor, met us, and we drove to 
the mission ship. It was to 
be our home for many weeks to 
come. We lived in a small 
deck-house, consisting of a main 
saloon, four small two-berth 
cabins, a lavatory and a 
pantry. The Captain had his 
meals with the passengers, while 
the first and second mate, and 
the engineer, ate in the officers’ 
quarters. The Harmony was a 
small, square-rigged, sailing 
ship, with auxiliary steam ; not 
fast, but capable, in a rough 
sea, of the most violent and 
elaborate movements. 

It is difficult to believe that 
St John’s is the capital of the 
oldest English colony. The 
buildings are modern, and there 
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is no evidence of long settle- 
ment. Wild woods are close 
at hand. The town, built 
almost entirely on sloping 
ground, is uninteresting; but 
the harbour, from most of 
which the open sea cannot 
be seen, is fascinating. It 
is full of ships; graceful 
schooners pass perpetually in 
and out, while round the 
wharves are large, often fantas- 
tically carved sailing vessels. 
But, for all its beauty, I was 
glad after ten days to leave it. 
Coaling, and the sale of dry cod 
from Labrador, had kept us. 
We started at noon, but our 
anchor fouled the anchor of a 
schooner, and an hour was 
added to a week’s delay. 

The sun set as we crossed the 
mouth of Conception Bay, a 
wide inlet opening north of St 
John’s. Coloured light glinted 
over the low swell, and small 
waves, meeting, sent up melting 
watery trellises, luminous with 
amber rays. The next land 
that I saw was Labrador. 

A week, twice the usual 
period of the passage, was to 
pass before we arrived there. 
We woke from our first night 
at sea in the Harmony to find 
a strong head wind blowing. 
Breakfast was disorderly. The 
Captain dodged his way to us 
through waves knee-deep over 
the deck; and later we made 
a similar progress to the bridge. 

Geoffrey went to the bridge 
before me. 

“There’s an iceberg,” he 
said when I joined him. 

I saw a white speck, a re- 
markably small fraction of the 
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visible expanse of sea and sky, 
but it was my first great thrill 
on this expedition. Soon these 
ephemeral mountains, the melt- 
ing premonitions of the North, 
became commonplaces, but 
their white blue - shadowed 
beauty never lost its power, 
nor did the sound of their 
sundered and falling fragments 
as they broke apart under the 
sun in noisy decay. 

On our first calm morning 
after a week’s commotion I 
came on deck to find a bright 
sea covered with ice and islands, 
low, rocky and brown with a 
little scattered vegetation. 
Many. of the bergs were crumb- 
ling in the warm sun; the 
Captain, for our benefit, steered 
the ship close to one of these. 
Fragments were falling with a 
sound as of distant guns. The 
sea was calm, but what little 
swell there was soared in grey 
foam up blue chimneys of the 
ice and crowned the white 
cliffs with smoke. 

About noon, passing a surf- 
white reef, we entered a long 
straight bay. I saw for the 
first time the mainland of 
Labrador. The smoke of a 
volcano may be like a common 
cloud, but most people are 
glad to look at it. The straight 
sides of the bay were not re- 
markable; woods rose above 
the shore, and bare rock capped 
the trees; but I did not ask 
for anything spectacular, it 
was enough that I was looking 
at Labrador. 

At the end of the bay was 
Mokkovik. As we anchored all 
the boats in the harbour came 
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to meet us, and soon the deck 
was crowded with settlers; 
there are not many perman- 
ently established Eskimos at 
Mokkovik, and those whom I 
saw seemed all half-breeds. 

We went on shore in the 
afternoon to fish in the river 
beyond the end of the bay. 
It watered a valley which was 
the continuation of the bay, 
and ran straight inland, patched 
with marsh and spruce woods. 
Never have I seen more accom- 
modating trout. I went a 
mile or so from the mouth to 
where the diminished stream 
chattered like a Scotch burn. 
Returning laden, I found Geof- 
frey catching large sea-trout, 
which were coming from the sea 
with the rising tide. Townley 
borrowed my rod and was soon 
adding to the catch, which ran 
up to four-pound fish. Captain 
Jackson joined us and became 
ambitious. There being no rod 
to spare he tied a fly and a 
cast to a stick, and at once 
he caught a trout, landing it 
with great glee. I remembered 
tales of wild countries where 
the indigenous beasts can 
almost be caught by hand. 
Though I am not an eager 
fisherman, I anticipated a huge 
summer’s fecord to my credit. 
But I caught no more trout in 
Labrador. 

Next morning we had our 
first taste of Labrador food, for 
the missionary’s wife had 
brought us a basket full of 
edible funguses, which were 
cooked for breakfast. 

We dined that evening with 
the missionary, and I enjoyed 4 
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new gastronomical experience, 
in the form of porpoise pie and 
local berries. Porpoise seemed 
to me a pleasant food, recalling 
beefsteak and liver. 

Labrador revealed itself to 
me gradually, the essential land 
uncovering its surface as we 
went northward, coyly reveal- 
ing a desolation which was 
wealth to me. At Mokkovik 
the land was still, as it were, 
mainly clothed, for the lower 
ground is thickly wooded with 
spruce, though the tops of 
even low hills are bare and 
rocky, and polished by pre- 
historic ice. Pools lie in in- 
numerable hollows, and boul- 
ders, called ‘ erratics ’ by geolo- 
gists, are strewn over the faces 
of rock, where they have been 
dropped by ancient long ago 
melted glaciers. 

The whole of the Labrador 
coast is formed of a system of 
steep valleys sunk into the sea. 
The result is a superb coast of 
fiords and islands. The land 
is rising again; I was told, 
how reliably I cannot say, that 
schooners are impeded by shal- 
lows where sixty years ago they 
passed freely ; raised beaches 
are common. 

Moravian missionaries have 
been in Labrador since the 
eighteenth century, and it is 
their endeavours alone which 
have preserved the Eskimo 
and have turned a thieving, 
treacherous, murdering race 
into a people of unbelievable 
gentleness and honesty. This 
honesty cannot be exaggerated. 
If any locks are needed in 
Labrador it can only be against 
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the possible pilfering of in- 
frequent white visitors; bank- 
notes would blow about an 
Eskimo village unstolen, and 
lying is as rare among the 
Labrador Eskimo as theft. 

We left Mokkovik after two 
days, early in the morning. 
For a short time the ship 
rolled in the open sea, but 
soon we came under the shelter 
of many desolate islands. 

A sea so broken inevitably 
coils itself into lovely patterns, 
but it was not only the beauty 
of the scene which pleased me. 
I looked at the map, and the 
sole record of this archipelago 
was a@ representation of open 
water with the words ‘ numer- 
ous islands’ printed over it. 
Thinking of the intricate but 
accurately mapped coast of 
England, I realised that I had 
indeed changed the scene of 
my life. 

“ This is often thick with ice 
on our first trip of the year,” 
said the Captain. “I once 
took the cook for a walk on 
it, and he said he couldn’t 
think what missionaries wanted 
to come here for. He thought 
the people would want all the 
change they could get in the 
next world.” 

Hopedale was the destina- 
tion of that day’s journey. 
We arrived in the evening. It 
was a more interesting crowd 
which greeted us there than at 
Mokkovik. There were many 
Eskimos in sealskin boots and 
silapaks —the native hooded 
tunic. One genial - looking 
bearded old man has stuck in 
my memory; all made smiles 
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do the part of conversation 
(it is easy to get on with an 
Eskimo; you have only to 
grin and he will grin back. 
This can be kept up for any 
time, while one word of his 
difficult language will do the 
work of an hour’s witty talk), 
but while his companions smiled, 
this man chuckled. 

Next morning we went on 
shore. The Captain took us 
to the remains of some old 
houses. We passed through 
the modern Eskimo village of 
wooden huts. Fish guts and 
bones were everywhere, cover- 
ing the ground and beach, and 
littering even the shallow sea 
bottom. Eskimo dogs howled 
about us; they are too near 
their savage state ever to bark. 
They are sometimes dangerous ; 
children have been eaten and 
men attacked by them, but I 
was never troubled. 

We reached the old houses ; 
they had been made con- 
Spicuous in the barren sur- 
roundings by the thick weeds 
which their walls nourished. 
The buildings had been roughly 
circular and were entered by a 
tunnel. Their roofs, which 
were originally of driftwood, 
had long ago decayed, giving 
them the appearance of small 
volcanic craters breached at 
the side. These old houses 
look the same everywhere. 
Always the refuse, scattered 
in old days over and about 
them, makes these deserted 
villages fertile and conspicuous. 

We dug in the earth walls 
and found broken relics of 
primitive Eskimos, such as, if 
I had found them in England, 
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I should have known to be 
prehistoric. These houses were 
at the most a century old, 
and the living Eskimos in 
Hopedale differed little from 
the dead builders whose walls I 
was exploring. I realised then 
that I had travelled not only 
into a country utterly different 
from my own, but into another 
age. 

In the afternoon the Captain 
took us to some lakes where he 
thought Geoffrey would like to 
fish. While Geoffrey with his 
rod and Captain Jackson with 
his gun spent a barren after- 
noon, I climbed a stark rocky 
hill. It rose from a broad 
terrace of stony land, mottled 
with lakes, in which Geoffrey 
hoped for trout. 

The rock surface of the lower 
ground was covered with rein- 
deer moss, thick lichen making 
a brittle turf about three inches 
deep over the rock. Near the 
top of the hill the rock became 
bare, and in steep places hard 
to climb. Two buzzards were 
flying in mid-air at my level. 
On the summit was a small 
pond. 

I looked westward and saw 
lakes and barren hills, and 
valleys with woods in them, 
and beyond, in the farthest 
distance, the grey, cloud-like, 
inland plateau. Untrodden 
lands had hitherto been to me 
aloof like the moon, and as 
remote; now, for the first time, 
I saw, far off it is true and 
faint as a shadow, a desert, 
hungry and indeed untrodden, 
the protruding skeleton of the 
world. 

Eastward, towards the ocean, 
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was a knot of twisted lakes, 
tangled with narrow twining 
pays of the sea, which only 
floating ice distinguished from 
fresh water. 

We returned to the Harmony 
to find a group of laughing 
Eskimos unloading salt. When 
this work was done the steward 
gave them some scraps which 
he would otherwise have thrown 
away. 

“They'd be happy with the 
pig pail,” he said, as they 
settled down to their meal of 
refuse. 

Townley disembarked at 
Hopedale, and his place was 
taken by Perrett, who, being 
about to leave Labrador, was 
going for a farewell trip. 

After two nights at Hope- 
dale we started early for Nain, 
and were well away before I 
woke. I found that we had 
with us a working party of 
Eskimos. I remember the 
names of four—first a plump 
woman,’ Matilda, who used to 
mend my clothes for me; 
then an elderly, wild-haired, 
bearded man, called Boaz Kal- 
leo, who was always being 
made fun of by his com- 
panions; next, a short, jolly 
fellow called Michael Atsatata- 
jok, which means tom-tit ; 
and lastly, a handsome young 
buck, well named Amandus. 
When I say handsome I am 
speaking conjecturally ; for I 
have not learnt Eskimo 
standards; but he used to 
Swagger about, wearing a 
woman’s felt hat, with all the 
Manner of a most desirable 
creature, 

A short part, near Hopedale, 
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of the passage to Nain is in 
fairly open water, but in no 
stretch of it are there not 
islands seaward. Soon the ship 
left these moving waters for 
the stillness of a narrow sound 
called Windy Tickle. The 
borders of it were low but 
steep; in places the Tickle 
widened to lake-like expanses 
with islands in them. 

During the afternoon we 
passed some schooners. The 
Newfoundland fishermen are the 
first to reach Labrador each 
summer, working their way up 
through the drifting ice and 
only leaving when the freezing 
water threatens to imprison 
them. They have no know- 
ledge of the science of naviga- 
tion. There is a story of the 
Captain of a schooner asking 
his position from a liner in 
the Straits of Belle Isle; on 
being told in the usual way, he 
answered, “To hell with your 
latitude and longitude! I want 
to know where I’m to!” 

*“* How’s fish ? ” bellowed the 
Captain as we passed near 
them. ‘ That’s the usual greet- 
ing on the coast,” he said to 
us. ‘‘No one thinks of any- 
thing else.” 

At evening we entered a long 
strait with cliffs on each side. 
Here are beautifully shown the 
characteristic Labrador beaches. 
About twenty yards from each 
shore is a continuous line of 
stones, enclosing glassy water. 
These stones, called ballycarters 
by the white settlers and fisher- 
men, have been dropped by 
stranded bergs and _ then 


ploughed up from the bottom 
by the deep frozen sea under 











compulsion of the tides. Every- 
where along the coast are to 
be seen these furrows of the 
ploughshare of winter. 

We arrived at Nain in the 
dark, with eyes of phosphores- 
cence winking and glittering 
in our wake. All day I had 
been impressed by the marvel- 
lous navigating powers of. the 
Captain. The charts of the 
coast are so bad as to be use- 
less, yet we were continually 
passing within twenty or thirty 
yards of dangerous reefs and 
protruding rocks, past which 
the Captain knew his way. 
He had come to know his 
whole course by heart, like the 
old Mississippi pilots described 
by Mark Twain. 

Next morning we set out on 
the main purpose of our journey 
—to see the Tunnit remains. 
We went in a large motor boat, 
towing a small ‘ flat ’ or rowing 
boat. Geoffrey had set his 
watch by the ship’s chrono- 
meter, for he wished to find 
the exact latitude and longi- 
tude of our discoveries. In 
charge of us was an Eskimo 
called Jonnie. He was to bring 
us to Barber, another Eskimo, 
who knew where the Tunnit 
ruins were to be found. We 
had with us a tent and poles, 
and food and fuel for about 
three days. 

Our first stop was at a small 
settlement called Queen’s Lakes. 
Here lived a white settler and 
one or two Eskimo families on 
the shore, where three narrow 
sounds meet between islands. 
It was, I suppose, about eight 
miles from the mainland, but 
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the water was only moved by 
the tides, the ocean swell hay. 
ing already spent itself among 
miles of seaward islands. 

We landed, for Jonnie hoped 
to have news of Barber here, 
We were greeted by a howling 
crowd of Eskimo dogs. Strewn 
about the rocks were other 
dogs, asleep; the sea-bottom 
was covered with fish guts, 
The settler came up to us. 

“* Harmony come ? ” 

“Yes ; she arrived last night 
at about nine.” 

“ Arrived last night about 
nine ? ” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

He grunted and went away. 

An Eskimo family was living 
in a tent. Geoffrey pointed out 
how, owing to the lack of wood, 
stones were used to do the duty 
of tent-pegs. 

“You'll find old tent circles 
all over the coast,” he said. 

Some Eskimo children 
emerged from the tent and 
laughed at us; an old woman 
followed them, laughing too. 
This laughter had a sense of 
greeting and conversation rather 
than mockery. The old woman 
came up to us. 

** Hummony come ? ”’ 

6 Yes.’’ 

‘Where you from ? ” 

** We came on the Harmony.” 

** Where you come from ¢ ” 

“Oh, we’re from England.” 

“From England.” 

She returned to the tent. 
A high standard of conversa- 
tion is not demanded in Lab- 
rador. 

Jonnie having learned, 
failed to learn, about Barber 
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—communication was difficult, 
for he knew little English and 
we knew about ten words of 
Eskimo—we left for Barber’s. 
Barber is, or was, the richest 
Eskimo on the coast. The 
natives often earn money, some- 
times large sums, from furs and 
fish, but he alone had saved. 
He had a wooden house with 
five rooms in it. He was away 
when we arrived. We went 
up to his house. 

“ Aksunai’’ (good day), we 
said to the Eskimos there; 
“ Aksunai,’”’ they answered, and 
then the conversation neces- 
sarily ended. 

Three fishermen were there. 

“ How’s fish ? ” asked one of 
them. 

We could not tell, and they 
left in contempt. 

We were ushered into the best 
room. Ignorant of each other’s 
language, we all sat and smiled. 
But our utmost powers of good 
nature were outdone by the 
grins and chuckles of an old 
man named Nathaniel. 

A woman hospitably lit a 
large iron stove. Another was 
mending a sealskin boot. Be- 
side her was a lump of un- 
divided gut from which she 
pulled at intervals several 
strands, threading them to- 
gether untwisted into her 
needle. 

Geoffrey touched the gut. 
“Tuktok ? ’’ (deer) he asked. 

She nodded and laughed, and 
went on working. Presently 


she met a tough piece of skin. 
She chewed the difficult por- 
tion, and then gouged it with 
&@ rough tool, the direct de- 
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scendant, I imagine, of the 
primitive bone-scraper of her 
savage ancestors. It was made 
by nailing a piece of metal 
round three sides of a wooden 
handle, leaving a curved pro- 
jecting portion for use. At 
last the boot was finished. 
She turned it inside out and 
sucked the sole, looking side- 
ways up at us with greedy 
smiling eyes. I can imagine 
no purpose for this action save 
a gluttonous one. 

The heat of the devastatingly 
efficient stove, and our im- 
patience for Barber’s arrival, 
drove us into the open. We 
wandered up and down, not 
liking to walk far, for we 
wished to reach our destination 
the same evening and feared 
to miss him. But when at 
last he arrived it was clear 
that we would have to be his 
guests for the night. 

Shrinking from Eskimo fare, 
we fetched our own food from 
the boat and sat down to the 
evening meal with Barber and 
his household. He produced a 
small book and read grace. 
He told us that on Sundays 
he read a service to which the 
neighbouring Eskimos came. 

He remembered Geoffrey’s 
former visit to Labrador. With 
an eloquent combination of a 
gesture across his stomach, and 
the word “Grown,” he con- 
veyed the opinion that Geoffrey 
had been slimmer at their last 
meeting. 

We saw that our fears as to 
food had been unnecessary, and 
shared in a perfectly palatable 
dish of fried cod and potatoes. 





After supper, grace was read 
again, and we went into a 
small, gorgeously decorated 
room, where (I fear I am not 
describing a typical Eskimo 
evening) Barber smoked a cigar, 
while a woman played, on a 
large cabinet gramophone, 
hymns, pot-pourris of popular 
tunes, and songs by Sir Harry 
Lauder. 

Barber gave us traditional 
accounts of the Tunnits. They 
were not, he said, an Eskimo 
race (this is the prevalent 
belief; but one man, later, 
affirmed that, though they were 
foreigners, they were Innuit, 
that is, of Eskimo stock). Bar- 
ber told us another, often 
repeated, beliefi—namely, that 
they used to lie down in seal- 
skin with the blubber still on it. 
He said that they had come 
from the north, down the 
islands, and had been driven 
back by the Eskimo. He told 
us that they were in the habit 
of tying men down “all same 
as rock.” 

The last tale sounds like 
human sacrifice. The blubbery 
skin Geoffrey tentatively inter- 
preted as meaning ill-cured 
skins. We heard at another 
time that the Tunnits used to 
press the oil out of the skin 
and use it. 

Nothing was mentioned that 
night as to business, except 
for some disquieting remarks 
by Barber about the high 
price of oil and petrol. 

We slept in our sleeping-bags 
in a small room, the room, alas, 
with the stove in it. We 
shared it with a man and his 
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wife, who slept in a tiny bed 
about five feet by three. The 
heat was frightful. I tried to 
console myself with the thought 
that I was the guest of a 
savage, but in vain; Barber 
could not be considered as 
anything but ‘tame,’ and my 
discomfort rose from a mis- 
applied amenity of civilisation. 

In the morning bargaining 
began. We asked Barber how 
much he would take to show 
us our island. He produced 
a small piece of paper on 
which he wrote what purported 
to be the price of oil and 
petrol. He would also, he 
said, need two men, being 
apparently too grand to drive 
himself. 

“What has the price of 
petrol to do with it?” asked 
Geoffrey. 

“I go my _  motor-boat,” 
answered Barber. 

“But you can go with us,” 
said Geoffrey, ‘‘ and we’ll send 
you back. Then you need 
only charge for your trouble 
and time.” 

Barber seemed to dream for 
a moment before speaking. 

“TI go with you,” he said. 

“Well, how much do you 
want ?”’ 

Out came the paper and 
pencil; we heard murmurs 
about the price of oil and 
petrol. Geoffrey explained that 
these calculations were wn- 
necessary. 

“T go my motor-boat,” said 
Barber. ts 

These little evolutions; went 
on for some time to the re 
frains of “I go with you” and 
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“JT go my motor-boat.” At 
last Geoffrey asked him desper- 
ately how much he would 


charge to “go his motor- 
boat ? ” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Oh no! That’s quite ab- 


surd, entirely out of the 
question ! ”’ said Geoffrey, with 
such conviction that Barber 
agreed to go our motor-boat 
for five dollars. Had he per- 
sisted we must have given way ; 
a journey of thousands of 
miles could not have been 
wasted for the sake of an 
extra five pounds. 

So Barber took us to the 
island and showed us the ruins. 
They stood on a raised beach, 
facing east. He told us that 
there were more across the 
island, and, having carried out 
his agreement, he left us. The 
sun was shining, and Geoffrey 
decided to take observations 
to find our longitude. He 
took out his watch. 

“Damn!” he said. 

I lived about four months 
in the closest intimacy with 
Geoffrey, and have often seen 
him during the succeeding ten 
years, but only this once have 
[heard him swear. His watch 
had stopped. However, in that 
ill-mapped country, where a 
ship often sails by the chart 
over dry land, I think that the 
island’s name, Konaioktok, is 
perhaps a better guide than its 
latitude and longitude. 

We pitched our tent, making 
our own tent-circle of large 
stones. We slept three nights 
on Konaioktok. In the even- 
ings Jonnie used to leave us 
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to spend the night with his 
brother, who lived on an island 
near-by. 

We fetched water for washing 
and drinking from hollows in a 
marsh. At intervals, by day 
and night, we heard the thunder 
of icebergs crumbling asunder 
among the scattered islands. 

A saddle-back, gravelled by 
continuous raised beaches, 
crosses the island from east to 
west. The remains which Bar- 
ber showed us were on the 
east side of this stretch. When 
Jonnie first came back in the 
morning he wandered off and 
found another, finer, group on 
the west side. 

This is not an anthropo- 
logical treatise ; but since these 
ruins have never, so far as I 
know, been described, except in 
the proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, a short 
account of them may be in- 
teresting. They are all built 
of rough unmortared stone. 
There are many ‘ houses ’ with 
walls two to three feet high, 


‘and all rectangular. None of 


them has any trace of the 
tunnel entrance, which is 80 
characteristic of Eskimo houses 
that some even of the modern 
wooden houses preserve it in 
a rudimentary form as a winter 
shelter for dogs. There are 
tent-circles, but more regular 
and unbroken than those which 
are certainly Eskimo. Caches 
of stone abound. In the 
western and larger village we 
found two breastworks facing 
the mainland (from which, when 
the sea was frozen, Eskimo 
attack would be expected). 
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Here, too, was a rough pillar, 
and a table, made by laying a 
flat boulder on a low round 
one and levelling it with small 
stones. We remembered Bar- 
ber’s tale of men tied on “all 
same as rock.” We found no 
implements, but whale-bones 
were everywhere in the western 
village. 

Geoffrey, with the caution of 
an expert, will not definitely 
admit that these remains are 
Norse; but I will venture an 
amateur opinion. The remains 
are just what I would have 
expected from a once-civilised 
people relapsing to barbarism. 
Rectangular houses are not 
usually built by savages, and 
never, a8 far as I know, by 
Eskimos in particular; even 
the Hebridean turf cottages 
have a less definite plan than 
these Tunnit houses. There is 
not, I believe, any tradition of 
early European settlement on 
the coast, except by the Norse- 
men; and the Greenland Vik- 
ings are known to have 
mysteriously disappeared. I 
believe, though with no strong 
or reliable conviction, that these 
remains are the last vestiges of 
them. A possible alternative 
explanation is that the Tun- 
nits were invading Greenland 
Eskimos who had seen ‘ Euro- 
pean’ houses in their native 
country. 

After leaving Konaioktok we 
remained for two days at Nain. 
One evening an Eskimo came on 
board from a schooner. 

“There’s a man burnt to 
death,” he said, “‘ and he wants 
a doctor.” 
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The messenger had been to 
England, having worked on a 
mine-sweeper during the war; 
he was proud of his English. 

Perrett recognised and named 
him. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s the fellow! ” 
he answered, and went on to 
give details of the accident. 
When he left he said, “ Good 
night, all!” with all the 
assurance of an accomplished 
linguist. 

I got to know Nain well, for 
we spent some time there on 
our return journey. One day 
we went inland from the station, 
taking rifles. The stark beauty 
of the country was a con- 
pensation for any lack of game, 
for we killed nothing. One 
lovely lake I recall vividly. It 
lay at the junction of two 
deep valleys, with one arm in 
the main valley and one in 
each of the tributaries. On 
the south side, and therefore 
in shadow, were high cliffs, 
whose dark and deep reflection 
gave a divine atmosphere of 
still profundity. Ripples of 
little squalls strayed blue and 
white over the darkness of the 
reflected rock. Above the 
northern shore was a gentle 
sunny slope of scattered spruce. 
We sat for some time on the 
dry reindeer moss while Geof- 
frey smoked. On the ice 
polished hill-tops were some 
strangely perched boulders. 
One, about twelve feet high 
and three broad, stood on end 
like a prehistoric monolith; 
another, settled on to three 
round, separated stones, looked 
like a table with dumpy legs. 
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When we were back by the 
station a little owl flew into a 
tree. 

“ Perrett says owls are good 
eating,” said Geoffrey, and shot 
it. It made a disappointing 
meal. 

Another day we made a 
more ambitious expedition. We 
went by motor-boat to the end 
of the bay north of Nain, 
where the Fraser River enters 
the sea. It was up here that 
Geoffrey had gone with Hesketh 
Pritchard when they went 
farther across the inland plateau 
of Labrador than any white 
man had been before. The bay 
is called Nonaingoak, which is 
said to mean “the bay that 
has no ending.”’ If this is true 
it is well named; the Fraser 
valley and the bay run in a 
straight line, and to a watcher 
sailing inland the shore is at 
first invisible under the horizon. 
The sides of the bay are steep, 
densely wooded below and rocky 
above. 

We landed at the end of the 
bay. The lower sides of the 
hills were closely wooded, and 
we climbed on to a rock among 
the trees hoping to see some 
deer. All we saw was a flock 
of willow grouse, anticipating 
the snowy season with their 
white plumage. 

“We won’t shoot those now 
in case it frightens any deer,” 
said Geoffrey. But we might 
have spared our caution, for 
we saw no deer. We climbed 
to the bare top of the hill, which 
was fantastically cleft by rocky 
corridors, in the hollows of 
which were now frozen pools. 
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We saw no game there, not 
even a bird. The track of a 
narrow landslide gave an easy 
way for descent through the 
close trees, many of which 
had been nibbled and scarred 
white by porcupines, and we 
alternately walked and slithered 
down. A spruce partridge flew 
into a tree. “That’s our 
game!” said Geoffrey, and 
shot its head neatly off. A 
hit in the body from a rifle 
would have smashed it and 
left the bird useful only for 
flavouring soup. 

It was at Nain that I first 
found a piece of labradorite. 
This is a grey stone which, 
in certain lights, shoots bril- 
liant kingfisher-blue rays. I 
found a rounded pebble of it 
on the beach. Hettasch, the 
missionary, with characteristic 
generosity, asked me to help 
myself from a cache of labra- 
dorite in the jetty. A crowd of 
Eskimos laughed round me 
without ceasing while I made 
my choice. When I had 
finished, old Nathaniel, who 
had chuckled so pleasantly at 
Barber’s, came to me holding 
a stone with black crystals in 
it. He said something in 
Eskimo. I grinned, and he 
laughed, but we could not 
establish communication. An 
English-speaking Eskimo came 
up and invited me to his house 
to see another stone. It was a 
piece of gneiss; he had mis- 
taken the black streaks for 
coal, I think my judgment 
annoyed as well as disappointed 
him. A bearskin was stretched 
drying on his roof; on plates 








round the inside of his house 
were large lumps of stinking 
blubber. 

To label a race with one 
characteristic is a common error 
of returning travellers; but I 
do not believe I am mistaken in 
emphasising the gaiety of the 
Eskimo. They have made 
laughter a universal language ; 
and I have read that the 
heathen Eskimo believe the 
Northern Lights to be their 
immortal ancestors playing per- 
petual football. This would, I 
admit, be a sad eternity for 
public-school sufferers from 
compulsory games; but the 
creation of it argues a definite 
buoyancy of racial spirit. 

We only once received a 
surly remark. At Nain we 
were walking round, while 
everywhere dried cod were being 
carried to the wharf and trans- 
ported to the Harmony. We 
met an old man. 

** Aksunai,” we said. 

He looked sternly at us. 

“Some people,”’ he said, “ do 
a lot of work. Some people do 
none at all!” 

The gayest crowd I ever 
remember was of Eskimos at 
Nain packing the hold with 
dry cod. With unceasing 
laughter they threw the cargo 
about, or slapped each other 
with fish. The bo’sun, a severe 
man, told them to “get a 
move on.” Parrot-like, uncom- 
prehending, they echoed him. 
“Gettamuven, gettamuven ! ” 
they cried. 

“Tuave!” (hurry up) said 
Mr Bush, the mate. “ Tuave, 
tuave!”’ they shouted, and, if 
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I may use an invented phrase, 
cod-balled one another with 
the cargo. 

When the work was finished 
they stayed on board and 
listened while I sat in the cabin 
playing on my penny whistle, 
They crowded round and 
danced to the gayer tunes. I 
felt like Orpheus. One old 
woman called Hilda was par- 
ticularly enthralled. A man 
came to me and said, “ You 
play very well.”’ Then, “ You 
sell?” But, having only a 
single instrument, I refused. 

Gaiety was not monopolised 
by the natives. On the Har- 
mony at the time was one of 
the Nain storekeepers, a humor- 
ous Irishman. Lighters laden 
with cod were being brought 
to the ship. 

“I bet I could bring a lighter 
here before the next one,” he 
said seriously, obliging us with 
a bull. He was a man who 
seemed made of good nature. 
His conversation was ballasted 
with familiar jokes and their 
explanations. One could laugh 
easily, for, if the stories were 
old, the fact of their being 
interpreted was very funny. 
In serious moods he would 
attack Lady Oxford’s memoirs, 
tirading, in this remote country, 
against the ‘ Autobiography of 
Margot Asquith.’ 

When we left Nain, sailing 
northward to Okkak, hills and 
islands were covered with snow. 
Opposite high white hills— 
Mount Thoresby on the island 
of Aulatzavik, and Kiglapait 
on the mainland— we were 
shown two islands, Fish and 
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Mamby Islands, on which, ac- 
cording to Michael, were Tunnit 
remains. Mamby Island rises 
steeply from the sea, and the 
swell would have made landing 
difficult. Michael declared that 
he had seen a wall there higher 
than himself—that is, about 
five feet high. But we never 
saw it. and unvisited treasures 
are often the richest. But we 
saw Fish Island on our return 
trip. 

It is a low island, covered 
with raised beaches. Michael 
was our guide, and showed us 
first a low, rough, solitary wall, 
to which we had been directed 
by Boaz Kalleo. Next we saw 
a few houses, far more ruinous 
than those on Konaioktok, and 
built with very large stones, 
one of which was about six 
feet long. There was also an 
empty grave or cache made of 
big stone slabs. 

Michael told us of a Tunnit 
‘bed.’ I went with him to see 
this relic, conscious of bringing 
the first scientific mind to bear 
on it. He walked at a great 
pace, and, for all my longer 
legs, I was soon panting. Close 
by the water he found a log, 
which he dragged up out of 
reach of the tide, intending to 
come over on the winter ice 
to fetch it. 

We passed a tent circle. In 
it were two squares paved with 
little flat stones. 

“ Eskimo ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“What for ? ” 

Michael thought for a mo- 
ment, and then answered, 
“ Seal.” 
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“Cut up?” I was inspired 
to ask, and he said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

We reached the bed. It was 
a Shelf of stones, about five 
feet by three, and two high, 
built against an overhanging 
rock. I brought my scientific 
mind to bear, in vain. In face 
of my failure I offer Michael’s 
solution, that it was indeed a 
bed. He explained how it was 
used by moving his hand in a 
curve, from the rock above it 
to the ground, and saying, 
“Snow house.” 

When we got back to the 
Harmony, we found that Boaz 
Kalleo had been tormented 
into a temper by the other 
Eskimos, for one of them 
claimed to have built the wall 
which he had sent us to. 

We entered the bay of Okkak 
at sunset. The biggest iceberg 
I have ever seen, about a 
quarter of a mile across, shim- 
mered silky green against a 
pink and seaward island. 

Okkak had been the largest 
station on the coast; there 
were formerly as many as 
four hundred and fifty Eskimos 
there, but an epidemic of in- 
fluenza killed four hundred of 
them. When the men were 
dying, bodies could not be 
buried, and were burnt in 
their houses. Parties went fish- 
ing at the edge of the ice—it 
was winter—and died on re- 
mote islands. Survivors re- 
turned to their ancestral pagan 
rites, hoping to be saved. These 
rites were, I imagine, performed 
as superstitious rather than re- 
ligious’ceremonies ; they were 
no more evidence of back- 











sliding than the nailing up of 
a horse-shoe is in a white man. 

The station has been aban- 
doned, and the buildings were 
in charge of a settler called 
Lush, who lived there with 
five women and a little girl. 
They were irreverently spoken 
of as Lush’s ‘harem.’ This 
must not be taken as a reflection 
on his morals; Lush was a 
most respectable man. One of 
the women was his wife and 
the rest were relations. 

The mission hospital was at 
Okkak, and Eskimos had been 
brought to demolish it for 
transport to Nain. They were 
lodged in one of the deserted 
houses; but being, as they 
said, very much troubled by 
ghosts, they came down to the 
mission house. Boaz Kalleo 
was chased round a hut by 
the unfraternal ghost of his 
brother. 

The mission station of Okkak 
is in a sheltered bay on a 
large island. There is a long 
jetty over the flat boulder- 
strewn beach; it had been 
pushed up at the end by 
winter ice. Lush and his 
‘harem ’ met us here when we 
first landed; one of his ladies 
was wearing a straw hat, tipped 
forward in the fashion of 1900. 

South of the bay is a hill 
called the Sonnekoppe. The 
mate told me that it was two 
thousand feet high; the Cap- 
tain was more cautious and 
said seventeen hundred feet. I 
climbed it with an aneroid 
barometer and found the height 
to be twelve hundred and 
eighty feet, which, as I re- 
corded in my rather naively 
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boyish diary, ‘‘ showed that 
some people had been guilty of 
exaggeration.” There was a 
gale blowing that day. Near 
the top, in a gully, was a 
small pond throwing up waves 
like the sea. On the summit 
the force of the wind was 
stifling. I left an English 
sixpenny bit on a cairn there, 
as a puzzle for the next man 
who climbed up to it. 

South of the Sonnekoppe is a 
pleasant valley which I ex- 
plored one day. In the middle 
of it, among scattered trees, is 
a narrow lake, with a river 
running down to the sea from 
each end, eastward into a 
niche of the harbour, and west- 
ward through marshes to the 
strait which separates the island 
from the mainland. The trees 
were fairly large, the tallest, 
indeed, which I saw in 
Labrador. This was strange, 
for I saw no woods north of 
Okkak, only solitary stunted 
trees, few higher than myself. 

In a small valley, sloping to 
the north coast of the island, 
is a long-forsaken Eskimo vil- 
lage called Kivalek. This old 
settlement has made green the 
valley, which, from the crater- 
like roofless houses in it, re- 
sembles a lunar landscape. We 
used to dig in the walls of 
these houses for old imple- 
ments and other relics. One 
day my spade struck something 
hard. I carefully scraped the 
soil away, and found that 
my discovery was perpetually 
frozen earth. This delighted 
me; I had found and felt, in 
a warm season, the direct chill 
of Arctic winter, 
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On the rocks above Kivalek 
was its graveyard. In a land 
so lacking in deep soil burying 
is difficult, and the old Eskimo 
entombed their dead in hollow 
dry-stone cairns. The charac- 
teristic grave has two chambers, 
sometimes separate, sometimes 
with a common wall; the 
large chamber is for the body, 
the small one for offerings to 
the dead. They were originally 
roofed with stones placed on 
rafters. These were all de- 
cayed, and above Kivalek I 
saw many human bones, ex- 
posed to the air and disordered 
by wolves and foxes. We 
found carved bone and ivory 
and pieces of copper in the 
small chambers ; but the most 
interesting relics had been 
taken, and old chisels and 
dinner-knives and such-like put 
in their place. The Eskimos, 
though they have long been 
Christian, still believe that a 
robbed ghost will haunt the 
thief, and exchange, of course, 
is no robbery. 

Much of our time at Okkak 
I spent searching and wander- 
ing round Kivalek. Northward 
was the beach, fringed by a 
long outward line of stones, 
enclosing a narrow, glassy, 
boulder-broken lagoon. Be- 
yond, across a stretch of open 
sea variegated with stranded 
ice, were sharp white moun- 
tains, rising to three thousand 
feet. The land between Okkak 
and Kivalek was overrun with 
iImnumerable lemmings. Once 
one of these strange, legend- 
engendering, little creatures ran 
fom me into a dead end 
between two stones. I touched 
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it with a piece of bone which, 
screaming, it bit. 

One morning among the 
graves I was startled by a 
long vast sigh; a grampus 
was in the little bay. It swam 
slowly round uttering, at in- 
tervals, what seemed the con- 
centration of all the sorrow 
which had ever been felt among 
those windy graves. 

The coast of Labrador which 
I visited is, though its climate 
is Arctic, on about the same 
latitude as Scotland; but it 
is near the magnetic pole—the 
variation of the compass is 
sometimes about thirty degrses 
from the true north—and it is 
this, I believe, which causes its 
marvellous Auroras. I have 
seen the sky there so bright 
sometimes with dancing lights 
that none but the largest stars 
were visible. 

Geoffrey made a chart of the 
harbour of Okkak, on which 
was recorded my sole contribu- 
tion to geographical research, 
the height, namely, of the 
Sonnekoppe. 

We sailed early from Okkak ; 
Hebron was our destination. 
The big island of Mugford 
protects a long stretch of coast 
north of Okkak. This sheltered 
water begins as @ wide expanse 
opposite the station; north- 
ward it shrinks into a narrow 
sound called Mugford Tickle. 
Here the ship sailed in shadow 
between magnificent cliffs. A 
pair of grampuses sighed a 
farewell to us at the southern 
mouth of the Tickle, and on 
our return raised, at the same 
place, cloudy plumes of 
welcome. 











The brown stark precipices 
of the Tickle rose from a 
thousand feet at the south to 
two thousand at the north, 
where, as the ship first began 
stirring in the ocean swell, we 
discovered an ice-patched sea 
washing lofty jagged moun- 
tains—a great double peak 
called alternatively the Mitre 
and Koumiats, and, northward 
again, Finger Hill, a precipitous 
flat-topped island, two thou- 
sand feet high. AS we 
approached Finger Hill an im- 
mense pillar of rock, which 
names the mountain, detached 
itself, swung slowly round in 
separate magnificence, and co- 
alesced again. The highest 
peak was four thousand feet 
high. Snow, the first of the 
season, was on all these heights. 

We were told that there are 
Tunnit remains on Finger Hill, 
but this was an incredible tale. 
What should harried invaders 
do climbing those dangerous 
cliffs to that hungry plateau, 
exchanging, at the best, death 
in battle for death by famine ? 

At Okkak woods were be- 
coming thin, but north of 
Okkak I saw none at all, 
hardly, indeed, a tree. The 
land had shaken itself free of 
temperate clothing, and ap- 
peared in Arctic desolation, a 
desolation which had burst sud- 
denly on us in the magnificence 
of these white and lifeless 
mountains. 

In the afternoon, when 
the mountains were behind, 
Amandus came up to me and 
touched a coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief which was hanging 
from my pocket. “How 
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much ? ” he said. I imagined 
that his interest was theoretical, 
and converted the original price 
to the currency he knew. He 
asked for the handkerchief. 
I gave it to him and, to my 
surprise, he offered me a dollar. 
“Change ? ” he said. His sur- 
prise equalled mine when I 
refused payment. He was 
grateful, and later, seeing that 
I was collecting relics, gave me 
some old soap-stone net weights. 

Hebron Bay opens directly 
on to the ocean, from which 
it is slightly protected by a 
few distant and _ scattered 
islands ; just before we turned 
in we saw & curious berg, pro- 
truding apparently separate 
masses of ice from the water, 
@ large white island, and, near- 
by, @ little pinnacle. 

When we had anchored, Mar- 
ten, the Moravian Bishop of 
Labrador, came on board with 
Mrs Marten and two children 
of the storekeeper, followed by 
@ crowd of Eskimos. 

“How are you, Mrs Mar- 
ten ? ” said the Captain. 

“It’s so lonely here,” she 
answered sadly, opening 4 
melancholy vista on the social 
privations of missionary life. 

Next morning we went on 
shore. The Captain showed us 
a deserted overgrown house. 
Among his many amiable quali- 
ties was the power of absorbing 
the interests of others. This 
morning he became an arehxolo- 
gist with us, and dug for stone 
tools in the old walls of earth. 

We lunched with the Mar- 
tens, and tasted yet a new 
food, seal cutlets. Porpolse, 
which’ I have mentioned, is, ! 
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believe, intrinsically palatable ; 
the same is true of bear, which 
Late at Nain. Bear tastes like 
mutton, but seal is like fishy 
mutton; it is only pleasant 
by contrast with cod. 

Mrs Marten told us that the 
Eskimo believe that some men 
have kindred spirits in dogs, 
and if such a dog dies a man 
dies also. African negroes have 
a similar belief. Eskimos be- 
lieve, too, that some men can 
hide either (it is not clear 
which) im or as an animal. 
Aman, she said, had been lost 
at Nain, and an Eskimo told 
her that he might yet be close 
at hand, inhabiting a dog, or 
even & mouse. 

Hebron was to me the least 
impressive station ; I have few 
vivid memories of it. It had 
a grey beauty with steep and 
naked hills, and lakes, and, on 
the sea, a few islands, and 
many ever-changing icebergs ; 
but these were now common- 
places to me. Yet, in spite of 
this, more than by any other 
part of Labrador, I have been 
haunted in dreams by Hebron ; 
but the dream station has trees 
and heights and other em- 
bellishments of form denied to 
the visited place. Were I 
superstitious I should have 
accounted for this fantastic 
survival in the face of fading 
memory by a discovery I made 
on the hills above the mission 
house. In the body-chamber 
itself of a dry-stone grave, 
from which all human bones 
had gone, was a wooden doll. 
I have it now. Its hooded 
face is flat, and there are bare 
stumps for arms; one leg is 
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rotted away ; lichen still clings 
to it. It is a mere symbol of 
the human form. Yet it has 
@ queer power; as Stonehenge 
seems the skeleton of architec- 
ture, this doll seems the skeleton 
of sculpture. But the ousted 
occupant of this empty tomb 
has had no power to trouble 
the owner of the last of his 
possessions, unless it be by 
dreams of the scenes of his 
earthly life. 

Mrs Marten came on board 
the Harmony late in the after- 
noon of our second day at 
Hebron; she left at sunset. 
As she was saying good night, 
* Look at the Northern Lights,” 
she said. 

To the north, on the pale 
green sky of dusk, was a cloud 
of cold golden fire. As the 
darkness increased, this light 
increased with it, as though the 
night were rotten with fire, as 
though the shafts of the hidden 
sun were leaving visible wounds 
on the upper air, as though— 
but the pen can conjure in- 
numerable such similes, and 
all inadequate, for this marvel- 
lous display, the only one I 
saw which had its roots in 
daylight. It is enough to 
visualise what I can only baldly 
describe—a shining gold flame, 
brighter than any sunset cloud, 
against a pale green sky. 

At Hebron, among increasing 
desolation, I came upon signs 
of more primitive life, for it 
was there that I first saw 
kayaks, the aboriginal skin 
canoes, which the Eskimo wear 
almest like a garment, and 
in which, with a single double- 
bladed paddle, they can per- 
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form acrobatic feats in the sea. 
In 1910 Geoffrey saw them at 
Hopedale ; but they are dis- 
appearing as motor - beats 
increase. 

There was, in the official 
map, @ small chart of Hebron 
Bay, a mere sketch-map, which 
confounded the true and mag- 
netic north, an error of about 
thirty degrees. Geoffrey took 
careful observations and made 
an accurate chart, which the 
Captain enriched with records 
of soundings. 

We sailed for Kilinek in the 
morning, after two days at 
Hebron. A farewell escort of 
motor-boats followed a little 
way and then lagged behind. 
At the harbour entrance was 
an Eskimo in a small rowing 
boat, waving an enormous red 


ensign; Amandus waved a 
dirty silapak and _ shouted, 
“ Aksunai!”’ while Captain 


Jackson dipped the ensign to 
him. 

Between Hebron and Kilinek 
are two small settlements, Sag- 
lek and, some way north of 
it, Ramah. In each of these 
are @ few Eskimo families. 

We stopped at Saglek on 
our way south. I was in bed 
at the time, and, knowing that 
we might have to leave at 
once, I went on deck in my 
pyjamas. The Eskimos laughed 
pleasantly at me. 

“Have a dip!” said the 
steward, but, seeing an ice- 
berg at the entrance of the bay, 
I dressed instead. 

We waited there several 
hours, and Geoffrey and I went 
on shore. We found, on a 
raised beach, an ancient site 
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where stone implements had 
been made. The ground was 
strewn with flakes of quartz 
and crystal. 

“Now, if I were making 
implements,” said Geoffrey, “I 
should sit here to do it.” He 
sat on a low boulder, leant 
down, and picked up a beautiful 
and perfect arrow-head. 

Several Eskimos came on 
board the Harmony at Saglek, 
travelling to Hebron. Among 
them was the only beautiful 
Eskimo woman I have ever seen. 
The coarse exaggerated Mon- 
golian features of her race were 
refined into a delicate, melan- 
choly-looking, almost Chinese 
mask. She wore an atajek, 
which is the female silapak, 
from which it differs in having 
a long tail and a hood big 
enough to carry a baby. Her 
atajek was of sealskin, with 
inlaid lines of some darker 
fur; @ baby was in her hood, 
sleeping at first, later pro- 
truding a small head with 
blinking surprised eyes. 

Kilinek is not on the Atlantic 
coast of Labrador, but in a 
niche on the north-east of 
Ungava Bay, the first big open- 
ing out of Hudson Strait. A 
violent tide runs up here, except 
for a short time when it is at 
the turn, and the Captain told 
us, a8 we sailed north from 
Hebron, that it was necessary 
to reach Cape Chidley, the 
entrance of the straits, when 
the tide was running in. 

“‘ Otherwise,” he said, “we 
shall stay still, or go back- 
wards.” 

We started early from 
Hebron. During the mormng 
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Perrett collected more Tunnit 
legends for us—namely, that 
they were taller than Eskimo 
(this sounds European), that 
they had tools of stone (this 
sounds savage), and that they 
burnt not wood but bones in 
their fires. 

In the 
wind got 
wallowed, 
delayed. 

The Captain, realising that 
we would at this rate miss the 
tide, turned into Ramah for 
shelter. 

The crooked entrance of the 
bay shut out the storm. High 
jagged hills enclose the harbour, 
which is so deep that there is 
one small anchorage only. Ab- 
sence of vegetation disclosed 
a different rock; I had seen, 
hitherto, hills of granite and 
gneiss, but here were crumpled 
cliffs of schist, blue and yellow 
and brown, and, on the steep 
slopes, flaked stone tinkled 
underfoot. There was once a 
mission station, but it has been 
abandoned , I saw only two 
Eskimo houses there, one of 
wood and one of turf. A 
kayak, with a harpoon lying on 
it, was on the shore. I was 
taking photographs when a 
woman appeared from one of 
the huts; she gabbled some- 
thing in Eskimo and ran back, 
seemingly afraid of my carrying 
off her likeness. 

All along the coast Geoffrey 
had taken observations to 
establish the positions of the 
different stations. This scienti- 
fieSwork acted like divine faith, 
shifting villages on the ac- 
cepted map and moving moun- 


afternoon a head 
up and the ship 
and progress was 
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tains into the sea. As the 
high hills soon hid the sun at 
Ramah, Geoffrey decided to 
find our position after supper, 
by the stars. 

It was a dark transparent 
night; I went on shore with 
him. Soon other lights were 
added to those of the stars, 
and the Aurora Borealis covered 
the whole sky. Streamers shim- 
mered overhead, obscuring the 
duller stars, and seeming at 
times to be running and dancing 
on the mountain tops, above 
which the crescent moon thrust 
a@ white and curving rod. As 
we returned to the Harmony, 
the sea shone with its own un- 
reflected phosphorescent bright- 
ness. The oars lit up white 
and bright at each stroke; 
our wake sparkled; I dipped 
my hands and watched them 
shine with a cold, powdery, 
silver whiteness. 

The next day we travelled 
north over open sea; about 
midday a southerly breeze 
sprang up, but, since increased 
speed would bring us to Cape 
Chidley before the tide flowed, 
fair winds were of no use, and 
no sail was put up. Late in 
the afternoon we saw far away 
the highest mountains of the 
Labrador coast, said to be 
six thousand feet high; but 
remembering the difference be- 
tween the real and the reputed 
height of the Sonnekoppe at 
Okkak, I was doubtful. 

I stayed on the bridge long 
after dark ; the sky was clouded, 
but the Northern Lights shone 
through like a full moon. I 
tasted the amenities of life at 
sea. The cabin door opened, 
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lighting part of the deck, and 
the steward came up with 
cocoa. Later, as the watch 
was changed, I heard from the 
look-out that most poetical of 
all routine cries: ‘Lights 
are bright and all’s clear!” 
Flesh and imagination were 
satisfied. I have chosen a 
quiet and domestic life, and 
it contents me; but I know 
that there are other ways of 
living which have rich rewards. 

We reached Cape Chidley 
early next morning. The land 
is low and rocky and bare. 
We ran, with the tide boiling 
like a river in flood, through 
Gray Straits, a narrow vein in 
Hudson Strait between Labra- 
dor and the Button Islands. 
The Captain said that with 
violent tides he had known the 
ship to drift through sideways. 
We soon turned south and 
reached Kilinek in the middle 
of the morning. 

At that time there was doubt 
as to whether Kilinek belonged 
to Canada or to Newfoundland. 
The dispute has since been 
decided, but then the post- 
office was run under New- 
foundland by Lenz, the mis- 
sionary, while there was a 
customs-house presided over by 
two Canadian policemen. I 
cannot think that the import 
duties collected by them added 
much to the Canadian revenue. 
The postmaster called the place 
Kilinek ; the customs officers 
referred to it, however, as 
Port Burwell. Such are inter- 
national problems. 

I have said that we came 
to Kilinek because we had 
heard of Tunnit remains near 
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there. As soon almost as we 
had arrived, we made altange- 
ments for an expedition. There 
was a large decked motor-boat 
for us ; a young settler, Abram 
Lyle, and his half-brother were 
to navigate us; an Eskimo 
was to show us the remains, 
which are on an island called 
Amitok. We were to start 
at five o’clock the next morning. 

I woke early, as eager as a 
child for its stocking on Christ- 
mas morning. The wind was 
roaring. Departure was ob- 
viously impossible. Ah, the 
delays and frustration that 
followed! The wind blew and 
blew. One afternoon the Har- 
mony dragged her anchor, and 
settled quietly, imperceptibly, 
on to a rock, from which she 
floated secure and undamaged 
at high tide. 

Kilinek is on an_ island 
separated from the mainland by 
a@ long sound called in all the 
charts Maclelan Strait. Some 
years ago Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
sailed through and renamed it 
Grenfell Tickle, but the local 
inhabitants continue perversely, 
when they call it anything but 
‘the tickle,’ to use the old 
name. Amitok lies in the 
Atlantic, near the mouth of 
the strait. 

*Couldn’t we see how far 
we can get?” said Geoffrey 
one morning while we were 
discussing matters. 

“TI can tell you just how far 
we'll get,” said Abram Lyle 
firmly; ‘‘to the mouth of the 
Tickle, and no farther!” 

Shortly afterwards the Eski- 
mo who was to be our guide 
came to me. 
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“No go,” he said, 
windy.” 

With sad imaginative visions 
of runic inscriptions undis- 
covered, we despaired. Amitok 
is still untrodden by archzxo- 
logical feet. We decided to 
enjoy Kilinek. 

It was a quiet and fitting 
climax to our journey, being 
desolate and Arctic beyond any 
place we had seen on the Atlan- 
tic coast. The rock was every- 
where uncovered, no plants 
concealing it save rarely in 
cracks and crevices. I found 
but a single tree. It was a 
birch, three inches high, and 
flattened like antler moss over 
an area of about one foot 
square. Here was the very 
essence of what I had come to 
see! Nor was it surprising ; 
for summer, which delays in all 
Labrador, lags so much north- 
ward as never to reach Kilinek. 
No sooner have the few spring 
flowers faded than the short 
autumn sets in. 

We met two traders who had 
been farther west, in Ungava, 
and also to Baffin land. 

“How do you like the 
coast ?”’ said one of them to 
me. 

“Very much,” I answered. 

“That’s a queer reply,” he 
said, and went on to tell us 
that he had never seen a more 
intemperate climate than Kili- 
nek’s, which was, he added, 
more Arctic than truly Arctic 
places. 

Kilinek has a double harbour, 
an outer bay in which ships 
can anchor, and an inner cove, 
part of a small valley which 
runs northward over a bank of 
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shingle to the sea. At high 
tide the water flows right 
through this little gorge. 

The land is naked and low, 
but diversified by numberless 
parallel precipitous gorges like 
the inner harbour. These make 
progress difficult and a short 
walk full of incident. The 
sides are sometimes vertical, 
and often they hold long nar- 
row lakes, like motionless rivers. 
The largest gorge of this kind 
near the station descends below 
sea-level, and forms a straight 
fiord running without a turn 
many miles inland. One day 
Geoffrey and I sat on its rim 
rolling stones down the steep 
precipice - based slope; the 
boulders bounded on to a 
craggy projection, whence they 
splashed broken fragments on 
the water. 

Though it was the middle of 
September, winter was setting 
in; the lakes froze; the first 
snow, the groundwork of the 
deep drifts of winter, fell; the 
water conduit supplying the 
mission house became fronded 
with huge icicles; even the 
salt pools in the rocks were 
frozen before we left. One 
day we found, as at Saglek, a 
site where stone implements 
had been made; we had to 
chip our spoils from mud as 
if out of rock. 

South of Hebron the Eski- 
mos, but for their excessive 
dirtiness, live much like Euro- 
pean fishermen; their appli- 
ances and boats are foreign. 
At Hebron, though they still 
keep to some primitive ways, 
such as the use of kayaks 
(skin canoes), they are civilised, 
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and dress themselves up for 
fine occasion in European 
clothes. But at Kilinek even 
their smartest apparel differs 
from that of their savage an- 
cestors only in that it is some- 
times made of imported stuff. 
They are tame and Christian, 
but near their pagan state. 
Indeed there was said to be 
an old man there still uncon- 
verted. Their houses, too, are 
not, as is the case farther 
south, neat huts, but rough 
constructions, on the primitive 
plan, of wood and stone and 
turf. Not only the coast but 
its indigenous people are re- 
vealed as little changed from 
their primeval and ancestral 
conditions. 

On a Sunday morning we 
went to a service in Eskimo, 
followed by a christening. Like 
their houses and refuse dumps 


the congregation filled the air 


with a stench of fish. (I had 
noticed this phenomenon be- 
fore.) Their singing was loud 
and shrill, rather like an enor- 
mous mouth-organ. 

The child to be christened 
was held through the first ser- 
vice by its mother. She kept 
shaking it; its body was 
swaddled to the stiffness of 
wood, but the head was loose 
and wobbled appallingly. How 
she shook and how it wobbled ! 
Dislocation and death out of 
grace seemed certain for it; 
watching the fearful vibrations 
of the head I found it difficult 
to keep a devoted frame of 
mind. But the infant sur- 
vived ; original sin was washed 


away, and the mother popped 
the spotless little soul carelessly 
into the hood of her atajek like 
a letter into a post box. 

After the service we met the 
parents at the mission house 
and shook hands with them. 
We also met an Anglican mis- 
sionary from Ungava. He 
pleased us with an interesting 
tradition, that the last fight 
between the Eskimos and the 
‘islanders’ happened near 
Cape Chidley, and that after- 
wards the islanders (obviously 
Tunnits) fled northward. 

We left Kilinek on a cold 
morning, retracing our way to 
more temperate places; the 
year was advancing, and it 
was @ month before we left 
Labrador, but never till our 
last night in that bleak land 
did we meet weather as cold 
as at Kilinek. 

We had on board a party, 
to be swollen along the coast, 
of Eskimo children going to 
the mission school at Mok- 
kovik. They were homesick, 
and, when we got into open 
water, seasick, too; but I, 
remembering Townley’s words, 
“You’ve not seen the coast 
till you’ve been to Kilinek,” 
was unconcerned and happy. 
I had most definitely seen the 
coast; I had been among 
desolation and primitive life; 
and I had caught from them, 
like a pleasant disease, a fascina- 
tion which I have never thrown 
off. The Labrador peninsular 
looks blunt and squat on the 
map, but its essence is barbed 
and sticks in the heart. 
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B. BROUGHT me all the docu- 
ments necessary for my journey 
into Semirechie,! together with 
some money. I was furnished 
with papers stating that I, 
Nikolai Ivanovich Novikoff, 
civil engineer, was sent on 
duty into Semirechie on ‘ hy- 
drotechnical investigations,’ a 
rather artful term which would 
be incomprehensible to the half- 
educated Bolsheviks and place 
me in @ position of superiority. 
Special ‘mandates’ required 
the Soviet authorities to afford 
me every possible co-operation 
in my work, and to forward me 
on my road by the mail-carts 
and horses. Nevertheless, ordi- 
nary caution demanded that 
for the time at least I should 
avoid the main roads and make 
my way over the mountain 
footpaths past the district and 
town of Chimkend, where I 
might easily be recognised or 
merely detained ‘ pending 
orders,’ as was the custom 
with the proletarian authorities 
in their dealings with educated 
people. 

The evening before my de- 
parture a Sart arrived with a 
small donkey for my baggage, 
and on the next day, 19th 
August, before sunrise we 
started. I was sorry to leave 
the peaceful secluded spot where 
I had lived for three months 


alone amid the beauties of 
nature, where I had become so 
used to my surroundings that 
I had become part and parcel 
of them myself. I felt sad at 
heart. I was tearing myself 
away from well-tried friends 
and going into the unknown— 
an unknown full of dangers 
and alarms. 

A heavy shadow still hung 
over the valleys, but the rays 
of the sun were already illumi- 
nating the peak of the Great 
Chimgan (12,000 ft.). We made 
our way by @ faint track along 
the slopes of the mountain 
among shrubs and trees, rocks 
and crags, at one moment 
down to the banks of a brook, 
at another rising abruptly by 
the cliffs and crags of the 
escarpments. The morning was 
fresh and dry, for in this part 
of the mountains there is neither 
dew nor fog. 

About noon we had to cross the 
narrow, abruptly sloping edge 
of a dangerous crumbling crag. 
Our poor donkey stumbled, 
lost its balance and crashed 
down the almost sheer flanks. 
Fortunately the thick shrubs 
broke its fall and held it, so 
that when the guide and I, 
by great effort, succeeded in 
reaching the poor creature, we 
found it lying helplessly on its 
back with its legs sticking up 





1 In Russian this name means the district of the Seven Rivers. 
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in the air. Luckily it got off 
lightly with only a few scratches 
on its legs and a torn ear. My 
baggage had come off and 
rolled on one side, where it 
lay unhurt, and even the bottle 
of Madeira, which I kept in 
reserve as a ‘ hospital comfort,’ 
was not smashed. It took us 
a long time to get the wretched 
donkey back on to the path, as 
the slope was very steep and 
rugged, a mass of boulders, 
covered with dense thorny 
thickets of berberis. 

A couple of hours after this 
adventure we forded a river to 
the far side of the valley. This 
was the only place on our way 
where the current was gentle 
and the bottom even. We 
stopped on a shady patch of 
grass near the bank to give 
the donkey a feed and have a 
bite and drink some tea our- 
selves. Our lunch was a poor 
one, consisting only of the 
native rolls, and we had to be 
very economical even with 
them. 

Farther on the valley nar- 
rowed into a deep ravine, and 
the path zigzagged up to a 
lofty hill above the stream 
and wound its way among the 
limestone crags. Then again 
we came down to the river, 
where we passed @ cave which 
was used by tigers forty years 
ago. These have now dis- 
appeared from the district, but 
bears often make use of the 
same lair for their winter 
sleep. 

The typical forest vegetation 
came to an end. The steep 
slopes were covered with a 
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luxuriant turf, forming an ex- 
cellent pasture on which great 
herds of sheep and horses used 
to graze, but now everything 
was deserted and empty. The 
methods of the Communists 
had not taken long to ruin a 
rich country ; the stocks were 
gone, the owners, the mountain 
Kirghiz, impoverished. 

The day had sunk into the 
evening. It was time to 
bivouac, but my guide suc- 
ceeded in persuading me to 
push on a little farther, and 
then still a little farther. At 
last I realised his stubborn 
dislike of a bivouac. He in- 
sisted on pushing on, for surely 
we should soon come across the 
camp of some wandering Kir- 
ghiz with his family. 

“But what do you want a 
dirty tent for,” I asked him, 
*“‘ when we can spend the night 
in the pure air, on the grass, 
and we have everything we 
want for the night? ” 

“But don’t you see,” he re- 
plied, “there are people there, 
and here is only wilderness...” 

There spoke the settled town 
dweller’s eternal dread of pass- 
ing the night alone with nature. 
For the Kirghiz there is noth- 
ing terrible in this: the only 
attraction to him in the aw or 
camp is the opportunity of 
drinking kwmuis and having 
some mutton to eat. But for 
a Sart, a night in the open is 
full .of alarms and _ terrors. 
Apart from the fear of robbers, 
his imagination peoples the 
darkness of night in the desert 
with all sorts of horrors, children 
of Shaitan, djinns, most fear- 
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ful among whom is Djuis- 
tuirnak, & monster in the form 
of a woman with claws of 
steel, against whom even prayer 
has no avail and exorcisms are 
useless. 

In spite of all these dangers 
of the night on the banks of a 
lonely stream in a remote, 
deserted mountain valley, I 
insisted on stopping to bivouac 
in @ corner among high grass. 
Ibrewed tea, and that inspired 
my guide with a wonderful 
courage. This was the first 
time for two years that he 
had tasted real fragrant tea. 
The grass was so luxuriant 
that when I lay down on 
my ground-sheet it was like 
a feather-bed and spring 
mattress. 

Next morning we made our 
way up a lofty hill in order 
to avoid a deep and narrow 
ravine in which the river wound 
like a barely discernible ribbon, 
overhung with sheer limestone 
cliffs. 

Before we reached the crest 
our attention was attracted by 
the peculiar behaviour of a 
pair of bee-eaters who were 
hovering in a state of agitation 
over a Somewhat elevated patch 
of rock, screaming and wailing 
a though distraught. Directly 
they saw us they flew to meet 
w and then back to the patch 
oi bare rock, and then again 
back to us as hard as they 
could fly, just as though they 
wanted to attract us to the 
Place where there was some- 
thing disturbing them so much. 
I went up and saw a viper 
basking in the sun. I smashed 
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its head in with my stick, and 
the birds at once quietened 
down. Snakes are very serious 
enemies to bee-eaters, as they 
make their way easily into the 
holes in banks where these 
birds make their nests and 
devour the eggs and young. 
The curious thing was that 
the bee-eaters should have 
recognised in us an ally that 
could kill their enemy. 

We crossed the ridge and 
descended into the broad, level, 
fertile and attractive valley of 
the Kizil-tala. All around were 
scattered fields of clover, dim- 
inutive water-mills and the 
gardens and tents of Kirghiz. 
At the first mill I dismissed 
my guide, the Sart, with the 
donkey, and, waiting until he 
had disappeared over the crest, 
took a Kirghiz with a saddle 
horse and rode off farther along . 
the valley. Thus my first 
guide could not know in what 
direction I was travelling. 

I stopped twenty-four hours 
in this valley and then rode 
through the mountains to a 
locality populated by Russian 
colonists on the main road to 
Semirechie. At the first aul I 
sent back my guide and took on 
another Kirghiz with a horse. 
This time they gave me an old 
one, but it was a splendid animal, 
of the Turcoman breed, with a 
good walk and first-rate trot. 
It was a real pleasure to ride 
this horse; it made me forget 
for the moment that on the 
next day I should ride into a 
Russian village and meet the 
Soviet authorities. 

After spending the night in 
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a Kirghiz aul we came to a 
straggling Russian village called 
Doroféevka or Djangali,! which 
the observant and  quick- 
witted Kirghiz had nicknamed 
Djanganchi, that is to say, 
Swindlers. 

We stopped at a  peas- 

ant’s hut over which hung a 
large red notice board, ‘ Rural 
Revvoenkom,’ meaning, ‘ Rev- 
Voen-Kom,’ Revolutionary 
Military Committee. I had to 
wait quite a time for the 
‘Comrade’ President of this 
establishment. He was, of 
course, 2 Communist and, also 
of course, a2 member of the 
Red Army, so wore a brand 
new uniform recently invented 
in Turkestan—dark-blue jacket 
with yellow braid and red 
breeches. By physiognomy he 
was clearly a rogue and cut- 
throat. Long and slowly he 
read my ‘mandate’ and 
attentively examined the seal. 
I was not worried, as all 
my papers, with their signa- 
tures and seals, were the real 
thing. 
“Why, Comrade, do you 
ride over unfrequented paths 
instead of following the Chim- 
kend mail road?” he asked 
inquisitively. 

** How can I conduct hydro- 
technical investigations on the 
main road?” I answered with 
a@ condescending smile. 

me Tai ! a 
course... , the President 
answered in some confusion. 
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“Of course, there is nothing 


on the roads . . . of course... 
you want mountain districts, 
But still, you must have your 
route laid out.” And he looked 
up with a bright smile. 

“How can I lay down a 
route for the investigation of 
the hydro-geology of the region 
and determination of the debit 
of the arterial streams of its 
drainage system ? ” I answered 
again with a superior smile, 
using a8 many long words as I 
could in order to make a fool 
of the fellow. 

“Hm... yes... of course 

. . that’s so. ... I quite 
understand . . . quite right, 
Comrade. You see... to tell 
the truth . . . I have not the 
time to study Science, as I 
have a natural talent for poli- 
tics, and so have only studied 
the science of the platform. ...” 
He broke off, and then : “ Well, 
that’s all right. . . . Here, 
Comrade Hromoff! Arrange 
for the Ispolkom? to supply 
the Surveyor Novikoff with 
saddle horses and a guide.” 

I went off with my Kirghiz 
to the caravanserai, and on 
the way bought a large frag- 
rant melon which had a double 
advantage. Not only did it 
afford me an excellent and 
most refreshing breakfast but it 
saved me from a danger which 
might well have been very 
real. As I was going to the 
caravanserai I suddenly caught 
sight of a surveyor I knew 





1 From the Turki word djangal, meaning a thicket, whence the familiar English 


word jungle. 


2 Portmanteau word for Executive Committee, a favourite expression among the 


Communists. 
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from Turkestan coming straight 
towards me. He was not a 


Bolshevik but had entered their 
service. He was walking along 
deep in conversation with an- 
other man who was dressed 
from head to foot in black 
leather, a sure sign of a Com- 
munist. A face to face meet- 
ing was unavoidable. I raised 
the melon to my nose to 
appear as though inhaling its 
aroma and so covered my 
face completely. They glanced 
my way but could only see 
my leather jacket and dishev- 
elled beard. But suppose they 
had thought of speaking to 
me... well... I should 
certainly not have lived to 
write this. 

I was kept waiting ages for 
the horses, so much so that, 
in spite of the danger of going 
about openly in the village, I 
was obliged to go back to the 
Ispolkom to ask them to hurry 
the horses up. I found the 
members of the Ispolkom with 
some peasants sitting in the 
yard, lazily discussing whose 
duty it was to get the horses 
and who should go with me 
as guide. They kept repeat- 
ing that it was harvest time, 
that it was the hot season, 
that it was working time, that 
everybody was frightfully busy, 
but all this was contradicted 
by the very presence of these 
country folk in the village and 
the fact that most of them were 
half-drunk. 

Tired of waiting and anxious 
to get away from this dangerous 
spot and unpleasant company, 
at last I went up to the 
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President and said to him 
firmly— 

“Look here! it is not for 
my own amusement that I am 
risking my neck riding about 
the mountains, but to carry 
out the orders of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government, 
which we’ve all got to obey; 
and so, Comrade President, 
please get a move on with 
your subordinates and give 
orders for them to get me the 
horses at once.” 

“Now then, get a move on 
there! It’s nothing to squabble 
about, you fellows! Get those 
horses along at once, or else 

.. cried the President to 
the peasants sitting round, who 
were still disputing who should 
do it. 

Within an hour I rode off 
and towards evening came to 
the village of Trokhsviatskoe, 
situated in a fertile valley on 
the foothills. Here again IJ 
stopped at the house of the 
President of the Ispolkom, a 
young man who had been a 
soldier in the old army. He 
was very busy threshing the 
result of an abundant harvest. 
This was the first village on 
my road where there was plenty 
of corn and abundance of food 
supplies generally. It was the 
beginning of a district full of 
corn and cattle, not yet ruined 
by Communistic experiments 
and the plundering of the 
Bolsheviks. 

While we sat and drank tea 
my host held forth at length 
on his political views. In his 
opinion there should not only 
not be any Soviet or Bolshevik 
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government in Russia, but also 
not any Tsarist nor even any 
burjui republic; the proper 
form of republic should be 
‘democratic.’ Surprised at such 
lofty political views on the part 
of a simple yokel, I questioned 
him a little closely on his 
political opinions, and found, 
to my disappointment, that by 
a ‘democratic’ republic he 
meant one where the Russian 
colonists in Turkestan could 
help themselves freely to all 
the land of the Kirghiz and 
divide it among themselves. 

“There’d be plenty over for 
them, the swine,” was the 
conclusion of his political credo. 

His wife brought me tea, 
which she served with deli- 
cious smetana or sour cream, 
butter, eggs and lots of lovely 
white bread, such as I had not 
seen for nearly two years: in 
Tashkend people had given up 
thinking about it. 

“Eat away,” she said. 
“Don’t be afraid of it; I am 
soIry we've only got common 
bread and no white rolls.” 

I slept that night on a pile 
of fresh straw, which was as 
soft and warm as could be, 
although it was a very fresh 
night. Next morning, at the 
orders of the President of the 
Ispolkom, a young Kirghiz 
brought round the horses and 
we started on the road. We 
followed along the foothills of 
the mountain range which ex- 
tends away eastwards. The 
road was through gently un- 
dulating country cut by ravines 
and torrents bustling down 
from the mountains and cov- 


ered with fields of corn, clover, 
meadows and Kirghiz and Ru. 
sian farms. I spent the night 
in the Russian village Mai 
Bulak, which in Kirghiz means 
the Oil Spring. The owner of 
the house where I stayed, an 
oldish man, invited me to go 
on an excursion into the moun- 
tains to inspect an old mine 
with extensive workings where 
@ quantity of ancient tools had 
been found. He told me, too, 
that before the revolution the 
Kirghiz used to bring down 
first-class coal from the moun- 
tains for the blacksmiths. 
“Now they’ve gone off God 
knows where and we haven't 
any coal,” he concluded. 
Here, as everywhere else 
among the Russian settlements 
in Semirechie, I was struck by 
the dependence of the Russian 
colonists on the Kirghiz. Every- 
thing was done by the Kirghiz: 
they worked in the fields, tended 
the cattle, hauled the coal and 
charcoal and so on. Sometimes 
even they rented back their 
own land from the settler— 
land that had been taken from 
them by the former government 
and granted to colonists from 
Russia. Such was the system 
of colonisation of this country, 
which grew into the chief cause 
of discontent among the Kirghiz 
against the Russian authorities 
which led to the rising of 1916. 
They tried to justify such 
measures as these with such 
catchwords as the beneficent 
influence of the Russian colon- 
ists on the rude nomads—é 
beneficent influence which ¢x- 
pressed itself in teaching the 
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Kirghiz to drink vodka and so 
co-operate in the swelling of 
the imperial revenues, the Kir- 
ghiz, of course, like all true 
Mahommedans, being an ex- 
tremely sober people. 

As it was essential for me to 
leave the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of Chimkend, I declined 
the tempting invitation to visit 
the interesting old mine, plead- 
ing lack of time. 

“Then come back again 
afterwards,” said the old man, 
trying to persuade me; “‘ there 
are @ lot of interesting places 
near here. For instance, you 
are going to cross the river 
Ak Su. In one of the gorges 
running into it there is a whole 
mountain of ‘steel ore.’ In 
the next village there used to 
bea blacksmith who found gold 
in one of those ravines. He 
would go off for two or three 
days and bring back a pound 
of gold dust, and then go on 
the spree until he had boozed 
all his money away. Eventu- 
ally he disappeared.” 

Next morning a young Kir- 
ghiz boy of about fourteen 
brought me round the horses. 
The one meant for me was a 
typical Kirghiz horse, powerful, 
with a straight neck, a long 
thick mane and a great thick 
tail. She was a good mare 
with some mettle in her, and 
stepped out at once with a 
good pace, not asking for whip 
or spur. After a few versts at 
@ good smart trot, we began 
a steep descent into the valley 
of the river Ak Su, which runs 
at the bottom of a deep and 
narrow cafion between vertical 
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cliffs of conglomerate. The 
path, which was enough to 
make one’s head swim, dropped 
sharply down to a bridge over 
the stream which roared and 
raged as it plunged down its 
abyss. The bridge consisted 
of long timbers, the ends of 
which were supported on abut- 
ments of short stout beams 
and big stones. Bundles of 
brushwood were laid on the 
timbers, on which handfuls of 
earth were scattered. There 
was not a single nail, not one 
single scrap of metal, used in 
building this structure. This 


was typical of the bridges built 
by the natives in the moun- 
tainous districts of Central Asia, 
and they are to be seen through- 
out Turkestan to the moun- 
tains of India. This particular 
one was exceptionally long, 


and the sight of it was enough 
to make one shudder. The 
Kirghiz boy, who had been 
riding ahead all the time up 
to now stopped at the bridge, 
and stood aside to let me pass, 
as though offering me the 
honour of being the first to 
crash down into the abyss 
yawning beneath. Now I knew 
that between my knees was a 
good stout Kirghiz mountain 
horse that knew her way about 
very well and had seen all 
sorts of things in her life. At 
the same time, the constant 
peril of falling into the hands of 
my enemies blunted the sense 
of danger, and I rode out un- 
hesitatingly on to the bridge. 
My good mare stepped on 
boldly and strode ahead. The 
bridge danced as though on 
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springs, but she never paid the 
slightest attention to that, and 
started cheerfully climbing the 
steep slope on the far side. 
The young Kirghiz followed. 
In the afternoon his horse 
began to give way, so we rode 
into a neighbouring aul and 
exchanged it for another. Then 
we rode on, making our way 
through a small valley up to 
the top of the pass, where we 
found ourselves on an immense 
perpendicular cliff, below which 
there extended a plain, flat as 
a table, right away for miles 
towards the north, to another 
lofty ridge, Kara Tau. We 
were standing on the upthrow 
of a big fault formed of lime- 
stones, which are the main 
mass of this part of the moun- 
tains. We did not take long 
finding our way down, and then 
we set off across the plain. 
My mare stepped out in the 
most gallant style. She re- 
quired no spur: she rather 
wanted holding in. 

Just after sunset we rode 
into the village of Vysdékoe 
and stopped at the inn. That 
day we had ridden forty-five 
miles in ten hours over moun- 
tain roads, so I bought the 
horses a double ration of oats, 
a great luxury at that time. 

Next morning, while I was 
waiting for the horses, the inn- 
keeper began complaining about 
the hard times which had set 
in for everybody since the Bol- 
shevik revolution, of the in- 
sults, the ruin of everyone, and 
the robbery of the peasants’ 
corn. He complained that the 
Soviet Government forbade the 


hiring of labour, which was 
as good as prohibiting agri- 
culture. 

“In the old days our young 
folk were full of life and were 
often troublesome, but they 
are quite impossible now; you 
can’t do anything with them 
at all. The Kirghiz youngsters 
are better than ours; they at 
least have some conscience,” 
he concluded. 

I had previously heard that 
somewhere not far from this 
village, in the mountains, 
among some almost inaccessible 
rocky cliffs, there is a cave 
where used to stand an idol 
in terra cotta; that some 
Russians had succeeded in mak- 
ing their way into this cave, 
had smashed the idol and be- 
neath it found a silver dish 
with some very old gold coins. 
I asked if anything were known 
about it. 

** Of course, I know it well,” 
he answered. ‘‘ The cave was 
almost inaccessible ; our fellows 
got in by letting themselves 
down on a rope; they broke 
the idol up and found the old 
money under it, just as you 
say.” 

** What did they do with the 
money ? ” I asked. 

“They melted it down and 
got drunk on it. Why, they 
got enough money to be able 
to keep drunk for ages,” he 
said. 
“What did they want to go 
and break up the idol for?” I 
asked. “ They could have sold 
it for a good price; the dish 
alone was worth more than the 
coins.”’ 
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* Just laziness ; the idol was 
heavy and it would have meant 
a lot of trouble to get it down 
out of the cave. It was just 
the same with the mechanic 
from the pumping station on 
the Aruisa who shot the china 
statue to bits.” 

“ What statue ? ” 

“The mechanic and a friend 
were doing some excavations 
in secret in the ruins of Otrar? 
and there they found an under- 
ground room; they are said 
to have got some good things 
out of it and done pretty well. 
They brought back a china 
statue over four feet high; it 
had a halo on its head and 
holes in the feet—for screwing 
it down, I suppose. It lay 
about for a long time in the 
mechanic’s yard, but one day 
when he had a birthday and 
some friends came to the party, 
they all got blind and started 
target practice with their rifles 
and shot the statue to bits.” 

Obviously some old relics 
of Buddhist art had fallen vic- 
tims to the drunken stupidity 
of the Russian peasants. Bud- 
dhism was a very widely spread 
religion in this district before 
the conquest by the Arabs. 
Otrar was a rich town, the 
trade centre between China, 
Persia, Byzantium and Europe. 
It was destroyed by the Mon- 
gols, but later under Tamer- 
lane was very flourishing. Its 
ruins cover a large area and 
lie in a district which has 
to-day reverted to pure water- 
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less desert conditions, not far 
from the station of Timur on 
the Tashkend railway. 

In the afternoon I reached 
the postal station of Burnoe 
and reported to the local author- 
ities, produced my mandate, 
and received a carriage and 
pair of horses, with which I 
drove on, taking full advantage 
of the privileges of a Soviet 
official on business for the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government. 

All around extended fertile 
lands, splendid pastures, fresh 
meadows along the river val- 
leys ; on the right of the road 
extended mountains with snow- 
capped peaks, out of which 
flowed a whole series of 
streams 

It was a long time indeed 
since I had driven in a post- 
carriage, and the cheerful sound 
of the bells on the duga and 
the thud of the hoofs of the 
horses on the grassy steppe 
evoked memories of my early 
youth, when I used to drive 
about a great deal in post- 
carriages in the Lower Urals 
and Orenburg steppe, of which. 
too, the district reminded me. 

Many of the streams here 
are gold-bearing. 

In the gorge of one of them, 
Talasa, on the face of the 
cliff there is a mysterious in- 
scription incised in an alphabet 
which is not that of any 
known Asiatic script, either 
ancient or modern. I learnt 
afterwards that it was identical 





* Otrar is a medieval town not far from the junction of the Aruisa with the Syr 
Darié. It was here that Tamerlane died. 
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with the writing of the famous 
Orkhon inscriptions on the dis- 
tant Yenisei. These were 
eventually deciphered by the 
Danish archeologist, Professor 
Thomassen, who showed that 
they were in the Uigur language, 
the ancient tongue of the Turki 
peoples whom to-day we call 
Kirghiz. The interesting thing 
about it is that the letters of 
the Orkhon inscriptions are 
identical, on the one hand, 
with the tamgas of the Kirghiz, 
that is, the tribal signs and 
brands used on their stock ; 
while on the other they very 
closely resemble the old Ara- 
maic alphabet, in which was 
written the language spoken 
in Palestine at the time of 
Our Lord, which had replaced 
Hebrew as the vernacular. It 
is hard to say whether these 
tamgas were borrowed from the 
Aramaic or whether the signs 
are even older. The inscription 
of isolated tamgas is far from 
rare on rocks in the Kir- 
ghiz countries, and are attri- 
buted to a very ancient epoch. 
The Turki themselves are a 
people of the most ancient 
culture, and it must not be 
forgotten that the oldest known 
civilisation, older even than 
the Assyrio-Babylonian, was 
that of the Sumerians, who are 
considered a race of Turki 
stock. 

By nightfall I came to the 
town of Aulie-Ata, which means 
the Tomb of the Holy Father. 
This is a little township, like 
the majority of the new Russian 
towns, sprawling over a dis- 
proportionately wide area. One 
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would think it had been de. 
signed as a rival to Petrograd 
or Paris itself. The market- 
place was bigger than the 
Place de la Concorde, and very 
tiring it was, too, walking across 
it. Of course there was no 
attempt at planning. On the 
other hand, every house was 
@ complete homestead, with a 
huge farmyard and _ garden. 
All the houses are built of raw 
bricks. There was no pave- 
ment nor footpath nor water 
supply. All buildings of any 
pretence, and the workshops of 
the postal station, were in an 
abandoned, half-ruined condi- 
tion. Horses and carriages were 
in a shocking condition of 
neglect and collapse. The man- 
agement of the posts for the 
district had been taken out of 
the hands of the original con- 
tractor and passed into those 
of the “ proletariat of workers 
and peasants.”’ The whole day 
long there were carriages-and- 
pairs and troikas dashing about 
with half-drunken workmen, 
and cabbies cursing and swear- 
ing horribly and flogging the 
poor horses mercilessly. The 
wretched animals were covered 
with sweat and foam, all their 
tormented bodies quivering, 
with wild looks in their start- 
ing eyes, trying to bolt m 
terror. 

It was not till the evening 
that I was able to secure 4 
pair and to get away from 
this awful place. Just before 
I started, a young girl came to 
me with her mother. She was 
teacher in a village which lay 
on my road, and they im- 
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plored me to take them with 
me. They were to go to the 
village where her work was, 
but had no ‘mandate’ to 
order a postal carriage and 
horses. As there was plenty 
of room in the carriage, and 
their presence gave me a more 
peaceful and respectable ap- 
pearance, I gladly assented. 

We spent the night at the 
nearest station, and the follow- 
ing day drove almost all the 
time along a dry and dusty 
valley, coming in the evening 
to the village of Lugovoe, 
where we met with a special 
nilitary mission of Bolsheviks 
from Kopalo, right away on 
the boundary between Semi- 
rechie and Siberia, where 
‘White ’ Cossacks and Kirghiz 
from Siberia were invading. 

The members of the Bolshe- 
vik commission, the ‘ delegates,’ 
as they called themselves, were 
quite antediluvian in appear- 
ance, in fact, savages reverted 
to type. When the serving 
girl was late bringing the samo- 
var for tea, two of the ‘ dele- 
gates’ decided to “go and 
bash her one on the jaw.” I 
persuaded them to give up the 
idea of punishing the girl in 
that way, as she must be of 
proletarian origin just as they 
were. 

The next night we spent at 
Merke, once a rich and pros- 
perous community, now in a 
state of desolation. Here, for 
the first time on the road, we 
had eggs to eat and pilau, 
Which put us in a much better 
frame of mind. In the morning 
we stopped to lunch at a village 
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where the engineer in charge 
of the road was brother of the 
schoolmistress who was travel- 
ling with me. The young man 
quite openly told me that he 
simply could not go on serving 
the Bolsheviks and was seri- 
ously considering escaping 
across the Balkhash steppe to 
join Kolchak’s force, and he 
was already making his arrange- 
ments. He told me that in 
the village there was a secret 
organisation to help people who 
wanted to escape from the 
Communist paradise to free- 
dom. His sister and mother 
approved the idea, and the 
old lady gave her son her 
blessing for the long and 
perilous journey. He asked 
me to join him, but I refused, 
as he himself had not any 
clear and well-thought-out plan. 

All this day we drove through 
splendid meadows and pasture 
land, often meeting wandering 
Kirghiz, which gave us the 
opportunity of drinking first- 
rate kumuis (mare’s milk),which 
is @ most refreshing and sustain- 
ing drink. Then came Russian 
settlements, arranged in a very 
strange way: nothing more 
nor less than a single street 
extending over thirty miles. 
It was a series of villages 
with various names, such as 
Karabata, Beluia Vodui, Alex- 
androvka, Dunganka; but 
they had all fused into this 
one immense uninterrupted 
street, through which ran 
the postal road. Even at 
this dry season of the year 
this street was in places im- 
passable owing to slime. The 
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wheels of our carriage sank up 
to the hub into the mud, and 
the horses had the greatest 
difficulty in dragging us out. 
Each house consists of a separ- 
ate homestead, often quite ex- 
tensive and scattered without 
any system whatever. The 
road was bordered with trees. 
Behind the houses we could 
see spacious yards, gardens 
and fields of clover, all against 
the deep green of elms, poplars 
and willows. 

In one of the villages along 
the road the ladies left me 
and I went on alone. In the 
first station where I had to 
change horses the postmaster 
told me that he had only one 
troika of horses, and that they 
were called for by a couple of 
Red commissars bound for 
Verny. 

“Show me their mandates,” 
said I in an authoritative tone. 

I examined them, and then 
said— 

“Look here! Their man- 
dates were issued by the Ispol- 
kom in Verny, but mine by the 
central authorities in Tashkend, 
and consequently mine have 
priority. Give me the troika, 
therefore, as you are in duty 
bound.” 

* Quite right,” replied the 
postmaster. “I will give orders 
for the troika to be harnessed 
up in your carriage.” 

Presently the commissars 
turned up and began to dispute 
my right to the horses, but I 
reminded them firmly and au- 
thoritatively of “the discipline 
of the revolution,” and they 
quieted down. They proposed, 
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however, a compromise, that 
they should harness the horses 
to their carriage, which was a 
bigger one than mine, and all 
drive along together, as they 
had a lot of military baggage 
and I had very little. 

To this I agreed, and we all 
three drove off to Pishpek 
together. 

“Your name is Novikoff, 
isn’t it?” asked one of the 
commissars. “‘ There are some 
Novikoffs in Verny; perhaps 
they are relatives of yours ? ” 

“Are they Staroveri, Old 
Believers ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then they are relatives all 
right. Remember me to them 
when you see them.” 

So I riveted my false name 
firmly on. It is worth mention- 
ing, a8 @ pure coincidence, that 
at this time there was in Verny 
@ commissar, Communist and 
very thorough rogue, of my 
real name—Nazaroff. 

We drove up to the only inn 
in Pishpek, and while a room 
was being prepared for me I 
went out on to the stairs, from 
which post of vantage I was 
witness of a curious incident. 
A lady, neither very young nor 
very beautiful but quite well 
dressed for that time, in white, 
was nervously walking to and 
fro by the staircase, evidently 
waiting for someone. Then 
she picked up a good-sized 
cobble-stone out of the street 
and held it in her hand. A 
few minutes later there came 
out of the door of the inn 4 
young girl, poorly dressed and 
of homely appearance. Like 
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a tiger the lady in white flung 
herself upon the girl, hitting 
her on the head with the 
stone. Blood streamed from 
the poor girl’s head, and both 
women screamed and yelled 
like mad things. I was just 
going to intervene when both 
combatants, pulling each other’s 
hair, screamed out something 
and went out into the street. 
People came running up from 
all sides, the militioner, the 
equivalent of the policeman, 
all out of breath, and I thought 
it wiser to slip off to my room. 
Even then it was my fate to 
be a witness of the finale of 
this extraordinary scene. After 
tea I went out into the corridor 
of the inn and saw the two 
women sitting side by side. 
Before them, in the position 
of an orator haranguing a 
meeting, with two pistols in 
his belt, fully dressed in the 
black leather of his kidney, 
stood the commissar, who 
turned out to be the husband 
of the lady in white. Striking 
an imposing attitude, he held 
forth to the two women upon 
the Communist system of ethics, 
eloquently describing to them 
how by their unseemly be- 
haviour they had lowered his 
dignity and prestige as a com- 
missar and as a Communist 
and commandant of the local 
militia. He explained how, 
in a society of collectivised 
Communists, there was not and 
never could be a place for so 
vulgar a feeling as jealousy. 
Jealousy ! What a burjui thing ! 
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Dreadful! The proper punish- 
ment for having created such 
an unseemly scene was to shoot 
them both, but he, in the great 
mercy of his heart, as a true 
son of the proletariat, would 
magnanimously pardon them. 
The eloquence of the com- 
mandant of the local militia 
evidently produced its effect 
upon the combatant rivals, as 
in the evening I saw all three 
sitting on the foot of the stairs 
peacefully nibbling nuts. 

I then went to have a look at 
the town. Once rich, with a 
thriving trade, Pishpek was 
now dead. The bazaar was 
absolutely empty, the shops 
shuttered and barred; the 
people all had a depressed look 
on their faces, with an expres- 
sion of fear and of wretched- 
ness. I never heard a snatch 
of @ song nor saw @ smile. 
Not only the Russians, but 
the Kirghiz, Sarts and Dungans 
were just as sad, just as woe- 
begone. The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat had placed its 
heavy hand on this remote 
but wealthy province, where 
formerly, with the exception 
of a handful of soldiers and 
officials, everyone had been 
his own landlord, every towns- 
man had his own house and 
garden, every countryman his 
own field and farm, where 
before the revolution a pood?! 
of wheat had cost ten kopecks, 
where they used honey to 
grease the wheels of the peas- 
ant’s carts, as a pound of 
honey cost only seven kopecks, 





1 A pood was 36 lb.; 10 kopecks was about 24d. 
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but a pound of cart-grease 
cost double. This was a land 
where the Kirghiz had their 
herds of tens of thousands of 
horses and flocks of hundreds 
of thousands of sheep, where it 
is literally true that beggars 
went on horseback among the 
auls to beg for alms. 

The architects of the Com- 
munistic paradise here were 
the dregs of the towns of 
Turkestan, together with the 
local criminals. 

Huge posters on the walls and 
in the windows of the empty 
shops informed the toiling 
masses about the successful 
progress of the world revolu- 
tion; great pictures showed a 
map of the world painted red 
where the revolution was suc- 
cessful. All red were Russia, 
Germany, Hungary; part red 
were France, England, Italy. 
All ablaze were Ireland, Afghan- 
istan, Egypt and India. The 
United States had caught fire, 
and red spots appeared in New 
Zealand and Australia. Only 
the seas and oceans remained 
white. 

As I was strolling about the 
empty bazaar wondering where 
I could buy some fresh bread, 
I unexpectedly heard the sound 
of military music, and from 
the corner of one of the streets 
there appeared a procession 
with red flags. As a pre- 
caution I took up my position 
behind one of the columns of 
an empty shop and stood there 
to watch. As usual, first 
came small boys and dogs, 
then a group of Communists 
with a red flag, among whom I 
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recognised a certain Alexand- 
rovich, @ former director of 
technical school in Tashkend 
who had been dismissed for 
stealing and therefore con- 
sidered himself aggrieved by 
the ‘ bloody imperial régime’ ; 
then came Red Army soldiers 
and the band playing the 
International out of tune; and 
behind them again they were 
dragging an old cannon and a 
couple of machine guns. The 
procession concluded with a 
detachment of Red Cavalry. 
The common folk, passsers-by 
and citizens of the “ freest 
country in the world ” timidly 
hid themselves in their houses 
and behind doors. 

On the second day after my 
arrival, when it was getting 
dusk, I went out on the pave- 
ment near the inn. I chanced 
to look up into a window 
which was brilliantly lit by 
tallow candles, a luxury at that 
time available only for com- 
missars, and there I saw 4 
face I knew. It was the Com- 
missar Grinevich from Tash- 
kend. He had been a German 
spy during the war, but now 
was a full-blown Communist, 
@ member of the Che-Ka, and 
had some work in connection 
with the Proletarian Univer- 
sity. Grinevich knew me by 
sight, and therefore it was 
essential for me to get away 
from this neighbourhood 48 
quickly as possible. 

I left Pishpek and went to 
Verny, where, thanks to my 
official recommendations, I 
entered the service of one of 
the departments and was de- 
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tailed to conduct ‘ hydrotechni- 
eal investigations ’ in the valley 
of the Chu. They gave me the 
use of a light cart and a pair 
of horses with a driver. This 
was excellent, as it made pos- 
sible for me a free and inde- 
pendent life in the midst of 
the nature I loved so well. 

As I drove into the large 
and prosperous Russian village 
of Ivanovka, where I stopped 
to get something to eat and 
to rest the horses, I was sur- 
prised to find an atmosphere 
of general merriment. Men 
and women were walking about 
the streets arm in arm; wild 
singing echoed around, and 
here and there some drunken 
men reeled about, while others 
lay in a stupor peacefully sleep- 
ing it off on the ground by the 
edge of the canals, and others, 
drenched to the skin and cling- 
ing to the fences after wallow- 
ing in the mud and slime, 
crawled with difficulty out of 
the canals into which they had 
evidently tumbled, overcome 
with their lightness of heart 

. and of head. The air 
resounded with drunken cries, 
ribald songs and the filthy 
swearing so characteristic of 
the Russian peasant. Evi- 
dently there was some big 
celebration in full swing, and 
the whole scene was a re- 
markable contrast to the sad 
and depressed town I had left. 
In many of the houses there 
was great activity: women 
chattering by huge piles of 
arbuzi or water-melons, which 
they were chopping up, throw- 
ing the pieces into vats. . . . 
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“* What extraordinary festival 
of yours is this ? ” I asked the 
hostess of the post-house where 
I stopped. 

“ Festival? There isn’t any 
festival,” she answered con- 
temptuously ; “they’ve been 
brewing poteen from water- 
melons these three weeks past 
and having a good drunk. They 
have managed to make some 
sort of vodka out of water- 
melons, and so now they have 
given up doing anything 
else.” 

** And how long is it all going 
to last ? ” I asked. 

“Naturally they won’t stop 
till they have distilled all the 
arbuzt into vodka. I’m afraid 
they'll go on drinking and 
howling for another month 
yet... .” 

The good woman gave me 
some splendid apples and did 
not want to take any payment 
for them. 

“TI have a job here, you 
know,” she said, ‘in the office 
of the Irrigation Canal Com- 
mission as @ caretaker, and I 
get a big salary, and tea 
too, probably more than you 
do.” 

“I get 1200 roubles a month,” 
I told her. 

“Ha! but I get 3600!” 

“Why, that’s more than our 
chief: he gets 2000 altogether. 
And what is your job that you 
get so much ? ” 

“They don’t pay by the 
job, but by your family 
needs: I have four children. 
My job isn’t much: I have 
only to do the lamps and 
sweep the floor, and not too 
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much of that. I spoil them 
though. I sweep it once a 
week! ” she said with a cheer- 
ful laugh. 

Such were Communist prin- 
ciples, the position of the in- 
dividual as a basis for calcu- 
lating salaries. A_ talented 
engineer with plenty of experi- 
ence behind him, bearing all 
the responsibility of his duties, 
receives less than a simple 
charwoman who sweeps the 
floor. Each according to his 
wants, yet these wants are 
reckoned on a starvation basis. 
Bread then cost 25 roubles a 
pound, and meat 150. 

In Tokmak the Bolshevik 
revolution -had not involved 
very profound changes. Here 
the Soviet officials were all 
local men, who were by no 
means disposed to Communism, 
and simply turned Bolshevik 
outwardly in order to save 
their town and district from 
the invasion of criminals and 
murderers. For this reason 
Tokmak was spared the cruel- 
ties and horrors which had 
caused so much misery and 
terror in Pishpek and other 
towns in Semirechie, and often 
enough the commissars, like 
the augurs of old, could barely 
repress @ smile when executing 
their Communistic obligations. 
But even this did not protect 
them entirely, as a few genuine 
Communists appeared on the 
scene who had pretty bad 
records. As a matter of fact, 
several of these real Bolsheviks 
had been shot under some 
pretext or another by the local 
false Communists. By this 
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means they satisfied the blood 
lust of the Central Soviet 
authorities, proved their own 
activity, and at the same time 
avoided the influx of notorious 
ruffians. 

I took advantage of this 
liberal spirit in Tokmak and 
succeeded in procuring a rifle, 
an old army berdianka, and 
drew ammunition from the mili- 
tary stores. 

A veteran of the old army, 
who was a real Bolshevik, 
occupied the post of com- 
mandant of the arsenal. Know- 
ing doubtless from bitter ex- 
perience what wonderful and 
mysterious things reading and 
writing are, he naturally 
doubted that the fellow before 
him in a tattered old military 
cloak and leather jacket would 
be capable of such heights, and 
said— 

* Comrade, if you can’t sign 
your name here, run and ask 
somebody to come and sign 
for you.” 

“‘ That’s all right,’ I replied. 
“ T’ll manage it after a fashion,” 
and laboriously scrawled out 
my assumed name, Novikoff, 
thinking to myself, “If only 
you knew who it is you are 
arming ! ” 

In the ‘ Rev - Voen - Kom,’ 
where I had to receive my man- 
date to carry arms, the Presi- 
dent declared that he could not 
issue the necessary document 
in less than three days as the 
secretary was ill and there was 
nobody else who could draw 
it up. 

“But,” I replied, 


“ec you've 
got an office full of staff, why 
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... look what a lot of girls 
you've got ...!” 

“Yes,” he assented, “ but 
you know, they can only copy 
complete documents; they 
aren’t capable of drafting one 
themselves.” 

“In that case, let me draw 
up my own certificate,” I said, 
and offered my services. 

“Could you really do it?” 
asked the President incredu- 
lously. 

I quickly dashed off the 
requisite mandate authorising 
me to have a rifle and to draw 
ammunition for it from the 
State arsenal, and forbidding 
anyone else to take it away 
from me. 

The style and contents of 
the mandate pleased him very 
much, and he signed it at once, 
adding the formal stamp with 
the hammer and sickle, the 
arms of the Socialist Soviet 
Republic. 

Then he shut the door of the 
office firmly and turned to me 
with a question— 

“I see that you are an 
intelligent sort of man. Tell 
me, for heaven’s sake, when 
will all this be over? ” 

“What do you mean by ‘all 
this’? * I asked in turn. 

“Why, this liberty of ours, 
all the nonsense going along 
now. Good God, I’m fed up 
... nobody can stick it any 
longer, all this the damned 
scoundrels are doing to us and 
our poor unfortunate Russia, 
these Soviets...” and the 
President’s voice rang with 
sincerity. 

“Just look at that!” he 
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went on. “ Look at that and 
admireit! Look at the damned 
mug of that blasted Jew!” 
and he pointed to the portrait 
of Bronstein, alias Trotsky, 
hanging on the wall. “In the 
old days we used to hang sacred 
ikons in public rooms, military 
offices and so on, or portraits 
of the Tsars, or national heroes 
such as Suvoroff or Skobeleff 
... but they ordered us to 
take them all down and put up 
that God-forsaken muck...!” 

As a matter of fact, Trotsky 
is not exactly a beauty, and 
his portrait looks more like 
a caricature than the likeness 
of a real man. 

At the time of my journey 
into Semirechie, the Soviet au- 
thorities issued a decree mobil- 
ising the Kirghiz for agricul- 
tural work, and the mobilised 
men, together with their horses, 
were distributed among the 
Russian peasants, subject to 
the penalty of death for refusal 
or desertion. By this decree 
the Soviet authorities definitely 
introduced slavery into Semi- 
rechie. What an instructive 
instance for those Socialists of 
all lands who contemplate a 
“dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat !” 

The universal drunkenness in 
Ivanovka led to the inevitable 
trouble. A prominent member 
of the Communist Party, in an 
access of frenzy, bit off the 
President’s nose. As usual, it 
was a case of cherchez la femme. 
It appeared that the President 
had been paying attentions too 
openly to the wife of the 
offended member, and the Com- 
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munist Party had not succeeded 
in stamping out so vulgar and 
burjui a feeling as jealousy, 
even among its own adherents. 
There was a general party 
meeting to discuss the affair 
in the office of the Ispolkom. 

I went to hear and see the 
fun. A large, filthy, evil-smell- 
ing room, formerly the office of 
the local government, full of 
smoke and soot, dimly illumin- 
ated by a small, smoky, kero- 
sene lamp, was packed with 
people. At one end, seated at 
the table, which was covered 
with a red oil-cloth, sat the 
‘ presidium ’ of the Party, and 
on the table, on a china dish, 
was a bright red object, the 
corpus delicti, the President’s 
Nose ! 

From the detailed report of 
the ‘ presidium,’ I learnt that 
at first they tried to put the 
nose back in its proper position 
in the hope that it would take 
root and grow, but as by this 
morning they had found that 
did not work, they decided 
to salt it, as it was necessary 
to preserve it as an exhibit for 
the decision of the plenary 
session of the Party, which was 
to be held with open doors. 

I did not wait to hear the 
discussion. The atmosphere of 
the meeting was so thick that 
it was simply impossible to 
breathe. The chief impression 
that I brought away was aston- 
ishment at the sharpness and 
strength of the teeth of the 
injured Communist. The nose 
had been bitten off cleanly, 
as though sliced off with a 
sharp knife. But, after a whole 
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month’s uninterrupted debauch 
on home-brewed water-melon 
vodka, anything might happen. 

Here in Ivanovka I met an 
interesting young Kirghiz, by 
name Turdui, who was inter- 
ested in archeology. He was 
self-taught, knew Russian quite 
well and was very fairly 
well read. With the greatest 
keenness and at the cost of 
great effort he had made a 
collection of the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood. He told 
me that he had had quite an 
extensive collection, including 
an old Uigur manuscript on 
parchment seven feet long, but 
everything had been destroyed 
at the time of the fire when his 
village, Keben, had been burnt 
down by the local Russian 
settlers in revenge for the Kir- 
ghiz rising. The only complete 
manuscript in the ancient lang- 
uage of the Uigurs known to 
exist was also found in Semi- 
rechie some years ago, and is 
now one of the most precious 
rarities of the Public Library 
in Petrograd. 

During October and Novem- 
ber I was busy on expeditions 
in the mountain valleys of the 
southern elevated portion of 
Tian Shan. Here in places 
there lies perpetual snow, and 
I had to bivouac on it and 
melt it down for my water 
supply. As an alternative I 
could cut big pieces of ice out 
of the mountain tarns. I suf- 
fered a great deal from the 
cold at these altitudes, as I 
had no warm furs, not even 4 
cap, and my very modest salary 
did not permit the buying 
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of such luxuries. My tattered 
old military cloak was my 
only protection against the 
weather, and at night I was 
saved from being frozen to 
death only by a good big Kir- 
ghiz felt rug, in which I rolled 
myself to sleep. 

Snow falls very irregularly 
in these mountain valleys. In 
some it accumulates in im- 
mense masses, and makes all 
movement impossible, while 
others remain free from snow 
all the winter, such as the 
basin of Issyk-Kul, where there 
is never any snow. The valley 
of Arpa is filled with snow, but 
that of Aksi, quite near, affords 
splendid winter grazing grounds, 
where cattle and sheep winter 
splendidly and even improve 
and put on fat. The southerly 
valleys running towards the 
Chinese frontier, such as the 
Tuyun, are quite dry both in 
summer and winter, and have 
hardly any precipitation. It 
was here that I saw a curious 
phenomenon. There were 
severe frosts at that time but 
no wind; the sky was clear, 
cloudless and transparent, of 
a deep dark-blue colour, and 
the atmosphere already con- 
siderably rarified, for it was at 
an altitude of between nine and 
ten thousand feet. The air 
was saturated with electricity. 
The tails. and manes of the 
horses fluffed up in an extra- 
ordinary manner, each hair 
standing out independently, 
giving the animals a strange 
and unusual appearance. The 
fox fur trimming of the big 
Kirghiz caps crackled sharply 
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when stroked. At night any- 
thing touched with a dry hand - 
—leather, boots, hair, clothing 
—began to glitter and sparkle. 
Water poured from a bucket 
on to the ground fell like peas 
in large frozen drops, just like 
hail. This last phenomenon 
was very odd to see, especially 
when these frozen drops fell 
on dry dusty soil. 

I spent most of the time on 
expeditions. During the warm 
weather I preferred spending 
the night on the open ground, 
by a brook or river, where 
there was good grazing for the 
horses; but with the arrival 
of winter I had no choice but 
to stop in the Russian villages, 
which was sheer misery. There 
are no inns in the country, nor 
even post-houses. The nearest 
approach to them are the cara- 
vanserais, or, a8 they are locally 
called, caravans. These have 
not even an external resem- 
blance to the real caravanserais 
of Kashgar and Bukhara. They 
consist of nothing else than an 
inexpressibly filthy yard, with 
a single dark room, often quite 
small, without windows or 
stoves, with an earth floor. 
At night this will be packed 
full of dirty people crawling 
with vermin. In these dens 
the air is always suffocating, 
the place black with soot and 
the stench indescribable. I 
could not stay a single minute 
in such a place, preferring to 
sleep in my carriage rolled up 
in my Kirghiz felt blanket, 
even when the temperature 
fell far below zero. 

In addition to the other 
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amenities of a night in a cara- 
vanserai there was the certainty 
of being honoured by a visit 
from a Red patrol to inspect 
documents. His arrival was 
announced by the sound of 
heavy footsteps, the rattle of 
arms and a deluge of violent 
swearing, not directed against 
anybody in particular, but just 
for form’s sake, so to speak, or 
to show off. 

Semirechie is, in fact, noto- 
rious for its filth and the dirt 
of its inhabitants. Even quite 
rich peasants lived in tiny, 
low, dirty hovels, with an earth 
floor and never by any chance 
ventilated. In the towns the 
houses often have no system 
of ventilation, and in winter 
the windows are shut and most 
carefully sealed. Why let any 
warmth out? On my rare 
visits to the town I stayed 
with a charming and refined 
family, consisting of the mother, 
her daughter, who was a young 
and good-looking girl, and an 
old aunt. They did not live 
right in the town itself, but 
just outside. 

At that time, of course, it 
was strictly forbidden to have 
domestic servants. The Soviet 
decrees laid down the principle 
of equality and the obligation 
of personal labour for every- 
body. On Saturdays all adult 
men and women were obliged 
to go and take part in the 
*“‘ public works for the edifica- 
tion of the town ’”’—that is, 
cleaning the streets, sweeping 
the snow and so on. Of course, 
this produced no results. The 
streets remained impassable 
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from mud; the bridges over 
the streams, made of huge 
stone slabs simply placed in 
position, were broken down by 
the water, and formed some- 
thing like cyclopean ruins. 

As I was not registered on 
any of their Trade Unions nor 
Official lists, I was in effect a 
‘free citizen,’ and so did not 
report for these duties, but, 
on the other hand, I was not a 
‘toiler,’ and therefore could 
not draw rations, nor buy any- 
thing in the Soviet shops, which 
were the only ones ; there was 
nothing else, as everything had 
been nationalised and belonged 
to the people. Consequently I 
had to procure my food and 
other necessities of life as best 
I could. As I had been accus- 
tomed for a long time to this 
Robinson Crusoe sort of life 
on the uninhabited burjui island 
in the midst of an ocean of 
Communism, this did not bother 
me. Not only did I not die of 
hunger, but actually supplied 
my friends with sundry little 
luxuries, and was able to send 
some flour, butter and lard to 
my family in Tashkend. 

Besides the scarcity of pro- 
visions, there was a general 
shortage of everything. I boiled 
soap for the ladies, made hair- 
pins for them and tooth-powder, 
and brought wool from the 
mountains so that they could 
knit stockings and gloves; I 
managed to bring in, too, honey 
and butter, to say nothing of 
game and fish. I gave popular 
lectures on geology in the inti- 
mate family circle; I traded 
in the villages in mata, a kind 
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of coarse cotton material from 
Kashgar; I drove carts, and 
even grazed the pigs! The 
last job, as a matter of fact, 
was the most pleasant of all, 
as it took me out for walks 
with a most charming young 
lady. At that time all ladies 
of gentle birth and breeding 
were compelled to undertake 
the heaviest and dirtiest work 
possible: to wash the floors, 
split logs for firewood, tend the 
cattle, carry water, running 
the gauntlet all the time of the 
sneers and insults of the ‘ con- 
scientious ’ proletarians of both 
sexes. 

It was a positive disaster 
for girls and women if they 
had any talent for singing, 
dancing or playing any musical 
instrument, or even if they 
were only good-looking. They 
were then exposed to the con- 
stant danger of being ‘ mobil- 
ised’ to amuse and entertain 
the ‘toiling masses’ in the 
national theatres and Com- 
munist clubs. Plays, dancing 
soirées and masquerades were 
organised often, and frequented 
by the élite of Communist 
society, members of the Party 
in their leather jackets and 
dirty shirts, with revolvers on 
their belts, Red Army soldiers, 
and the corresponding Com- 
munist ladies. Attending these 
gatherings where the prole- 
tariat was enjoying itself was 
by no means free from danger. 
Each one ended inevitably in 
@ ‘ verification of documents,’ 
which meant a detailed search 
of every man and woman 
present except ‘party com- 
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rades,’ when they took the 
opportunity of helping them- 
selves to anything of value 
that might come in handy for 
the Socialist government, such 
as field-glasses, silver coins and 
so on. What the audience 
was like may be imagined 
from the fact that once a Sart 
was searched and an axe found 
under his halat! This, of 
course, was confiscated, as there 
was @ great shortage of useful 
tools, and axes had been pro- 
claimed national property. The 
poor Sart was marched off to 
prison. For concealing valu- 
able objects, such as gold coins 
or ornaments, one might have 
to pay with one’s life. 

Educated and _ intelligent 
people sat timidly in their own 
poverty-stricken quarters, care- 
fully blinding the window to 
prevent any beam of light 
escaping into the street to 
betray the presence at home of 
the burjui reading or working ; 
that would be the signal for 
the invasion of a Red patrol 
and inevitable arrest. 

There were neither books, 
nor newspapers, nor letters, 
nor telegrams. No news what- 
ever from Russia and the outer 
world. The whisper was passed 
round ... that General Jud- 
enich had taken Petrograd ... 
that General Deniken’s army 
had reached Kursk ... . that 
the end of the Soviet power 
was nigh... 

A curious coincidence hap- 
pened one Sunday morning. 
As we were sitting at break- 
fast, my hostess asked me what 
kind of a dream I had had. I 
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replied that I had dreamt that 
we had stopped a Soviet train 
full of Communist commissars, 
that we had searched all the 
waggons and found them full 
of money. 

“What sort of money was 
it, paper or coin? ” asked my 
hostess. 

“Paper money, good old 
imperial rouble notes,” I an- 
swered. 

“Then you'll get a letter 
with good news, and soon too, 
as dreams before a festival 
are fulfilled before dinner,” my 
hostess answered. 

“I certainly hope so,” I 
said, “as it is ages since I 
had any news from Turkestan.” 

A little later, as we were 
sitting down to our frugal 
meal, a cart drove up in which 
were sitting a couple of men 
in leather jackets and caps. 
These, of course, could be 
only Communists or members 
of the Che-Ka. 

“They’ve come for me at 
last!’ was my inner thought. 
Before opening the door one 
of the ladies took me by the 
arm, led me into her own room, 
opened the window and said— 

“Tf I call out loudly to the 
dog, jump out of the window 
and bolt for it.” She went out 
and locked the door behind her. 

Then came what seemed an 
interminable delay. I listened 
intently, and could hear the 
men come into the room, their 
conversation, their laugh, and 
every moment expected to hear 
the signal. I peered out of the 
window on to the street, and 
decided that if I jumped out 
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I must shut the window behind 
me. 

Then they left. The door 
opened and the younger woman 
called to me with joy in her 
voice— 

“They’ve gone. They were 
not Bolsheviks, but two en- 
gineers we know. They are 
on their way from Tashkend 
to Verny, and brought us a 
huge parcel. It must be for 
you, and your dream has come 
true!” 

Yes, so it had! The big 
package contained warm cloth- 
ing, a fur coat and cap, which 
I needed so desperately, and 
several letters from my family. 
Still, I lost faith in such dreams, 
as often again I dreamt of 
money, but they never again 
came true! 

The news was bad: the 
death of Admiral Kolchak, 
which threw the Bolsheviks 
into a frenzy of delight. To 
celebrate the occasion they 
fired so fiercely out of the 
two old guns in the market- 
place that the explosion shat- 
tered the windows of a lot of 
houses near, at a time when 
more glass was unobtainable. 

We were very depressed. One 
by one fell to the ground our 
hopes for the emancipation of 
our country from the gang 
who held her in thrall. 

One day, when out for a 
walk in the street near the 
house where I was living, I 
saw ® man I knew comilg 
towards me, an acquaintance 
from Tashkend. He was 4 
decent fellow, the very reverse 
of a Bolshevik; but still I 
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did not want to be recognised, 
as it did not suit me that 
my presence here should be- 
come generally known. So I 
blew my nose, hiding my 
face in my handkerchief, and 
crossed over to the other side 
of the road. A day or two 
later I met him again. This 
time it was useless to try to 
escape him; I heard him call 
me quietly by name, so turned 
and greeted him in a friendly 
way. 
“How did you know me? 
Don’t my beard and costume 
disguise me ? ” I asked him. 

“ Of course, it is not easy to 
recognise you,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
the first time I saw you I 
noticed the contrast between 
your costume and your face, 
which struck me as strange, 
so I looked closer, and then 
recognised you by your eyes. 
You must be careful, as a lot 
of people have arrived in Pish- 
pek from Tashkend to escape 
starvation, and you might easily 
be recognised.” 

I knew the danger very well, 
and my friends and hostesses 
were very worried about me 
when I was out in the town by 
myself, but that was unavoid- 
able. 

In order to avoid such dan- 
gerous meetings, I made a 
suitable excuse for going away, 
and said I was going shooting 
boar in the lower reaches of 
the Chu. This river dies away 
in the desert, forming a series 
of lakesfand swamps full of 
reeds, the home of quantities 
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of game of all sorts, even in- 
cluding tiger. A very cold 
winter had set in; the frosts 
were heavy, and the conditions 
favourable for such an ex- 
pedition. 

In these reed beds of the 
Chu there are deer, roe, and 
wild sheep come down in winter, 
but boars are particularly plen- 
tiful. Tiger are still to be 
found, and the saig4 ! antelope 
seeks refuge there from the 
blinding blizzards of the 
steppes. This is a most inter- 
esting animal, the last repre- 
sentative of an extensive group 
of antelopes with snouts which 
were numerous in the Miocene 
period. The best known is 
the Sivatheriwm, a huge crea- 
ture with a small trunk, found 
in the Tertiary deposits of the 
Sewalik Hills in India. 

Apart from the sport, this 
expedition would be useful in 
giving me a good supply of 
fresh meat for my friends and 
myself. Meat had become very 
dear and difficult to obtain, 
and I missed it from my diet. 

It was difficult to find a 
driver. Nobody wanted to go 
out into the hard frost and 
drive in winter so far as the 
reedy district. At length, by 
an order from the Soviet of 
Workmen, I got a young Rus- 
sian named Fyodor, a Com- 
munist. I did not bother 
about that, as I had a very 
good method for knocking Com- 
munistic nonsense out of his 
head once we were out in the 
desert. 
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The driver had not the 
faintest idea of how to handle 
@ horse. It is not surprising 
that we got into difficulties 
before we were out of the 
town, and directly we were 
really outside we capsized. 
Luckily I was able to jump 
out in time. After this, in 
spite of Fyodor’s communistic 
objections, I insisted on him 
holding the reins in his hands 
all the time, and explained to 
him the elements of the art 
of driving. But to get any- 
thing into the thick head of a 
Russian mujik who is abso- 
lutely convinced that he is 
endowed with all knowledge 
by nature from birth, and is 
worth far more than any barin, 
is quite impossible without a 
stick. 

When we came to the steep 
slope down to the bridge over 
the Chu, we were almost into 
the waves of the deep and 
turbulent stream. I was just 
in time to give him one that 
put a grain of sense into his 
Communistic brain, and we 
had no more accidents for the 
rest of the journey. 

We spent the night in a 
Russian village with an elderly 
and well-to-do peasant. Both 
he and his wife were delightful. 
They gave me a tolerably clean 
room, while Fyodor took up 
his abode with them in the 
kitchen. 

While I was drinking tea 
and having something to eat, 
@ young man came to talk to 
me, son of my host, and, intro- 
ducing himself as the Secretary 
of the local Communist Com- 
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mittee, sat down to the table 
and asked me why I was sitting 
there alone having my tea 
without asking Fyodor to join 
me. 

“Because he is the coach- 
man,’’ I answered calmly. 

“But he is a man, the same 
as you are; all men are equal.” 

“Not by any means,” I ob- 
jected. 

“* Science has proved it!” 

“* Just the contrary. Science 
proves that men, like animals, 
are profoundly different from 
each other, and on this fact is 
based the development and 
progress of mankind,” I said. 

“But you are both citizens 
of one and the same state, 
equal in rights; you both 
serve the same department ; 
you both do the same thing,” 
the young Communist persisted. 

“Not at all,” I objected. 
“Perhaps your Fyodor will 
undertake the hydrographical 
survey instead of me and draft 
@ geological section.” 

“But he is doing the work 
entrusted to him ! ”’ 

“And he is doing it ex- 
tremely badly. He has not the 
faintest idea how to do his job. 
I can drive better than he, 
and look after the horses too. 
To-morrow I'll sit on the box 
and drive and let Fyodor look 
after my instruments and make 
the survey of the river.” 

** But he has never learnt to 
do that,” persisted the disciple 
of Karl Marx. 

“ But don’t you think that 
twelve years out of my life 
given up to my education gave 
me some superiority over 4 
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man who can scarcely read 
and write ? ” 

“ All men have equal rights 
from birth to the good things 
of life, and so everything ought 
to be shared equally among 
them,” said the young man, 
repeating the hackneyed phrase 
by heart. 

“To this I agree,” I an- 
swered with a smile. “ Fyo- 
dor’s father has a couple of 
hundred acres of land, a farm, 
garden, four horses, three cows, 
sheep, pigs, poultry and so on. 
Fyodor brought with him ten 
pounds of lard and lots of 
bread and butter, and none 
of it cost him anything. As 
all men are equal, we receive 
the same pay, twelve hundred 
roubles @ month. For my 
bread I paid six hundred roubles 
and for a couple of pounds of 
sausage I paid another six 
hundred roubles. What is left 
over, and how many days will 
this last me? I am quite 
ready to share Fyodor’s prop- 
erty and his father’s, and 
divide it up equally among us ; 
all my property is here,” and 
I pointed to my scanty luggage. 

The Communist was silent. 
He sat there a few minutes, 
and then got up and went out 
and never appeared again. 
Presently his old mother came 
in, having listened at the door 
to our debate. She brought 
me some eggs, some excellent 
smetana or soured cream, and 
bread, and whispered— 

“Don’t you pay any atten- 
tion to that young fool. Don’t 
be offended. He is all the time 
chumming up with the Bol- 
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sheviks, and is quite dotty 
about it.” 

The next day when I was 
driving away she flatly refused 
to accept any money for her 
hospitality. 

It snowed all night, and the 
road was very heavy going: 
the wheels sank in so that our 
horses could hardly pull the 
cart. 

Towards the second evening 
we had difficulty in reaching 
the next Russian village, where 
we had to leave the cart and 
take a sleigh. The room which 
they gave us for the night was 
so dirty and stifling that I 
preferred to sleep in the cart 
in the yard. My feet suffered 
terribly, as leather boots afford 
no protection against cold. I 
had to take them off. A 
blizzard was blowing, I was 
covered with snow, and my 
slippers were frozen so hard 
that I could not put them on 
till they thawed out and became 
soft. 

In the sleigh we drove fast 
over the endless snow-covered 
plain towards the distant hori- 
zon with its leaden sky. The 
horses pulled well, the bells of 
the harness tinkling merrily. 
The sharp air caught one’s 
breath, and reminded me of 
my early years on the snowy 
plains of the Orenburg steppe, 
the storms and blizzards and 
those fearful nights out in the 
open, when you lose your way 
during a blizzard and have to 
spend the night under the snow. 

It was late when we drove 
into the village of Voskresen- 
sky, the last on my road. Not 
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far from the entry into the 
village, on the road, there 
stood out grimly against the 
moonlight three recent graves, 
surrounded by a low fence, a 
reminder of the power of the 
Bolsheviks. The victims had 
not been shot for any par- 
ticular offence, but merely pour 
encourager les autres, the de- 
liberate policy of the Com- 
munists. The system of ruth- 
less terror, to which alone 
Lenin owed his success, followed 
us even into this lonely and 
remote village on the boundless 
steppe. 

In Voskresensky I was dis- 
appointed to find that it was 
impossible to drive any farther. 
The deep snow had blocked all 
roads on the steppe and there 
was no food for the horses. 
My consolation was the news 
they gave me that I could 
shoot pheasants and hares to 
my heart’s content. It was a 
bitter disappointment to aban- 
don my cherished idea of a 
shooting expedition into a dis- 
trict that was not only full of 
game but new to me, but I 
saw the impossibility of driving 
another two hundred versts 
into the steppe under present 
conditions. 

“But what can I shoot 
pheasants with? I haven’t a 
shot-gun,” I exclaimed. 

“We'll find a good gun for 
you,” was the answer. 

After a short time they 
brought me an old .400 rifle, 
sawn off so as to make a sort of 
long pistol; the rifling had 
been planed off. For ammuni- 
tion they gave me a few of the 
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old cartridge-cases, which could 
take only a tiny charge of 
shot. The powder was home- 
made and the wads were of 
bits of newspaper. 

“But I couldn’t kill any- 
thing with a gun like that!” 
I exclaimed. “ Why, it’s only 
a toy!” 

“That’s all right,” they re- 
plied. “The birds are quite 
tame in our country. We 
catch pheasants with our hands 
here.” 

And that was quite true. 
When there is a fall of soft 
deep snow the pheasants sink 
into it, begin to struggle and 
sink in deeper and deeper until 
they are exhausted, when they 
can be picked out with the 
hand. Early next morning 
they brought me a live bird 
caught in a _ neighbouring 
kitchen garden in this way. 

Then began my very original 
‘pheasant stalking,’ the way 
they often shoot blackcock in 
Russia and Siberia. A _ local 
sportsman drove a sleigh and 
pair quite close to the birds, 
which came out in the mornings 
and evenings to feed on some 
rising ground on the banks of 
the Chu that was free from 
snow, where they were able to 
pick up a little grain or seeds. 
They let the sleigh come quite 
close, so that I was able to 
shoot them with that absurd 
weapon. 

At first the thing kept missing 
fire, and sometimes I had to 
shoot two, three and even four 
times before it would fire. 
Luckily the pheasants were 
extremely patient, and strutted 
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about and waited till I could 
get in a real shot. Sometimes 
the hit was so weak that the 
shot simply spattered the bird 
without doing any harm. The 
bird would shake itself and 
quietly walk off a little farther, 
though sometimes they would 
wait for a second shot. During 
sharp frost the feathers of 
pheasants become very hard, 
and there is a thick layer of 
silky down beneath where the 
shot is held up, so that the 
plumage is an effective armour 
against a weak charge. Some- 
times the birds would try to 
hide in holes in the snow, but 
their long tails stuck out and 
betrayed them. The birds we 
killed were very fat, and ex- 
cellent eating. 

In spite of the primitive 
weapon and all the absurdity 
of my outfit, in the course of 
three days’ shooting I was 
able to get quite a good bag 
of pheasants, hares and duck. 
I killed a stoat, and with the 
help of my companion and his 
bag-net we caught more than 
two score fine fat carp. I 
bartered a pair of leather soles 
for ten pounds of butter, and 
80 was able to return to Pishpek 
with a stock of provisions 
for myself and my friends. In 
that cold, of course, it kept 
perfectly well. 

A few days after my return 
to town, in a large meeting 
which my friends attended, 
intimation was made of the 
sentence pronounced by the 
Soviet Government on my 
friend Colonel P. G. Korniloff 
in Tashkend and of his execu- 
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tion. Although worn out by 
torture and hardly able to 
stand upon his legs, he held 
his own like a hero, and replied 
with all the contempt of a 
man of noble character for the 
ruffians who were carrying out 
the tragi-comedy of the mock 
trial on him. They were. all 
criminals who had been released 
from jail by the revolution. 
In the account read out, the 
Bolsheviks expressed their re- 
gret that the “chief organiser 
of the rising in Turkestan, 
Nazaroff, had succeeded in hid- 
ing himself, but the Soviet 
Government was taking all pos- 
sible measures to trace him.” 

Common-sense made it neces- 
sary to hide at once to avoid 
the avenging sword of the 
Soviet Nemesis. There was 
only one way—to escape to 
Kashgar, to the territory of 
Chinese Turkestan. I had long 
since realised the eventual 
necessity of such a step, and 
had collected all possible in- 
formation about the road ; but 
now, in the height of winter, 
this was closed to me. All the 
passes were full of snow. Be- 
sides, the appearance of a 
stranger at such an unusual 
season would attract attention 
and lead to immediate arrest. 
So I had no other alternative 
but to spend all my time on 
constant expeditions and avoid 
the town. 

The tragedy of my position 
was that if I fell into the 
clutches of the Bolsheviks, by 
that very fact I should involve 
in a mortal trap not only those 
dear to me, but good friends 
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who had given me shelter, not 
knowing nor suspecting whom 
they were harbouring, nor even 
that I was masquerading under 
@ false name. 

The snow thawed by day 
and froze again at night, and 
the roads were covered with 
puddles. The sun_ gained 
strength and warmth. There 
was something in the air, the 
feeling of spring. The silvern 
peaks of the mountains stood 
up sharply against the clear 
blue sky, the peaks behind 
which lay the land where I 
hoped to find safety and rest. 
Often had I gazed at that 
ridge. 

At last spring was well ad- 
vanced. The roads were clear. 
The time had come to prepare 
for my long and dangerous 
journey. 

Officially, I was going a long 
way into the mountains on a 
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geological survey. A great feel- 
ing of sadness gripped my 
heart at leaving, perhaps for 
ever, everything that was pre- 
cious to me, and my beloved 
Turkestan where I had spent 
the best years of my life 
studying Nature and her min- 
eral wealth. Before me there 
awaited a wearisome wander- 
ing in a strange land, without 
friends, in poverty, a lonesome 
shelterless life. 

But before I could reach 
even that I had to manage to 
slip out unobserved from the 
confines of the Socialistic father- 
land, across a frontier which 
was strictly patrolled by Red 
frontier guards. The Govern- 
ment of Workers and Peasants 
did not permit anyone to 
escape from the paradise they 
had built up on earth. To do 
80 was possible only at the risk 
of one’s life. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8S. GARNETT. 


XVI. 


FRIEND TRUSCOTT. 


“You will forgive me,” said 
the elderly, tall, thin man in 
the shabby grey suit and the 
mid-Victorian chimney-pot hat 
who stood next me; “you 
will forgive me, but do you 
happen to have Volume IV. 
of ‘Gil Blas’ and Volume ITI. 
of ‘ Peregrine Pickle’? ” 

“Tn what edition ? ” 

“ Cooke’s.” 

“Oh, I know! The ador- 
able little books ‘ embellished 
with superb copper-plate en- 
gravings,’ originally issued in 
parts in paper covers. Hazlitt, 
as @ boy, delighted in them.” 


“Did he? Well, anyhow, 
have you got them ? ” 
“Certainly. I have those 


two works complete.” 

“No odd volumes ? ” 

“T’m afraid not. I bought 
a@ number of ‘ Cooke’s,’ as I 
call them, all complete, bound 
in full calf neat.” 

“They must have cost you 
a lot.” 

“Sixpence a volume.” 

“Outrageous! I couldn’t 
give that. In your father’s 
time I paid fourpence. It was 
he who gave me my ‘ Ferdinand, 
Count Fathom.’ You have 
forgotten me, I see. The fact 
is I cannot afford to visit my 
friends in these days, so have 


fallen into oblivion with them. 
What astonishes me is how so 
many people contrive to be out 
and about spending money. 
Look at the buses and trams— 
all packed! Where does the 
money come from ; that’s what 
I want to know ? ” 

As he talked he continually 
plucked me by the sleeve and 
so gradually drew me from the 
bookstall, where he had accosted 
me, across the pavement to the 
hoarding, which, covered with 
huge pictorial advertisements, 
formed the background of that 
side of Farringdon Street. 
There the light fell full on his 
face. He was handsome in a 
faded sad way, and his wistful 
expression had its charm. 

“ T’ve certainly seen you be- 
fore,” said I. 

“Yes, of course. I’m Friend 
Truscott.” 

“ Truscott ? Were you—let 
me think—a member of the 
Goethe Society ? ” 

“Of course. And what a 
memorable evening it was that 
I spent in your father’s house ! 
I nearly lost my hat. Dear me, 
what a loss that would have 
been, to be sure!” 

“IT remember the evening 
too,” said I. “ The secretary 
who sent out the cards of in- 
vitation forgot to put ‘ Even- 
ing’ or, it may be, ‘ Morning 
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Dress ’ on them; and, in con- 
sequence, I got into trouble.” 

“How was that ? ” 

** Well, I, a somewhat tender- 
hearted boy of about fourteen, 
observing a lady attired in a 
thick ulster and carrying a 
baggy umbrella, mounting the 
staircase to the drawing-room 
preceded by other ladies in 
‘low-necked’ gowns with trains, 
dashed at her saying, ‘ Won’t 
you take off your ulster?’ ” 

“Very kind of you. What 
did she reply ? ” 

“She glared at me, and in 
a withering tone said, ‘ Child, 
I have not come prepared to 
remove my clothes.’ I was 
greatly abashed, I remember, 
and ever since have been nerv- 
ous about ladies and their 
attire—or the want of it.” 

“I knew the lady well; in 
fact, I may say she was my 
mother. I came a little later 
—walked; a friend gave her 
a lift.” 

* Oh, I hope I have not hurt 
your feelings,” said I. 

* Not at all, not in the least. 
But, as I told you, I nearly 
lost this hat.” 

“The one you have on ? ” 

** Yes, of course. A German 
professor was walking off with 
it—actually had it on his head, 
and was going down the front 
door steps when I rescued it 
—lifted it off his head from 
behind, in fact—a narrow shave! 
It would have been a frightful 
loss tome. It was a memorable 
evening. Since then I have 
seen you at times with your 
father in the British Museum 
Quadrangle.”’ 
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This ‘friend Truscott’ is g 
man who is worth knowing 
better, thought I; so I said 
aloud, “I hope you will take 
@ cup of tea with me across 
the road there.”’ 

“Oh, thanks. One cup, then; 
but I insist, nothing to eat. I 
must not run you into a lot of 
expense.” 

At the risk of our lives we 
crossed the busy street, full 
of hurtling railway vans, and 
a little later were seated uncom- 
fortably in a cheap shop. 

I ordered two cups of tea 
from a not too clean waitress. 
As she was departing Truscott 
leaned forward and _ dex- 
trously caught her by the 
sleeve—he seemed fond of 
sleeves—“ And a jug of hot 
water, miss,” he said. Then 
to me he added in a whisper, 
“TI drink, say, a fifth of a 
cup, then add water; drink 
another fifth, then pour in 
more water, and so on. It’s 
astonishing how long a cup of 
tea lasts in that way.” Then, 
in a burst of generosity, he 
added, “As you are paying 
for the tea, you shall have 
some of my water.” 

“Thanks,” said I. And I 
added, “I’m feeling hungry. 
Leaving you out as you insist 
on it, I think I’ll order a penny 
bun.” 

“Don’t!” said Truscott. 
“Don’t! Order a French roll, 
cut it in half, give one to me, 
and I’ll give you some sul- 
tanas—they’re in my pocket, 
loose.” } 

It was a strange repast—if 
that is the correct word for it. 
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During its course Truscott in- 
formed me that he had made 
a translation of ‘ Werther ’ and 
of a portion of ‘Don Quixote.’ 
And on the latter work he 
made some acute critical ob- 
servations. He knew four Con- 
tinental languages, I found. 
When he suddenly plunged into 
music he quickly got beyond 
me; and I had to admit my 
ignorance. “A pity,” he said, 
“a great pity”; and he added, 
with a strange emphasis, “a 
man who is not a musical 
executant—on some one in- 
strument—is nothing.” The 
fiddle, he told me, was his. 
Glancing at his hands I saw 
that they were finely modelled, 
with long taper fingers. 

When eventually all his water 
and the roll had been consumed, 
Truscott said, ““I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed myself 
so much. You are a man I 
thoroughly appreciate—not one 
of those wasters who recklessly 
fling their money about. Have 
you got a stamp on you? The 
fact is, I have a letter to write 
to-night.” 

I gave him a penny stamp. 
After licking one corner he 
carefully stuck it in the lining 
of his hat. Then he wrung my 
hand and departed, but not 
before referring to his want of 
the specified volumes of ‘ Gil 
Blas’ and ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ 
in Cooke’s edition. I knew 
that I had been in the society 
of a@ man of culture whose 
personal history was an enigma. 
Still he had wrung my hand. I 
yet felt its warm pressure. 

It must have been some 
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months later that in High 
Holborn, on a horribly wet 
raw day, I ran into another 
old acquaintance, aged about 
eighty-five. He was standing 
stock-still on the pavement, 
looking baffled, I thought. I 
went up to him, and as I 
scanned his attire, which con- 
sisted of an oilskin coat of 
antique cut, a battered billy- 
cock hat with a piece out of 
the brim, and a pair of boots 
which might have figured at the 
battle of Waterloo—noting all 
these picturesque details as I 
spoke, I said, “I must con- 
gratulate you on your season- 
able get-up.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I enjoy 
a soaker, for then I can wear 
my old togs. This coat I 
bought at Wellington Quay, 
Dublin, when I was fitting out 
for the Crimea. I got it at a 
bargain price from Williamson 
—you remember Williamson ? 
The hat cost me nothing, for 
I found it floating in Wey- 
mouth Harbour, no doubt 
thrown away by a spendthrift. 
As for my boots, they belonged 
to my father.” 

“But what are you doing 
here?” I asked him. 

“Well, I came to attend a 
Company meeting.” 

“What Company ? ” 

“The Incombustible Tile 
Company.” 

“ Oh, are you a shareholder?” 

“Yes; I hold half the de- 
benture issue.” 

“Where is the meeting ? ” 

“In there.” He pointed to 
the yawning portico of a huge 
hotel a few yards away. 
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“Why don’t you go in?” 

**T have been in.” 

“Then why don’t you stay 
in?” 

“They turned me out.” 

“Turned you out ?” 

“Yes; twice have I got 
through the swing doors, only 
to be turned out by the com- 
missionaire. He evidently 
thinks I want to shelter from 
the rain.” 

“Stand under the portico 
there,” said I, “and await my 
return.” 

I then went into the huge 
hall and marched to its ex- 
treme end. There I saw a 
commissionaire on guard at a 
double door. To him [I said, 
“ Commissionaire, under the 
portico out there, in a bad hat 
and an oilskin coat, is a million- 
aire. Go out and bring him 
in, and look sharp about it.” 

“ Bad hat, oilskins, did you 
say, sir?” 

“Yes. The gentleman you 
turned out, an old friend of 
mine, is rich enough to buy 
this hotel five times over.” 

* Oh, lor!” 

He rushed down the hall. 
As he did so, Truscott came 
up, looking wet to the skin, 
and on seeing me, paled and 
winced. 

“Er,” he said, “ er—fact is 
—er—what little money I’ve 
got is in the Incombustible 
Tile Company—in there; s0, 
though it’s a frightful expense 
to do so, I always attend the 
meetings—er. Are you going 
in?” 

“No,” said I, “I have no 
money in the Company.” 
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Truscott’s expression showed 
relief as I spoke. 

As we were talking, the com- 
missionaire returned with the 
millionaire. Respectfully open- 
ing the door for him to pass in 
first, he then ushered him, 
oilskin coat and all, up the 
gangway of the room, and 
there placed him in the front 
row of chairs. 

Truscott, observing all this 
ceremony, said, “Ah, a de- 
benture holder!” and taking 
leave of me, went to a seat in 
the back row of all. 

So Truscott knew the due of 
a debenture holder. 

As for me, I turned into 
Gray’s Inn. “ London is cer- 
tainly the most romantic place 
in the world,” thought I. 
“There at that meeting sit 
two men wholly unknown to 
each other, their garments 
worth possibly five shillings, 
but containing nevertheless the 
bodies of two millionaires, who 
very probably between them 
hold half the Company’s capi- 
tal.” I was thus amusing 
myself with my thoughts as 
I walked along under my um- 
brella when I felt a touch on 
my shoulder. I looked round. 

“Glad to see you again,” 
said a cheery voice. And it 
went on, “ Deary me, I sup- 
pose I’ve seen you hereabouts 
for quite thirty years—more, 
I fancy. And how well you're 
wearing! Slight figure, alert, 
brisk—very brisk ! ”’ 

I stared at the owner of the 
voice. Who was he ? 

“You knew Mr Brown of 
Bedford Row? Yes, of course. 
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He was my guv’nor. Fell one 
day off a jolting bus—cracked 
his skull — died. Business 
wound up and the clerks given 
the push —naturally. Been 
there five-and-forty years, and 
who wants @ worn-out clerk ? ” 

“JT am sorry,” said I. 

“Qh, it’s all right. I’ve 
got a new position at last— 
better than at Brown’s. You 
see I'm a Costs clerk, and 
when I called on Saddlegrove 
& Mutton with a specimen of 
my work—a long bill with 
Six-and-Eight charged for each 
attendance on the telephone 
and Ten Guineas for ‘ Inci- 
dentals not heretofore charged,’ 
they engaged me at once.” 

“Tam glad,” said I. 

“Yes; the fact is that that 
jolting "bus, though it killed 
Mr Brown, did me a good turn. 
There’s only one thing——”’ 

“What is it ?” 

“T want my laundry.” 

“Your what ? ” 

“ My laundry—my things.” 

“Do you mean your wash- 
ing s 9 

“Yes: a shirt, a pair of 
socks, a vest and two collars. 
Two-and-six.” 

“For what ? ” 

“ Washing them.” 

“Tt sounds dear.”’ 

“Oh, it’s for washing them 
over and over again.” 

“Tunderstand. Do you want 
me to give you half a crown ? ” 

“Oh no!” 

“You're welcome.” 

“No—no! Butif you would 
lend it—I’d call round and 
repay you out of my first 
week’s salary.” 
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“No; I never lend money. 
Here! Pray accept this half- 
crown. Don’t dream of re- 
paying @ man you have seen 
hereabouts for thirty years. 
You would offend me.” 

The man, much taken aback, 
very reluctantly let me put 
the half-crown in his hand. 
“It’s exceedingly kind of you,” 
he at last said—“ exceedingly 
kind, I’m sure.”’ 

“Not at all—not in the 
least. You’re most welcome. 
And I wish you luck in your 
new position, though I never 
before heard of Messrs Saddle- 
grove & Mutton.” 

I walked on, leaving the. 
man staring at his half- 
crown. 

I had nearly reached the 
gate giving access to Theo- 
bald’s Road when I felt a 
touch on my shoulder. An- 
other man! thought I. No; 
it was my acquaintance the 
Costs clerk again. Holding 
out the half-crown, he said, 
“TIT can’t take it.” 

“ But why not?” 

“IT never beg—it’s against 
the law. All I do is to ask for 
loans.” 

“Which you repay ? ” 

“ce N 0.” 

** Never ? ” 

“Never. No; take your 
half-crown again. That’s right. 
You look surprised. Well, I 
don’t wonder. You see, that 
laundry wheeze used to keep 
me—kept me for years. Then, 
unexpected, I came into a 
fortune. But when I see a 
kind face, the old habit is too 
much for me.” 


R 
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“Do you mean to say that 
you don’t know me?” 

“Never saw you before that 
I know of. It’s just a trick— 
I speak so confident. And in 
your case—why, anyone could 
see you're a Gray’s Inn lawyer : 
an old stager.” 

“ec a 1 99 

“TI could not resist trying 
the old wheeze. But, excuse 
me, can you do with these. 
See here.” He dived his hand 
into his breast pocket and 
drew out a wad of Bank of 
England notes. “ They’re 
yours.” 

** No—many thanks. I, too, 
am a rich man.” 

“ What a pity!” 

A week or so later I came 
on Truscott: this time at the 
celebrated Mr Kensit’s old book- 
shop out of Paternoster Row. 
He was staring at a board on 
which was inscribed: ‘“ Give 
heed to your ways, while there 
is yet time, for the Devil is 
coming among you having great 
wrath.” He said to me, 
“Pleased to see you again. 
A little while ago a man at 
the end of the Row asked me 
to lend him half a crown so 
that he might get his laundry.” 

“ Did you lend it to him ? ” 

“No. I led him by the 
sleeve up to this board and 
invited him to read it.” 

“What did he say ? ” 

“ He said it is meant for me 
and not for him.” 

“That is what we are all 
apt to think,” I rejoined. I 
then told Truscott how the 
same man had wished to pre- 
sent me with a wad of Bank 
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of England notes and how I 
had declined the gift. I verily 
believe Truscott would have 
swooned had I not instantly 
asked him to lunch with me. 
He gasped out, “ Very well— 
but you must let me find you a 
cheap shop.” 

“How splendidly he keeps 
his pose up,” thought I; “and 
I hope that the strain of doing 
so will not be too much for 
him.” Aloud I said, “In the 
days of my youth there was a 
celebrated pie-shop in a court 
near here. Oh, those pies! 
Never can I forget them. Their 
light flaky crust which melted 
in the mouth ; then the glorious 
bits of kidney among the steak 
—seraphic ; and all hot, very 
hot !” 

“How much were they?” 
asked Truscott anxiously. 

*“ Threepence.” 

“Dear! Very dear! You 
were had. At all events, when 
I was a boy, twopence was the 
price of a meat pie.” 

**O tempora, O mores!” ex- 
claimed I, as I moved nearer 
the shop and took up an 
unbound little book labelled 
‘ Only one penny.’ 

“What is it?” Truscott 
asked. ‘“‘ Peregrine Pickle’? ” 

“No; an anonymous work. 
‘ Académie Galante ’ is its title. 
See the printer’s device—the 
old ‘sphere’; the familiar 
legend ‘ Suivant le copie imprimé 
A PARIS’; and the date 1682. 
It looks amusing. I see that 
the author, in his preface, 
was at pains to state that the 
‘ Academy ’ of which he wrote 
really existed; nevertheless, 
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perhaps it did! Tl buy the 
book.” 

“qLeave it to me,” said Trus- 
cott. ‘Leave it to me. I 
daresay that I can get a half- 
penny accepted.” 

“No, no,” objected I; “I 
perceive that the book con- 
tains a history called ‘ D’Al- 
bagna,’ which of itself is worth 
@ penny.” 

“That has nothing to do 
with it. If the bookseller is 
content to take a halfpenny, 
why pay him double ? ” 

“No, no!” cried I again. 
“Tt is only fair to pay a man 
what he charges, if his charge be 
fair.” 

“Tam of a contrary opinion,” 
said Truscott. “‘ Nay, I will 
go further: I will affirm that 
he who pays more than he is 
obliged is a fool.” 

While we were thus arguing, 
@ man with a bag came up, and 
spying the book in my hand 
asked leave to examine it. I 
was about to hand it to him 
when Truscott snatched it from 
me, put it in his pocket and 
then disappeared into the shop. 

Presently he emerged. “I 
told Mr Kensit,” said he, ‘ that 
he has no business to sell light 
French works of the seven- 
teenth century. Agreeing (he 
was busy writing a pamphlet, 
he told me), he gave me the 
book. So it’s mine!” 

The man with the bag said, 
“You're an artful one, you 
are.” 

To this Truscott rejoined, 
“And my friend Mr Garnett 
would have paid a penny for 
it. What an expense!” 
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We lunched together. 

To Truscott the occasion 
was evidently one of import- 
ance. He did his best to make 
the simple meal last as long 
as possible. He talked of my 
father, of his gift of the copy 
of ‘ Ferdinand, Count Fathom,’ 
the Goethe Society, the British 
Museum reading-room, and he 
talked well. When at length 
we were about to separate he 
seemed on the point of saying 
something particular, but 
thought better of it. He sighed, 
then he grasped my hand and 
turned away. 

The words “poor fellow” 
rose to my lips. 

It was, I think, some months 
later that, seized by an impulse, 
I went out of my way to call 
at the shop of Monsieur Al- 
phonse P——, of whom I have 
written in another history. 
Reaching the place, I was 
scanning, a8 was my wont, his 
neatly written labels in the 
window, when there arose from 
within a babel of sound, in 
which I distinguished certain 
imprecations. Then out of the 
doorway rushed Truscott, close- 
ly pursued by Monsieur P——, 
who, adroitly raising his foot, 
kicked it violently against his 
customer’s sternum. The result 
to Truscott was lamentable: 
for, after shooting across the 
pavement, he landed on all 
fours in the gutter, where he 
remained wrong side up, while 
his chimney-pot hat gaily rolled 
on. Being unwilling that he 
should presently ascertain that 
I had witnessed his, I doubted 
not, deserved downfall, I went 
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into the shop and closed the 
door. I found Monsieur P 
convulsed with rage. He was, 
in fact, dancing about and 
dashing his garments on the 
floor. The first to go was his 
coat, then waistcoat. His sister 
stood by, shrilly screaming a 
torrent of French oaths. On 
seeing me, they rushed at me 
and began to explain what had 
occurred. 

A sacred dog of an Anglais 
—a cochon—had come in to 
borrow Vol. IV. of ‘ Gil Blas’ 
—one of a set of Cooke’s 
edition. On being informed 
that the establishment was not 
a cabinet de lecture or lending 
library, he had attempted to 
seize the book and carry it off. 
On being prevented from so 
doing he had explained that 
he wished to read it in bed. 
And on being informed that 
his wishes were absolutely a 
matter of indifference to Mon- 
sieur P——., he had said, “ Yes, 
because you have no bed to 
read in.” Then the adoring 
sister of Monsieur P—— had 
dashed at Monsieur l’ Anglais, 
slapped his face, and chased 
him to the doorway, which 
having reached, Alphonse—but 
you know the rest of the 
incident. 

I reflected. 

At length, addressing Mon- 
sieur P——, I said, though 
my heart smote me, “ You, a 
book-lover, have done wrong. 
That Englishman—a friend of 
mine—deserved other treatment 
at your hands—those of a culti- 
vated Frenchman. He is a 
living testimony to the univer- 
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sality of your great novelist 
Lesage. For many years, hay- 
ing read Vols. I., II., and III. 
of that immortal romance ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ he has hungered to find 
the concluding volume. At 
last, having seen it here, and 
knowing the noble instincts 
of Frenchmen, and being very 
poor withal, he wished to bor- 
row it. How truly unfortunate 
that you did not divine what 
lay beneath his simple request 
—to be allowed to finish his 
perusal of a work of French 
genius.” 

Monsieur P , as I pro- 
ceeded and his sister redraped 
him in his waistcoat and coat 
(both were destitute, I saw, of 
any lining), wept. Yes; fhe 
tore at his hair and wept, for 
in my considered speech I had 
wounded him in his one vulner- 
able spot. Monsieur P—— was 
proud—proud of his nationality 
and his prestige as a man of 
culture in a country of bar- 
barians. 

He said, ‘“ Ah, I am not fit 
to live—not fit! Never can I 
repair the injury I have done 
to your poor countryman— 
never! This is the last. I am 
finished absolutely ! ” 

As he continued to lament, 
his sister rushed out, presently 
to reappear with a saucer of 
winkles (the nearest approach 
to escargots) and an egg-cup 
half-full of vinegar, which she 
entreatingly held near his face. 
He eyed them dispassionately. 
Then turning from her he 
stretched himself on the floor 
beneath his piano. His sister 
held up her hands to heaven. 
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It was now her turn to weep. 
And so I left the twain. 

A few days later I came 
again, and seeing a copy (rather 
grubby) of the Garnier edition 
of ‘Gil Blas’ in the window, 
I purchased it (for ninepence). 
Then—for I was remorseless 
that day—placing a pen be- 
tween the fingers of Monsieur 
p—, I said imperiously, 
“Write.” And I dictated as 
follows :— 

LonpDon, 
Friday. 

“ ANDREW TRUSCOTT, ESQ. 

“ &e., &e., &e. 

“ Sir, 

“ Instigated, there is no 
doubt, by the devil, and so 
forgetful of the noble feelings 
which indissolubly should bind 
together all lovers of books, I, 
in &@ moment of temporary 
aberration, refused you the 
loan of Vol. IV. of ‘ Gil Blas,’ 
the perusal of which would 
have terminated your profound 
study of that immortal work. 
More, I propelled you from my 
shop. To make some poor 
amends, and in reliance on 
your generosity, I am ventur- 
ing to beg your acceptance of 
the romance tout complet in the 
édition Garnier.” 


Of his own accord Monsieur 
P—— added these words: 
“Deign, noble Englishman, 
lover of ‘Gil Blas,’ to accept 
with that work the heartfelt 
apologies, unfeigned admira- 
tion and deep respect of your 
devoted servant.” 

He then insisted on return- 
ing me my ninepence. ‘ Gil 
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Blas’ was carefully wrapped 
up in several pieces of brown 
paper. At the neighbouring 
hostelry, ‘ The Red Lion,’ Mon- 
sieur P—— and I were gra- 
ciously allowed by Clara—the 
very tall golden-haired bar- 
maid—to search the Post Office 
Directory. There we found 
the address of ‘ Andrew Trus- 
cott,’ and in the post office 
near-by Monsieur P—— 
directed the parcel. I de- 
frayed the postage, for the 
obvious reason that he, having 
returned my ninepence, had 
no money. 


Having thus ascertained 
Truscott’s address (in a good 
thoroughfare in St John’s 


Wood), I had the curiosity 
one day to go to look at his 
house. As I rather expected, 
I found it to be a mansion. 
‘To save expense,’ no doubt, 
he had had it painted a dark 
chocolate all over. 

Time passed. One winter’s 
evening I was sitting in my 
study at Highgate when the 
wailing notes of a violin fell 
on my ear. The playing, I 
thought, was most unusually 
good. As I listened, I fell 
into a reverie. . . . The music 
ceased. I started up, felt in 
my pockets, found a sixpence, 
and went with it in my hand 
to the front door. I passed 
down the steps and so through 
the short garden into the 
road. There was no sound. 
Disliking to be beaten, I took 
a few steps up the hill. As I 
did so the violinist played the 
first few bars of the intermezzo 
in ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ As 
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I neared him a passing motor 
cast a bright light on him, and 
I recognised—Truscott. 

Truscott an itinerant musi- 
cian—a wandering minstrel! 
It seemed impossible. Yet I 
knew that I was not mistaken. 
Dropping the sixpence into my 
pocket I returned to my house. 
Then in my arm-chair I sat lost 
in thought, while now and then 
notes from the violin reached 
me. A collector of odd volumes, 
a translator of foreign master- 
pieces, an attendant at the 
meetings of Limited Companies, 
the owner of a mansion, 2 
street player—what a mystery 
was this Truscott with his 
wistful expression which caused 
me a pang. Why? After 
vainly trying to put the pieces 
of the puzzle together, I said, 
“As surely as Truscott will 
complete his sets with Vol. IV. 
of ‘Gil Blas’ and Vol. III. of 
‘Peregrine Pickle,’ both in 
Cooke’s edition—for one always 
does in the end get the book 
one looks for—so surely shall 
I one day discover the com- 
plete Truscott.” 

More time passed by. One 
evening, sitting with an old 
friend on a lovely summer 
evening in her Hampstead gar- 
den, I heard the unmistak- 
able strains of Truscott’s violin 
in the road. 

“What lovely music!” I 
exclaimed. 

“* Yes, it is,’ came the reply ; 
“but it makes me melan- 
choly, for the poor violinist is 
distraught.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“Yes. He is an old family 
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acquaintance, who, through dis- 
appointment in love, lost his 
balance: not so as to make 
him dangerous or unpleasant 
in any way, only so melancholy 
as to cause him to withdraw 
from his friends. At one time 
my father and mother met him 
continually at the meetings of 
learned societies, concerts and 
parties. Then came his love 
affair, ending in a most cruel 
disappointment, and he was 
no more seen. One evening 
long ago my mother recognised 
his playing—his tone is unmis- 
takable. She sat just where 
you are, listening. Then she 
went out. On her return she 
was crying. She said to me, 
‘This is the most pitiful thing, 
Mary, that I have ever heard 
of. Just think of it! Poor 
Andrew Truscott is wandering 
in the streets, playing, in the 
hope that his Love on hearing 
his violin will relent and come 
to him.’ ‘ Did he tell you so?’ 
I asked her. ‘ No, but I know 
all the sad, sad story, and I 
am certain that I am right. 
You will find that he will 
continue to play in the streets 
as long as life lasts.’ And so, 
Robert,” my friend continued, 
“he has done, so far—always 
after dusk of an evening. It 
is said that his violin is heard 
all over London, and it may be 
so; for weeks and weeks elapse 
before he comes here again.” 

I fear that my silence gave 
me away, for my friend pres- 
ently added, “To a business 
man like yourself the story 
may seem fantastic, but you 
will remember my mother was 
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a very shrewd woman, and she 
was most unlikely to be wrong 
in such a matter.” 

I hardly agreed. I con- 
sidered women of the Victorian 
age to be ‘romantic’; so 
although I said something civil 
I reserved my opinion. 

A startling thing happened 
not long after. Truscott called 
on me. He came in on @ 
Sunday afternoon in his grey 
suit, calm and collected, and 
sat down. Then he said, “‘ Do 
you know anything about 
babies ? ” 

“Well, I have been one,” I 
replied, and added, ‘‘So have 
you. But why do you ask the 
question ? ” 

“Because I hear that there 
is one in my house.” 

“How has that come to 
pass 9 ” 

“My old housekeeper died 
not so long ago. I kept on 
her niece; and now she has a 
baby—a boy—a bastard.” 

“T will come and see him,” 
said I, “when we have had 
tea.” 

Truscott and I took a series 
of buses—the expense of a 
hansom would have alarmed 
him—to his house. You 
have already seen its out- 
side. Within, it was in a 
State of neglect impossible to 
describe. Half the rooms, of 
which there were about five- 
and-twenty, appeared to be 
almost uninhabitable, and the 
remainder were in disorder and 
In crying need of ‘ decorations.’ 
The furniture, ornaments, books 
and pictures I saw to be valu- 
able. What affected me not a 
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little was a beautiful highly 
finished portrait in oils of Trus- 
cott, after the style of Arthur 
Hughes, over the drawing-room 
mantel. It represented him 
full of the ardour of youth, 
smiling, enthusiastic, with 
sparkling eyes. In his hand 
was his fiddle and bow. Al- 
though a business man, I con- 
fess that I gazed long. 

In a small room on the third 
floor I found the mother and 
her baby in bed. I bent over 
them. They were both lovely. 
She had, I found, given birth 
to her boy with no assistance, 
and had seen no one but Trus- 
cott, who, hearing the baby 
cry, had popped his head in at 
the door. The young mother 
piteously said to me, “ May I 
have a woman?” Not without 
difficulty I obtained a doctor, 
and through him a nurse, that 
same evening. 

Truscott was in despair. Over 
and over again did he exclaim, 
“ Think of the expense!” 

And he had to think of it. 
The nurse, though at first 
scandalised at the establish- 
ment she had entered, rose 
nobly to the occasion. She 
not only installed a reliable 
‘char,’ but soon exercised an 
almost maternal supervision 
over Truscott’s meals and shirt- 
buttons. 

It appeared that the baby’s 
father, a youth of barely twenty, 
had been residing in Truscott’s 
house for a longish period with- 
out that gentleman’s know- 
ledge. I suggested that the 
pair should be married; but 
he replied, ‘‘ Leave it to them.” 
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I thought him wise. Presently 
I heard that he had insisted on 
one of his Limited Companies 
employing the lad as a clerk. 
Eventually, ‘to please them- 
selves,’ the couple were married. 

‘To save expense’ Truscott 
was to be seen wheeling the 
baby out in a perambulator on 
the sunny side of the road. 
One day I saw him pluck a 
sprig of privet and put it in the 
babe’s hand. “I have dis- 
covered the complete Truscott 
at last,’’ I exclaimed. 


When Truscott died sud- 
denly some eighteen months 
later, and his will, dated some 
forty years before, was read, 
it was a great disappointment 
to everyone but the sole legatee 
—a certain Benevolent Society. 
He was worth £325,000 only. 
And I had supposed him a 
millionaire... . 

There must be many souls 
in London who still listen in 
vain of an evening for the 
sweet mournful strains of his 
violin. It was through the 
medium of his violin only that 
he had permitted himself to 
speak his heart. 


A VOYAGE WITH ‘ THE 
WANDERING JEW.’ 


I was trying to decide 
whether to take the volume of 
the ‘Family Herald’ contain- 
ing the first part of ‘The 
Wandering Jew’ into the gar- 
den, or to disentangle my 
line preparatory to fishing on 
the pier, when Chapple settled 
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the point for me. “ Your 
Pa,” quoth she, “ has to finish 
his article for the ‘Saturday 
Review ’ before he can go out, 
so he wants you to sit on the 
pier and watch for the steamer 
from Bournemouth. He says 
that it will have a very tall 
gentleman with seven children 
on board ; and you're to bring 
them all back with you to 
dinner. You're to say that 
your Pa had his writing to 
finish. It’s a pity your Mais 
in France.” 

We were staying at Swanage 
in the Isle of Purbeck during 
that August, and were lodging 
in what I considered to be a 
grand house. It was certainly 
& roomy one, with the advan- 
tages of detachment from other 
houses, a conservatory with a 
prolific grape-vine, and a large 
garden which extended from 
the rear of the premises up 
the hill to some disused stone 
quarries which I firmly be 
lieved were bottomless. The 
house belonged to Mr Gilling- 
ham, who one day had de- 
scribed himself to me as being 
“part of a fish, part of a ring 
and part of a pig.” His reason 
or justification for doing 80 
occurred to me only a few 
years ago; for a riddle to me 
really is a riddle. 

In obedience to my father’s 
wishes, just conveyed through 
my nurse, I was picking up my 
line from the conservatory floor 
when Mr Gillingham suddenly 
appeared. He said, “ There’s 
as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it; think of that 
if they don’t bite.” To me he 
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seemed extraordinarily wise. So 
I thanked him, and said I would 
think of it. To encourage me 
so to do he then cut and gave 
me a bunch of grapes, very 
warm ; for the hot August sun 
was shining. 

It is a strange thing, but I 
cannot clearly remember how 
I used to get my bait, though I 
believe I must have acquired 
it by purchase. It consisted 
of the scavenger worms which 
snugly reside within the whorls 
of the shells forming the domi- 
ciles of hermit crabs ; but who 
procured the crabs and retailed 
them to me, I cannot now say. 
Nor can I recall how I got the 
penny (if it was a penny) which 
obtained me admission to the 
New Pier, as it was called. 
Anyhow, I presently found my- 
self sitting on its edge with a 
satisfactory supply of bait, fish- 
ing for smelts. Why the smelts 
swam so close to the pier-head 
is another mystery ; but swim 
there they did, in family parties 
—parties which, as I went on 
fishing, somewhat diminished 
in number. I am a fisherman 
born. Fishing is an instinct 
with me; and I often have 
unusual luck. ‘ Grown-ups’ 
used to sidle along and ask me 
how I did it. As I did not 
know, I could not inform them. 
It was just instinct. Some- 
times they used to ‘ put down’ 
beside me; but they rarely 
caught anything, and, growing 
tired, would sheer off grumbling. 
On the other hand, I never 
once caught a large fish; nor 
indeed was my tackle suited to 
the destruction of marine mon- 
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sters. I just wanted smelts ; 
and smelts I caught by dozens. 
What lovely, silvery, clean, 
nay, dainty fish they were, the 
smelts of lovely Swanage bay ; 
and how good they were to eat ! 

Fishing away that bright 
warm morning, hauling in sev- 
eral good-sized families of 
smelts, I very naturally en- 
tirely forgot the steamer—the 
Regina—and the very tall man 
with his seven children thought 
to be on board her, and was 
therefore much surprised when 
I heard my father’s voice be- 
hind me. He was saying, “I 
trust that no accident has 
befallen the steamer. It was 
due twenty minutes ago.” 

“Lord, no, sir,” came the 
reply. “‘ Why, look, there she 
be! Can’t you see the smoke ? 
Why, I can see that the Regina 
is rolling a trifle. There’s a bit 
of a choppy sea out there.” 

“Not dangerous ? ”’ asked my 
father. 

*“ Dangerous ! no more 
danger than there is on this 
pier; but very like the pas- 
sengers—some of ‘em—will be 
sick as cats.” 

** T hope not,”’ said my father, 
* for I have friends on board.” 

Jumping up, I, too, saw the 
steamer, and joined my father. 
He said— 

‘“* A Museum friend—possess- 
ing very considerable know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language 
—is, or should be, on that 
steamer, accompanied by his 
seven sons. He saw our names 
in the Visitors’ List in the local 
papers, and very kindly wrote 
proposing to come over from 
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Bournemouth and spend the 
day with us. It may be that 
you will have something of 
interest—mutual subjects of in- 
terest—to discuss with his 
sons.” 

** Will they know ‘ The Wan- 
dering Jew ?’ ” I asked. 

“I cannot tell for certain ; 
but in all human probability 
I should say not. However, 
you will shortly be in a posi- 
tion to ascertain the point for 
yourself.” 

We continued to watch the 
steamer’s progress as I counted 
my smelts, wound up my line, 
and threw fragments of scaven- 
ger worms, crabs and shells 
into the sea. Eventually the 
steamer, after appearing to me 
reluctant to arrive—for it took 
& sweep away at one time— 
really neared the pier. There 
followed much running, shout- 
ing and splashing, also putting 
out of fenders and throwing of 
ropes on the part of divers 
sailormen, and confusion on 
board; after a while bodies 
detached themselves from a 
mass and began to climb a 
ladder, the final rungs of which 
projected near us. Figures 
emerged one by one from the 
depths and flitted past us. At 
last a weird head appeared 
and a lugubrious voice said— 

“Mr Garnett, this is ex- 
tremely kind of you. Unfortu- 
nately, we have had a rough 
passage. My boys are follow- 
ing.” The speaker then de- 
tached himself from the ladder 
and proceeded, “Ah, here is 
one; my eldest, Samuel. I 
had better count them as they 
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arrive. Augustus, my second 
boy, where is he? Ah, here 
is Augustus. That is two. 
Lemuel—here is Lemuel— 
three! Where are the others ? 
Oh, here comes Stephen—four. 
And now Walter—five. That’s 
right, Walter; don’t be sick 
again; you are on dry land 
now, you know. Where is 
absent-minded Jerry? Here 
he is—Jerry makes six. And 
last of all, here comes Pompey 
—dear little Pompey—seven. 
Put down your parcels, boys. 
Most mercifully, we are all 
here; but we have had a 
rough passage, Mr Garnett. Is 
this your own son? Yes! 
Dear me, it is reassuring to be 
on terra firma. Very much s0, 
indeed. Are your lodgings far 
removed from the sea-shore 
or close at hand? Close? 
That is delightful. We are not 
very commodiously disposed at 
Bournemouth. No. Our land- 
lady, Mrs Biddlecombe, is not 
what we could desire. No. 
She dislikes children. Yes. 
But we hope that by-and-by, 
as she gets to know ours more 
intimately, her mood _ will 
change. Yes.” 

I fear that I stared at the 
very tall, voluble but yet hesi- 
tant gentleman who knew the 
Hebrew language and had seven 
small sons, each with a brown 
paper parcel. Beside him my 
father, who was six feet tall, 
looked shortish. The stranger 
had a large, rather red nose, on 
which was mounted a pair of 
spectacles, wispy hair, some of 
which had got, apparently by 
accident, on bits of his sunken 
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cheeks, and a huge pair of ears 
which stuck out at right angles 
from his head. His clothes I 
already seemed to know, for 
they bore the imprimatur of an 
Oxford tailor—possibly the very 
one known tome. Transferring 
my gaze to the children, whose 
visages were of a greenish hue, 
I saw that they also had been 
‘ outfitted ’ at the same estab- 
lishment. They were crowding 
round my catch of smelts, 
which lay on the pier; but 
they were plainly incapable of 
speech. Their father observed 
something about ‘the finny 
tribe’ which I did not hear 
clearly. In a body we then 
walked down the pier. I re- 
member rushing into the kit- 
chen with my smelts and ask- 
ing—was it Mrs Gillingham ? 
—to fry them for dinner. My 
nurse, I think, laid hold of the 
boys and washed them. And 
then came dinner. That meal ! 
Would that I could forget it! 
No doubt a voyage on a 
steamer, even when it is called 
Regina, on a choppy sea, is no 
good preparation for a meal 
consisting of fried smelts, 
Toasted ducks, an apple-pie 
with thick cream, and curds 
and whey. To say that our 
youthful visitors were ill would 
be but to give you the very 
faintest inkling of their actual 
state. But to describe the 
same competently would need 
the pen of Rabelais, whom I 
am undesirous of trying to 
emulate. That I meant well 
there is no doubt; but asso- 
clating as I did all illness with 
the medicament known as 


‘Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline,’ 
I administered large doses of 
it, well mixed with citric acid 
into cold water, in large tum- 
blers to each of the sufferers. 
The result was phenomenal. 
Had Mr Lamplough witnessed 
it, I do not know what proud 
words in commemoration might 
not in future have accompanied 
the ‘literature’ in which he 
enwrapped his bottles. In his 
regrettable absence, it was my 
nurse who communicated her 
feelings as she received each 
of the seven in turn and minis- 
tered to him. . . . Eventually, 
somewhat restored, but looking 
greatly emaciated, they were 
to be seen grouped around me 
in the conservatory. Seated 
in an easy-chair with an anti- 
macassar, I had on my knees 
the ‘Family Herald’ for the 
year of grace 1844, or the 
greater part of it. Mr Gilling- 
ham’s binders, with a wisdom 
which by no means all binders 
possess, foreseeing that the 
‘Family Herald’ was destined 
to be much read, had encased 
its numbers in covers of very 
thick black cloth. Its size 
was quarto, and the book in 
outward semblance precisely 
that of a family Bible. That 
my nurse believed it to be one 
was no fault of mine. Observ- 
ing to my father that Master 
Robert was always reading the 
Bible, he had taken the volume 
from me, to find that what I 
was ‘ always reading ’ was ‘ The 
Wandering Jew’ of Eugene 
Sue. Glancing at a chapter, 
it interested him so greatly 
that he sat over the book for 
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a considerable time. At length, 
on returning it, he had said, 
“ Although this story of ‘ The 
Wandering Jew’ is related, at 
all events in the present trans- 
lation, in somewhat crude lan- 
guage, and is redundant with 
characters depicted in the most 
violent contrast with each other, 
yet I must bow to the grandeur 
of its author’s general concep- 
tion. The romance must be 
read in some sense as an 
allegory—that of the social re- 
demption of Man. The Jew 
is selected as the type of the 
universal man, and properly 
so, for he carries the faith and 
promise of the great reunion 
which has been foretold. Sue 
is a strange instructor, but a 
devout believer in Providence. 
The millions who read his story 
in divers tongues should benefit 
thereby, and for this reason— 
it is dictated by motives of 
humanity.” ? 

I comprehended but little of 
all this ; but I did feel that my 
father, who saw more in the 
story than I did, thought on 
the whole well of it. My nurse 
said that I must not read it 
by candle-light, the print being 
small, but she made no other 
objection concerning it. Con- 
sequently, such time as I had 
to myself, I divided between 
fishing and reading ‘ The Wan- 
dering Jew.’ 

As I have said, the seven 
sons of the Hebraic professor, 
reclining on cane lounges, were 
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grouped around me in the 
conservatory as I sat with the 
‘Family Herald ’ on my kneey, 
Through the glass I saw my 
father and his gigantic visitor 
pacing the garden paths ap. 
parently engaged in deep con- 
verse about the Talmud. 1p 
make what amends I could to 
Samuel, Augustus, Lemuel, 
Stephen, Walter, Jerry and 
little Pompey for their over 
dose of ‘Lamplough,’ wha 
better could I do for then 
than induct them into ‘The 
Wandering Jew’? I could 
think of nothing. So without, 
I am afraid, consulting their 
wishes in the matter more than 
very briefly, I plunged into the 
‘ PROLOGUE.’ 

Assuredly no one who has 
read it can forget the audacity 
amounting to sublimity with 
which Sue—who, it must be 
remembered, was an officer in 
the French navy before he 
took up the perilous trade of 
authorship—no reader of his 
‘Wandering Jew,’ I say, can 
forget the audacity with which 
he opens his romance. Says 
Sue: “The Polar Sea su- 
rounds with a circle of endur- 
ing ice the inhospitable coasts 
of Siberia and North America, 
the extreme limits of Asia and 
America, which are separated 
by Behring’s Straits. ... On 
the American side, the mark 
of footsteps, small and light, 
evidently bespeak the traces 
of a woman, who has bent her 





1 My father here hit the nail on the head. Sue wrote for the people, and the people 
nobly responded. In fact, in the year 1844 his popularity was universal. Even Ruskin 


admired his ‘ Mysteries of Paris.’ 


The ‘Family Herald,’ while publishing its 


translation of ‘The Wandering Jew,’ circulated in millions of copies: so @ Vey 


old gentleman on its staff once informed me. 


Where are those copies to-day? 
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course towards the rocks just 
described, as overlooking the 
snowy steppes of Siberia ; while 
on the Asiatic side the same 


impression, but larger and 
deeper, betrays the heavy foot- 
steps of a man, who has also 
directed his journey towards 
the Straits. One would sup- 
pose that this man and woman, 
atriving thus from opposite 
quarters at the extreme points 
of the two continents, have 
hoped to gain a glance at each 
other across the narrow arm of 
the sea which separates them. 
Still more strange! this man 
and woman have traversed 
these dismal solitudes during 
a fearful tempest; for a few 
black larch trees, the growth 
of centuries, whose bare and 
tortuous branches pointed, not 
long since, to the desert, like 
crosses in a burying ground, 
have been riven, and shattered, 
and strewn all around. This 
furious hurricane, which has 
uprooted mighty trees, which 
tends mountains of ice and 
hurls them with the crash of 
thunder against each other— 
even this furious hurricane these 
two travellers have endured, 
and that without deviating for 
@ moment from the line they 
were pursuing. We know it by 
the trace of their footsteps, 
equal, straight, and firm. 
“But who are these two 
beings who thus calmly journey 
amid the convulsions and re- 
volutions of nature? Beneath 
the clouted shoes of the man, 
seven raised nails had been 
driven in the form of a cross 
Which everywhere leaves its 
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mark on his path.... But 
soon the short-lived day gives 
place to the dreary night... . 
The silence is solemn. ... An 
aurora borealis suddenly shines 
out. On the horizon a semi- 
globe of brilliant light is 
formed; from the centre of 
this dazzling focus shoot up 
immense columns of light, 
which, reaching an immeasur- 
able height, illume the heavens, 
the earth, the sea. Intense re- 
flections of light, like those of 
a conflagration, then glide ath- 
wart the snow of the desert, 
crimson the bluish tops of the 
icy mountains and colour with 
a sombre red the lofty black- 
ened peaks of the two conti- 
nents. Having attained this 
magnificent radiance, the vivid 
glow of the aurora borealis 
grows gradually pale, and is 
finally extinguished in a lumi- 
nous mist. 

“At this moment, thanks 
to a singular effect of mirage 
frequent in these latitudes, the 
American coast, although sepa- 
rated from Siberia by an arm 
of the sea, seems suddenly to 
be brought near. ... On the 
Siberian cape, a man, on his 
knees, was extending his arms 
towards America with a deep 
expression of despair; while, 
on the American promontory, 
a young and beautiful woman 
replied to the desponding ges- 
ture of the man by pointing 
to heaven. ... Whence came 
those two beings who thus met 
on the extremity of the two 
continents ? Who are these 
two creatures, who, though 
for an instant approximated 
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by a deceptive mirage, seem 
separated for eternity ?” 

With the word ‘ eternity,’ the 
Prologue fittingly ends. Having 
uttered it with due solemnity, 
I glanced round at the faces of 
my auditors. To my amaze- 
ment and chagrin they were 
all fast asleep ! 

But at that moment of time 
happened an amazing thing. 
A lovely lady wondrously ap- 
peared from the room from 
which the conservatory opened, 
saying in a sweet voice, “ Oh, 
please go on! I have never 
heard anything so——”’ Then 
her eyes fell on the slumbering 
seven, and she laughed. 

Her laughter awoke the poor 
boys, whose ungrateful conduct 
towards Sue and myself must 
be partially excused, regard 
being had to their sufferings 
on board the Regina, then over 
fried smelts, ducks, apple pie, 
thick cream and curds and 
whey, and finally over Lamp- 
lough’s Saline. 

What next happened I en- 
tirely forget ; but the following 
morning on the sands I was 
joined by the lady whose red- 
gold hair had so delighted me 
as she stood in the conserva- 
tory against the background of 
vine leaves. 

“Could you lend me that 
book ? ” she said. 

We had a longish talk to- 
gether, and arranged to meet 
that afternoon, I promising to 
bring the book. 

Unfortunately as we met it 
began to rain; and we there- 
fore climbed into a bathing- 
machine, where with our heads 
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together we read ‘ The Wander- 
ing Jew.’ 

Oh, those delightful hours! 
Never had I enjoyed myself so 
much. The lady, whose age 
as I should now suppose was 
perhaps seventeen or eighteen, 
did the reading; and after a 
time I lay with my head on 
her lap. She read very well, 
I thought, and with an en- 
thusiasm which may have 
equalled that of our marvellous 
writer. The way she pro- 
nounced ‘ Dagobert ’ and ‘ Ad- 
rienne’ entranced me; and 
she told me that she had 
been at school in Paris. That 
in itself was to me a romance. 

Tea-time approached, and 
we separated; but agreed to 
meet again the next day. She 
confided to me, I should tell 
you, that she was very fond of 
chocolate creams, as also of a 
local sweetmeat called ‘hum- 
bugs,’ and promised to bring a 
supply of each dainty with her. 
I on my part told her that I 
was the proud owner of a 
huge bright green cricket, cap- 
tured on the cliff, but supposed 
to have reached Swanage from 
southern climes, and that I 
kept it in a paper box which I 
undertook to bring with me to 
exhibit to her. She smiled. 

I cannot now remember how 
many times the lovely lady 
and I had met when our tre- 
mendous adventure occurred, 
but I should suppose that she 
had read about half of ‘ The 
Wandering Jew’ aloud to me, 
so perhaps on a dozen occa- 
sions. In fairness to Mr George 
Biggs, the publisher of the 
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‘Family Herald’ (his address 
was#No. 421 Strand, I re- 
member), I ought to chronicle 
that by no means all our 
attention was given to ‘ The 
Wandering Jew,’ which indeed 
was merely one gem set in a 
tiara of jewels. As the lady 
turned the pages for Sue’s 
next instalment, her eye was 
often attracted to other delights 
—as, for instance, ‘ Julia Tre- 
maine, or a Father’s Wish and 
a Husband’s Duty,’ of which I 
still think with admiration ; 
while ‘A Night at Haddon 
Hall,’ ‘Ensign Simmonds of 
the 10th,’ ‘Alee Boofrahee, 
the Moorish ¢*Robber,’ ‘A 
Reminiscence of South Sea 
Whale Fishing,’ and ‘ The Nun 
of Leicester,’ had strong claims 
on our affections. These not- 
withstanding, a good deal of 
our time was spent in reading 
the delicious editorial answers 
to the very numerous corre- 
spondents who sought his advice 
on the states of their hearts, 
buzzings in the head, anxiety 
as regards Eugene Sue’s state 
of health,! distress on the polit- 
ical situation, &., &. One 
correspondent, who inquired 
whether it was healthy to 
grow flowers in pots in his 


bed, was told that it was not, 
and was somewhat strangely 
advised not to keep his feet 
warm by placing them against 
pigs ! ? 

Very early one morning we 
were sitting together in a beau- 
tiful nearly new  bathing- 
machine, resplendent in stripes 
of orange and magenta paint 
(I think we rather shrank from 
the publicity of the beach, 
though in those far-off days 
Swanage was not improved, 
and was tiny, and visitors were 
few), when we felt ourselves 
in motion, and looking out of 
the door in front, saw that we 
were in thesea. We continued 
to move, and presently felt a 
curious sensation— we were 
afloat! Looking out through 
a crack in the back door we 
saw four men, very wet, wading 
to the shore. Evidently they 
by main force had drawn the 
machine into the water. Look- 
ing out anew, wesaw them busy- 
ing themselves with another 
machine, which soon began in its 
turn to enter the sea. As we 
gazed, we realised that the shore 
was receding, and that, on a 
strong ebb tide and assisted by 
@ stiffish breeze, we were going 
out in the bay oceanwards. 





1 There was legitimate cause for some anxiety. Sue, in fact, was supplying Le 





Constitutionnel with his feuilletuns from day to day. As they there appeared Mr George 
Biggs handed them to his translators, who, it may be conjectured, were working in 
the upper portion of No. 421 Strand. Sue was, moreover, supposed to be exceedingly 
lively in his personal habits. When writing his ‘ Wandering Jew,’ he resided—I quote 
Mr Biggs’ account from memory—‘“ in a cottage in the Faubourg St Honoré, beauti- 
fully adorned with woodbine.” In the lovely garden were a number of golden 
pheasants among the flowers and fountains. 

® Assuredly the lovely lady would not easily forgive me did I omit a reference to 
the advertisements of ladies’ apparel. With extraordinary particularity Messrs 
Bailey & Co., of St Paul’s Churchyard, enumerated 7,209 yards of French Eclosse 
Gros de Naples—‘ a decided bargain at 2s. 23d,,’ and other ‘bargains’ were 
advertised also. 
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We looked steadily at each 
other and then laughed. 

“What a lark!” the lady 
exclaimed. “Only we shall be 
missed at breakfast,’ she added. 

“Never mind,” I observed. 
“But ‘The Wandering Jew’ 
mustn’t get wet.” There was 
a kind of rack affixed to one 
side of the machine, and in it 
we placed the ‘ Family Herald ’ 
containing ‘The Wandering 
Jew ’ (first part). 

Looking out again, we saw 
three machines following us. 

A light dawned on me. 

“TI know what it must be!” 
Iecried. ‘ These four machines 
belong to Richard Row, who 
by not charging for towels, as 
Yearsley does, has been getting 
some of his customers. This is 
Yearsley’s revenge! I have 
heard the two quarrelling.” 

“So have I,” said the lady. 

We then debated as to what 
Richard Row, as the owner of 
the four machines, would do 
when, arriving to begin his 
daily avocation, he saw them 
bobbing away in the far dis- 
tance. We agreed that he 
would get boats and row after 
them (and us), but, if so, we 
opined that it would be a long 
time before we were overtaken. 
We also debated whether, when 
the event did occur, we would 
lie low and say nothing, or 
declare ourselves. I was of 
opinion that we should be 
charged for our excursion—so 
much an hour; but the lady 
laughed at the notion. She 
said, ‘““We can’t be charged 
for being in a bathing-machine 
unless we bathe ; and as neither 
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of us can swim, we certainly 
shan’t bathe.” 

Next we propped the back 
door open with our boots, and 
gazed landwards. What a tiny 
place Swanage looked with its 
one street climbing the hill and 
scattered houses facing us. We 
immediately perceived that but 
for the stone quarries in the 
hills, into which we looked a 
long way, Swanage would not 
have existed, its sole purpose 
being to provide quays for the 
transport of Portland stone by 
water. Then, as tide and 
breeze took us yet farther out, 
we saw ‘Old Harry’ and his 
‘wife’—the two  pinnacled 
rocks detached from immense 
chalky Ballard Down. We 
speculated whether we should 
reach the Isle of Wight, or 
where——. The sea was now 
hardly smooth, and the machine 
became somewhat wobbly. We 
had the idea that we had 
better keep as close together 
as possible in the middle of 
the floor—so we did so. 

I was now beginning to feel 
very hungry, so I was much 
pleased when the lady pro- 
duced from her pocket (ladies’ 
bags a8 now carried were not 
then in fashion) a small box 
of chocolates. We each ate 
three, and reserved the rest for 


emergencies. 
The breeze continued to blow 
freshly, and the wavelets 


sparkled in the sun. Swanage 
was now a remote place—a 
speck. We began to feel how 
absurd it was that we had 
never left it before, and how 
ridiculous were the people there 
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who were sitting down to break- 
fast. Putting out our tongues 
we drew them in salty, and we 
decided that land was a mis- 
take, as also that Row had 
now no earthly chance of over- 
taking us. Eventually I took 
‘The Wandering Jew’ down, 
and the lady began to read it. 


It is ungrateful to the shade 
of Eugene Sue to own it, but 
there can be no doubt that we 
both fell asleep. I was the 
first to succumb. The sound 
of the melodious voice of my 
lovely companion intermingled 
with that of the lapping wave- 
lets against the machine—occa- 
sionally a little water came 
in; then the softness on which 
my head reclined; further- 
more, the delicious feeling of 
security engendered by a sub- 
stantially made, nearly new, 
bathing-machine painted with 
stripes of orange and magenta ; 
the sense that the Isle of Wight 
was somewhere in the water— 
over there — somewhere — all 
these influences had their effect. 
I slept. The beautiful lady 
apparently was infected with 
the somnolent contagion, for 
closing first the ‘ Family 
Herald,’ she then closed her 
bright eyes—so I ask you to 
suppose. 

We both continued peace- 
fully, nay ecstatically, to slum- 
ber while the machine joyously 
pursued its romantic voyage 
with the Wandering Jew for 
captain. Possibly his other 
peregrinations over and around 
the globe are more in accord- 
ance with the Mosaic Law, but 
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assuredly they cannot vie with 
his experience in the company 
of the two ingenuous young 
persons who reposed beside 
him in that bathing-machine. 

According to our clerical 
* preserver ’ (so he termed him- 
self), when, after a long stern 
chase in a boat pulled lustily 
by Richard Row and Ezekiel 
Yearsley (they had hastily com- 
posed their differences and gone 
into partnership on finding that 
their respective customers were 
deciding in future not to em- 
ploy either of them), he over- 
took us, he scrambled up our 
back steps. To adopt his own 
subsequent phraseology in re- 
lating the incident to my father, 
“TI found them in a recumbent 
posture, my dear sir, your son’s 
head on his companion’s bosom, 
and a family Bible lying dis- 
regarded on the floor beside 
them. Leaving them to their 
meditations, I helped Row and 
Yearsley to attach ropes to 
the machine, and, this done, 
after a long and very hard 
pull we regained the shore. 
I do not ask for your thanks. 
I only did my duty as locum 
tenens.” 

After politely escorting his 
visitor to the front door, my 
father, so I was told, threw 
himself on the sofa, laughing 
heartily. 

To return. We were so fast 
asleep when the curate ap- 
peared through the door that 
I, at all events, saw him as in 
a dream. On his disappear- 
ance, the lady, thoroughly awak- 
ened, exclaimed, “Oh, my 
hair!” It had come down 
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in its lovely red-gold masses, 
and was partially covering me. 
She arose, vituperated the cur- 
ate, whom she termed ‘that 
interfering insect,’ and with my 
support—for the machine oscil- 
lated a good deal—looked at 
herself in the glass. Then she 
said, “If aunt is on the beach, 
I shall catch it!” Next she 
pulled up her stockings and 
did something to her garters, 
while I modestly turned my 
head. Presently, looking out 
of our front door, we saw the 
curate exhorting Row and 
Yearsley to pull like men. We 
both felt most sad; but I 
cheered up when the lovely 
lady kissed me. We then 
finished the chocolates, and 
there being an odd one, she 
bit it in half. 

To our delight we saw the 
beach thronged by an agitated 
populace. Proudly did we cross 
the sands—I bearing the 
‘Family Herald ’ ostentatiously 
—and I was conscious of the 
author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman’—a family friend— 
standing on the summit of a 
sand castle and waving her 
hand. Of course, we had been 
missed by our respective fami- 
lies, who, presently forsaking 
their breakfasts and looking for 
us on the sands, saw the 
machines disappearing on the 
horizon and guessed that we 
might be in one of them. Our 
almost daily retreat had not 
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been entirely unobserved, I was 
surprised to realise. You can 
perhaps imagine the fuss, as 
I called it, made by Chapple 
when she recovered me. It 
appeared that the lovely lady 
(whom my nurse called “ that 
Miss ——’’) and I had been in 
some danger of being drowned ; 
and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, I was wearing my best 
boots. The curate, whose name 
I unfortunately forget, came 
in for unstinted eulogiums, and 
I was taken to hear him preach 
his next sermon, which I have 
forgotten also. 

It was a memorable adven- 
ture. I felt considerably re- 
lieved when I restored the 
‘ Family Herald ’ containing the 
first part of ‘The Wandering 
Jew ’ to Mr Gillingham’s book- 
shelf, where I trust it still re- 
mains. As for the lady, she 
became a celebrated author, 
but I confess that her numerous 
works show no trace of any 
influence of Eugene Sue. 

As you may be wondering 
what my mother, who was at 
Trouville, thought of the affair, 
I will here copy her postscript 
to a letter to her brother the 
Captain, who was with his 
regiment serving his country 
at Poona: “ Robert has been 
at sea in a magenta bathing 
machine with a Miss ——, 
chaperoned by the Wandering 
Jew. The boy seems destined 
to have adventures.” 


(Concluded.) 
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